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TRANSLATORS' FOREWORD 


O NLY a few brief lines of explanation and editorial 
acknowledgment are necessary in launching this 
second English collection of Dr Jung’s essays. The first paper 
in the book, “ On Psychical Energy,” was framed soon after 
the .author had finished the Psychology of the Unconscious. 
It was, however, pressed aside by the greater importance 
of the type-problem. The author’s brilliant study on 
psychological types intervened, and this paper, originally 
entitled “ The Theory of the Libido ”, was taken up again only 
last summer. It is a work of the first importance, and readers 
who have suffered fatigue in the restricted purlieus of psycho¬ 
analytical literature will feel again in this paper the exhilaration 
of a wide scientific horizon. 

The papers immediately following this essay, namely 
" Spirit and Life, Mind and the Earth ”, ” Analytical 
Psychology and ' Weltanschauung ’ ”, and ” Woman in 
Europe”, represent Jung’s latest work, and they all reveal 
how far his psychological outlook has extended beyond the 
characteristic confines of psycho-analytic theory. Besides 
these latest contributions, there are included several other 
papers delivered by Jung to various bodies both in this country 
and on the Continent, dealing with a variety of problems and 
aspects of modem life. Since many of these papers were in 
the nature of an explanatory outline of his ideas to a lay 
audience, a certain amount of overlapping and repetition was 
unavoidable. However, what repetition there is will prove 
to be an asset to all those students who wish to get a thorough 
grasp of Jung’s psychological conceptions. 

With regard to the “ Love Problem of the Student ”, it 
should be borne in mind that this paper was written and 

ix 
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TRANSLATORS' FOREWORD 


intended for students of Zurich University who sought the 
author’s practical counsel rather than a scientific disquisition. 

Two earlier papers, written in 1919-20, namely " Instinct 
and the Unconscious ” and " The Psychological Foundations 
of the Belief in Spirits ”, are technical papers of the highest 
significance; they are magnificent examples of Jung’s 
psychological common sense. Both the fields dealt with in 
these two essays have for years been the happy hunting- 
groimd of pseudo-scientific speculation, and nowhere was there 
greater need for a caustic clarity of thought. 

The paper on " The Relation of Analytical Psychology to 
Poetic Art ” was read before a literary society in Zurich, 
and this sensitive approach to the intricate problems of art 
shows that there can be a valuable liaison between ps 5 xhology 
and art, from which the latter has much to gain and nothing 
to fear. 

The last six papers of this collection belong to a class by 
themselves. They were delivered at three meetings of the 
International Congress of Education, 1923-24-25, and deal 
with the relation of analjlical psychology to educational 
problems. It will be seen from these lectures that anal 5 rtical 
psycholog}' has much to contribute towards the solution of 
these problems. If educationists would accept Jung as a guide 
the causes of cluld-neurosis would not be sought by analytical 
interference in the child’s psycholog}', but rather in the atmos¬ 
phere engendered in the home by the attitude of the parents, 
both to the children and to their ow'n problems. In no other 
field is Jung’s wisdom more urgently needed. 

We wish to tender acknowledgment to Dr T. W. Mitchell 
for his kind permission to include the three papers published 
first in the British Journal of Psychology [Medical Section). 
We must also acknowledge indebtedness to the Council of the 
Society of Psychical Research for permission to include the 
” Ps}'chological Foundations of Belief in Spirits ”. We have 
to thank Messrs Harcourt. Brace and Co., of New York, for 
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TRANSLATORS’ FOREWORD 

permission to use the essay " Marriage as a Psychological 
Relationship ”, which first appeared in English in Keyserling s 
Book of Marriage. The translation of this essay is our own, 
having been completed before the publication of the Book of 
Marriage. Further acknowledgment is due to Pnnce Rohan, 
editor of the Europ'dische Revue, for the privilege of using the 
article “ Die Frau in Europa ” (Woman in Europe). We must 
also thank Mrs Beatrice Ensor who on behalf of the Inter¬ 
national Congress of Education sanctioned the inclusion of the 
six lectures in this volume. Of this series, the three delivered 
in London are not translations, but were drafted in English 
by the author and revised by Mr Roberts Aldrich. 

We are very much indebted to Miss A. M. Bodkin for her 
valuable help in working over the English of a number of the 
papers, and to Mr. J. M. Thorbum for suggestions concerning 
technical terminology in the-paper “ On Psychical Energy 
Readers of this volume of essays and lectures will find 
pleasure in the fact that Jung has held resolutely to the task 
he originally set himself when he first began his training as a 
psychiatrist. He resolved at that time to make his 
psychological field cover the full complexity of experience 
rather than to take advantage of the tempting but illusory 
simplifications of the laboratory. 

H. G. Baynes. 

Cary F. Baynes. 




ON PSYCHICAL ENERGY 


L GENERAL DISCUSSION OF THE ENERGIC VIEW-POINT IN 

PSYCHOLOGY 

a. Introdnction 

The theory of libido which I have advanced ^ has met with 
many misunderstandings and, in some quarters, complete 
repudiation ; it may therefore not be amiss if I again take up 
the fundamental concepts of this theory. 

It is a generally recognized truth that physical events can 
be looked at in two ways, that is, from the mechanistic and 
from the energic standpoint.^ The mechanistic view is purely 
causal; from this standpoint an event is conceived as the 
result of a cause, in the sense that immutable substances 
change their relationships to one another according to 
fixed laws. 

The energic view-point on the other hand is in essence 

final®; the event is traced from effect to cause on the 

« 

assumption that energy forms the essential basis of changes 
in phenomena, that it maintains itself as a constant throughout 
these changes, and finally leads to an entropy, a condition of 
general equilibrium. The flow of energy has a definite 
direction (goal), in that it follows the fall of potential in a way 
that cannot be reversed. The idea of energy is not that of 
a substance moved in space ; it is a concept abstracted from 

‘ Compare Jung, Wandlmgen und Symbole der Libido. (Psychology 
of the Unconscious. London: Kegan Paul, 1919.) 

* Compare Mechanih & Energetik. Wundt, Grundz. der Psych., 
Bd. iii, p. 692 S. With regard to the dynamistic view, see Ed, v. 
Hartmann, Weltanschauung der modernen Physik, pp. 202 ff. 

* I avoid the expression ' teleological ’ in order to escape the 
misunderstanding that attaches to the current conception of teleology, 
that is, the assumption that teleology contains the idea of an anticipated 
end or goal 
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relations of movement. The concept, therefore, is not founded 
on substances themselves, but on their relations; while 
the mo\Tng substance itself is the basis of the mechanistic 
theory-. 

Both view-points are indispensable for the comprehension 
of physical phenomena, and therefore both have attained 
a general recognition. Meanwhile, because of the close 
juxtaposition of the mechanistic and energic view-points, 
a third conception has gradually growm up which is 
mechamstic as w'ell as energic ; although, logically speaking, 
the ascent from cause to effect, the progressive causal action, 
cannot at the same time be the regressive choice of a means 
to an end.^ It is not possible to conceive that the same 
group of facts could be both causal and final in character, 
for the one view excludes the other. There are the two 
different standpoints, the one reversing the other; for the 
principle of finality is the logical reverse of the principle 
of causality. The concept of finality is not only logically 
possible; it is also an indispensable, explanatory principle, 
since no explanation of nature that is purely mechanistic 
suffices, as the example of modem phjsics shows. If indeed 
our concepts w’ere exclusively those of substances moving 

* " Final causes and mechanical causes are mutually exclusive, 
because a function having one meaning cannot at the same time be 
one with manv meanings.” fWundt, Grundz. der P%ycK., Bd. iii, 
P- 728 ) 

It seems to me inadmissible to speak of final causes, since thio 
is a hybrid concept, bom of the mixing of the causal and final view¬ 
points. For \\ undt the causjil series has two parts and one meaning, 
t.e. cause M and efiect E. but the final series is threefold and of 
several meanings, i.r. the goal the means M'. and the achievement 
of the goal E'. This construction I hold also to be a hybrid notion, 
in that the idea of the setting of a goal is a causally conceived 
completion of the actual final series M'-E', which is likewise two¬ 
fold and with one meaning. In so far as the final standpoint is only 
the converse of the causal (Wundt). M'-E' is simply the reverse picture 
of the sequence M-E The principle of finality recognizes no cause 
set at the beginning, for the final standpoint is not a causal one and 
has no concept of causality, just as the standpoint of causality has 
no concept of a goal, or end to be fulfilled. 
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in space, then there would be only a causal explanation ; 
but we have also to deal conceptuaUy with movement 
relations, which demand an energic point of view.i If this 
were not so, there would have been no need to invent a theory 
of energy. The predominance of the one or of the other 
standpoint depends less upon the (^bjective behaviour of 
things than upon the psychological attitude of the investigator. 
The tendency to feel oneself into objects {Einfuhlung) leads 
to a mechanistic view, while the tendency to abstract oneself 
from objects {Abstraction) leads to the energic view. Both 
tendencies are hable to the error in thought of hypostasizing 
their principles because of the so-called objective facts of 
experience. They make the mistake of assuming that the 
subjective concept is identical with the behaviour of things, 
that, for example, causality as we experience it in ourselves 
is also to be found objectively m this behaviour. This error 
is a very common one and leads to incessant conflicts with 
the opposite principle; for, as was said, it is impossible to 
think of the decisive factor being causal and final both at 
the same time. But this insupportable contradiction comes 
about only through the illegitimate and thoughtless pro¬ 
jection into the object itself of what is a mere way of looking 
at things. Our ways of looking at things can only be kept 
free from contradictions when it is realized that they belong 
to the psychological sphere, and are only hypothetically 
projected into the objective behaviour of things. The 
principle of causality bears without contradiction its logical 
reverse, but the facts do not; hence causahty and finahty 
must preclude each other in the object. After the well- 

* The conflict between the energic concept and the mechanistic 
concept is a case simil ar to the cincient problem of the universalia. 
Certainly it is true that the individual thing is all that comes under 
the observation of the senses, and thus far the universal is only a 
notnen, a word. But at the same time the similarities, that is the 
connexions of things, have to be taken into account, and thus far the 
universal is a reality. (Abelard's relative realism) Psychclogical 
Types, p. 62 . 
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knovra manner of diminishing differences, it is the custom 
to effect a theoretically inadmissible compromise by regarding 
processes as in part causal, in part final’—a compromise 
whereby all sorts of theoretical muddles are produced, but 
which yields, it cannot be denied, a relatively true picture 
of reality.* We must always bear in mind that, despite the 
most beautiful coincidence between the facts and our ideas, 
our explanatory principles are none the less only points of 
view, that is, phenomena of the psychological and aprioristic 
conditions under which thinking takes place. 

b. The possibility of measurement of psychic quantity 

From what has been said it must be sufficiently clear that 
every event requires the mechanistic-causal as well as the 
energic-final standpoint. Appropriateness, that is to say, 
possibility of success, alone decides whether the one or the 
other view is to be preferred. If, for example, the qualitative 
side of the event comes into question, then the energic view 
is of minor importance, because it has nothing to do with the 
substance itself, but only with its quantitative movement- 
relations. 

It has been much disputed whether or not mental as well as 
physical events can be submitted to the energic standpoint. 

* FinaLty and causality are two possibilities of understanding 
that form an antimony. They are progressive and regressive 
interpretations (Wundt), and as such are contradictory. Obviously 
this statement is correct only if it is admitted in advance that the 
concept of energy is an abstraction that expresses relation. (" Energy 
is relation.” Ed. v. Hartmann, Weltanackuung der mod. Physik., 
p. 196 .) But the statement is not correct if an hypostasized concept 
of energy is assumed, as for example in Ostwald's Philosophie der 
WerU. 

’ ■' The difference between the teleological and causal view of 
things b not a real one dividing the contents of experience into two 
disparate realms. The sole difierence between the two views is the 
formal one that a causal connexion belongs as a complement to each 
hnal connexion ; and also, conversely, every causal connexion ran be 
given, if need be, a teleological form.” Wundt, GrutuU. der Psych., 
Bd. iii. D. 737 . 
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A priori there is no reason why this should not be possible, 
since there is no reason for removing mental phenomena 
from the field of objective experience. Mental events can 
perfectly well be objects of experience. Yet, as Wundt s 
example shows, one can question in good faith whether the 
energic view is applicable to mental phenomena at all, and, 
if it is apphcable, whether the psyche can be looked upon 

as a relatively closed system. 

As to the first point I am in hearty agreement with von 
Grot—one of the first to propose the concept of psychic 
energy—when he says : “The idea of psychic energy is as 
much justified in science as is that of physical energy, and 
psychic energy equally with physical energy has quantitative 
measurements and a variety of forms. ^ 

When it comes to the second point, I differ from the previous 
investigators of this question in that I am practically not at 
all concerned with the classification of psychic energic 
processes. I am not interested in such classification, because 
we have at best only the vaguest guesses to work upon and 
no real point of departure. Although I am certain that 
psychic energy is in some way or. other most intimately 
connected with physical processes, yet, in order to speak with 
any authority about this coimexion, we need far more, 
and quite other, experience and insight. As to the philo¬ 
sophical side of the question, I accept entirely the ideas 
worked out in this field by Busse.* I also support Kiilpe 
when he says in this connexion : “ It is in the end quite 
immaterial whether or not a quantum of mental energy is 
inserted into the course of a material process : the existing 
formulation of the law of the conservation of energy would 
not be in any way disturbed.’’ ® 

According to my view, the psycho-physical relationship 
is a problem in itself, which perhaps at some time or other 

^ Arch. f. system. Phil., Bd. iv, p. 290 . 

* L. Busse, Geist und Korper, Seele und Leib, 1903 . 

* Kulpe, Einleiiung in die Philosophie, p. ISO. 
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will be solved. In the meantime, however, it is not necessary 
for psychology to stop short before this difficulty, for the 
psyche can be regarded as a relatively closed system. But 
if so, we must certainly break with what seems to me 
the untenable " psycho-physical ” standpoint, since its 
epiphenomenalist point of view is merely an inheritance of 
old-fashioned, scientific materialism. Thus, according to 
the views of Lasswitz, von Grot and others, the phenomena 
of consciousness would have no functional connexions with 
one another, for they would be only (!) "phenomena, 
expressions, symptoms, of certain deeper functional con¬ 
ditions The causal connexion existing between psychic 
facts, which we can at any time observe, contradicts the 
epiphenomenon theory, which has a fatal similarity to the 
materialistic belief that the psyche is secreted by the brain 
as the gall is by the hver. A psychology that treats the 
psyche as an epiphenomenon would do better to call itself 
brain-physiology, and remain satisfied with the meagre 
results that such a psycho-physiology can yield. The psyche 
deserves to be taken as a phenomenon in its own right; 
for there are no apparent reasons why it should be regarded 
as a mere epiphenomenon, dependent though it may be upon 
the functioning of the brain. One is as little justified in so 
regarding it as in conceiving hfe as an epiphenomenon of the 
chemistry of carbon compounds. 

The immediate experience of quantitative psychic relations 
on the one hand, and on the other the deep obscurity of a 
still quite unintelligible psycho-physical connexion, justify 
at least a provisional view of the psyche as a relatively closed 
energic system. I am here in direct opposition to von Grot's 
conception of psycho-physical energetics. I think that at this 
point he enters upon very unsure ground, so that his further 
remarks have little plausibihty. None the less, I will set 
before the reader von Grot’s formulation in his own words, 
since they represent the opinions of a pioneer in thi?; difficult 
field ; " 1. Psychic energy is quantity and mass just as 
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much as is physical energy. 2. As different forms of psychic 
work and psychic potentiahty, they are transmutable the 
one into the other. 3. Psychic energy can be transformed 
into physical energy by means of physiological processes, 
and vice versa.” I need scarcely add that statement 3 seems 
to require a signififcant question mark. In the last analysis 
it is only suitabihty that can decide, not whether the energic 
view is possible in itself, but whether practically it promises 
results.^ 

The possibility of an exact quantitative determination of 
physical energy has demonstrated, for physical phenomena 
the results that can be expected from the energic standpoint. 
But it would still be possible to consider physical phenomena 
as forms of energy even if no exact quantitative measurement 
were to be had, but merely the possibility of evaluating 
quantities.* 

If, however, even such evaluation were altogether 
impossible, an energic view-point woiild have to be given up, 
since if there is not at least a possibility of evaluating 
quantities, the energic view is quite superfluous. 

1. The Subjective System of Values 

The applicability of the energic standpoint to psychology 
rests, then, exclusively upon the question as to whether 
a quantitative evaluation of psychic energy is possible. 
This question is to be met with unconditional affirmation, 
because our minds possess what is in fact an exceedingly 
well-developed evaluating system, namely, the system of 
Psychological values. Values are indices of amounts of energy 
Here it is to be noted that in the collective moral and aesthetic 

^ von Grot even goes so far as to say; ** The burden of proof 
falls upon those who deny such a thing as psychic energy, not upon 
those who recognize it.” Arch. f. syst. Phil., Bd. iv, p. 324 . 

* This was actually the case with Descartes, who first formulated 
the principle of the conservation of the quantity of movement, but 
who had not at his command the methods of physical measurement 
which have been discovered only in modem times. 
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values we have at our disposal an objective system that is 
not merely one of values but also of measure. This system 
of measure is certainly not immediately available for our 
purposes, for it is a generally estabhshed scale of values which 
takes account, in an indirect way only, of subjective, that is, 
individual psychological conditions. 

What we must first of aU consider, then, is the subjective 
value-.system, that is, the subjective estimates of the single 
individual. We can, actually, compare to a certain degree 
the subjective values of our psychological content, even though 
at times it is extraordinarily difi&cult to measure them with 
objective accuracy, that is, in comparison with generally 
established values. Yet, as already observed, this com¬ 
parison is really superfluous for our purpose. We can weigh 
our subjective valuations one against the other and determine 
their relative strength. The measure of them is certainly 
relative to the value of other contents, and therefore not 
absolute and objective, but it is sufficient for our purpose, 
inasmuch as different intensities of value within similar 
quahties can be recognized with confidence, while equal 
values under the same conditions plainly maintain themselves 
in equUibrium. 

The difficulty begins when we have to do with the com¬ 
parison of value-intensities of different qualities, for example, 
the comparison of the value of a scientific concept and a 
feeling impression. Here the subjective estimate becomes 
uncertain and therefore untrustworthy. In the same way, 
subjective evaluation is hmited to the content of the 
conscious ; it is therefore useless with respect to unconscious 
influences, w’here it is a question of valuations that go 
beyond the boundaries of consciousness. 

In view of the compensatory relation known to exist between 
the conscious and the unconscious,^ however, it is of great 

* The one-sidedness of the cx)nscious is compensated by an 
opposition in the unconscious. Primarily it is the facts of psycho¬ 
pathology that show most clearly the attitude of opposition to be 
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importance to discover a possible way of determining values 
for the unconscious. If we wish to carry out the energic 
view-point for psychic phenomena, it is necessary to bear in 
mind the extremely important fact that conscious values can 
apparently disappear without showing themselves again 
in a correspondingly valued conscious effort. In such a case 
we should theoretically expect their appearance in the un¬ 
conscious, But since the unconscious is not directly accessible 
either in ourselves or in others, the evaluation can only be 
an indirect one, that is, we must employ auxiliary methods in 
order to arrive at our estimates of value. In subjective 
evaluation feeUng and insight are of immediate assistance, 
because feeling is a function that has been developing through 
an inconceivably long period of time, and has become most 
finely differentiated. Even the child practises very early 
the differentiation of its scale of values; it weighs in the 
balance whether it hkes father or mother better, who comes 
in the second or third place, who is most hated, etc. This 
conscious set of values not only fails to cover the manifesta¬ 
tions of the unconscious, it is actually twisted round in 
the most conspicuous sort of falsification, which is described 
as the ‘ repression ’ or ‘ displacement of the affect'. 
Subjective estimation 'of value is, then, completely excluded 
in regard to the discovery of unconscious value-intensities. 
Therefore we need an objective point of departure that will 
make an indirect, but objective, evaluation possible. 

2. The Objective Measure of Quantity 

In the study of the phenomena of association I have shown 
that there are certain groupings of psychic elements about 
emotionally-toned contents, which have been called complexes. 

found in the unconscious. There is much material illustrative of this 
in the writings of Freud and Adler, also in Jung’s Psychology oj 
Dementia Pracox. The theoretical view is given in Jung’s Collected 
Papers, pp. 278 ff. On psychical compensation in its general 
significance, see A. Maeder, Regulation psychique et Guerison {Arch. 
Suisses de Neur. et de Psych., vol. xvi). 
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The emotionally-toned content, the complex, consists of a 
nuclear element and a great number of secondarily con¬ 
stellated associations. The nucleus is made up of two 
components, first, a condition determined by experience, 
an event in other wcrds, that is causally related to the 
environment, and, secondly, a condition innate in the 
individual character, that is, determined by disposition. 

The nuclear element is characterized by the so-called 
feeling tone, or the emphasis given through afiect. This 
stress, expressed in terms of energy, is a value quantity. 
In so far as the nuclear element is conscious, the quantity 
can be subjectively estimated, at least relatively. But if, 
as frequently happens, the nuclear element is unconscious,^ 

* That a complex, or its essential nucleus, can be unconscious is 
not a self-evident fact. A complex would not be such at all if it did 
not possess a certain, even a considerable, aSective intensity; and 
one might expect that this energy' would automatically force the 
complex into consciousness, in short, that the power of attraction 
contained within it must perforce draw conscious attention. (Fields 
of power attract one amother mutually!) A special explanation is 
required for the fact revealed by experience that the complex never¬ 
theless often fails to become conscious. The simplest explanation, 
and the one closest to hand, is given in Freud’s theory of repression. 
This theory pre-supposes a contrary position previously present in 
the conscious ; that is to say, the conscious attitude is hostile to the 
unconscious complex and does not allow it to become conscious. 
This theoiy certainly explains very many cases, but according to my 
experience there are also many cases not thus explicable. The 
repression theory takes account only of those cases in which a content, 
in itself perfectly capable of being conscious, is either quite con¬ 
sciously repressed and made unconscious, or is held a limine from 
consciousness. It does not take into account those other cases in 
which material of the unconscious, not capable in itself of conscious¬ 
ness, is formed into a content carrying a high energic intensity, but 
remaining unable to come to consciousness at all, or doing so only with 
great difficulty. In such a case the conscious attitude, far from being 
hostile to the unconscious content, would be most favourable toward 
it, as in the case of creative imagery, which, as is well known, most 
frequent!}' has its first beginnings in the unconscious. Just as the 
mother awaits her child with longing, and v’et brings it into the world 
only with paun and efiort, so can a new, creative content, despite 
the readiness of the conscious, linger for long in the unconscious. 
It is not repressed ; it carries a high energic value, and still does not 
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or at least unconscious in its psychological significance, then 
the subjective evaluation is impossible, and one must 
substitute the indirect method of arriving at the value. This 
indirect method rests in principle on the following facts: 
the nuclear element creates a complex automaticaUy in so 
far as it is affectively toned, that is, possessed of energic 
value. I have shown this in detail in the second and third 
chapters of my Psychology of Dementia Pmcox. The nuclear 
element has a constellating power corresponding to its 
energic value. From this power there foUows a specific 
constellation of the psychic contents ; and thus is developed 
the complex, which is a constellation of psychic contents 
dynamically conditioned by the energic value. The resulting 
constellation, however, is not a simple irradiation of the 
stimulus, but a selection of stimulated psychic contents, 
conditioned by the quahty of the nuclear element—a selection 
which naturally cannot be explained on an energic basis, 
because the energic explanation is quantitative and not 
qualitative. For a qualitative explanation we must have 
recourse to the causal view-point.^ The statement, then, 
upon which the objective estimation of psychological value- 
intensities is founded, runs as follows: the constellating 
power of the nuclear element corresponds to its value intensity, 
which in turn represents its energy. 

become conscious. Such a case is not incapable of explanation. 
Because the content is new and therefore strange to consciousness, 
there are no existing associations and connecting bridges by which 
it can be joined up to the conscious contents. All these conne.xions 
must be first carefully laid down, for without them no consciousness 
is possible. In seeking to explain the unconsciousness of a complex 
we must, therefore, consider mainly two alternative causes ; {1} The 
repression of a content that could be conscious, and (2) the strange¬ 
ness of a content that is still incapable of assimilation to 
consciousness. 

* Or we might resort to a hypostasized theory of energ}', such as 
Ostwald holds. But the necessity of a concept of matter, such as 
pertains to a causal-mechanistic method of explanation, can scarcely 
be evaded in this fashion, since ‘ energy ’ is at bottom always a concept 
concerned with quantity alone. 
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But what means have we of estimating in its energic 
value the constellating power that can enrich a complex 
with associations ? We can estimate this amount of energy 
in various ways :— 

(1) from the relative number of constellations effected 
by the nuclear element; 

(2) from the relative frequency and intensity of the so- 
called disturbance- or complex-indices; 

(3) from the intensity of accompanying affect-phenomena. 

1. The data required to determine the relative number 
of constellations effected by the nuclear element may be 
obtained in part through direct observation, and in part 
by means of analytical deductions. The rule of our estimate 
is: the more frequently we come upon Constellations that are 
conditioned by one and the same complex, the greater must 
be the psychological value that we assign to this complex. 

2. By the disturbance- or complex-indices we must not 
understand merely the indicators that appear in the association 
experiments. These are really nothing but complex-effects, 
the form of which is determined by the special situation of 
the experiment. We are more concerned here with those 
phenomena that are peculiar to psychological processes 
outside the experimental conditions. Freud has described 
the greater part of these phenomena under the head of lapses 
in speech, in writing, memory slips, failures in apprehension 
and other symptomatic performances. Added to these are 
the automatisms described by me, the states of ‘ abstraction ’ 
and of being ' under a spell ’, ‘ talking at random ’, etc. 
As I have shown in my association experiments, the intensity 
of these phenomena can be directly determined by a time 
record ; and this is possible also in an uncontrolled psycho¬ 
logical process, where, with watch in hand, we can easily 
determine the value intensity from the time taken by the 
patient in speaking about certain things. It might be 
objected that patients very often waste the better part of 
their time talking about irrelevancies, in order to evade 
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the main issue j but that only shows how much more 
important they consider the so-called irrelevancies. The 
observer has to guard against an arbitrary judgment, whereby 
he explains the actual main interests of the patient as 
irrelevant from the angle of a subjective, theoretical pre¬ 
supposition. In estimating values, he must hold strictly to 
objective criteria. Thus, for example, if a patient wastes 
hours complaining about her servants instead of coming to 
the main conflict, which had perhaps been accurately seen by 
the doctor ; this means that the servant-complex has actually 
a higher energic value than the still unconscious conflict, 
which will perhaps reveal itself as the nuclear element only 
during the further course of treatment. Or it means that the 
inhibition, arising from the highly valued conscious position, 
holds the nuclear element in the unconscious through an 
over-compensation. 

3. For the determination of the intensity of afiective 
phenomena we have objective methods which, though not 
measuring the amount of the affect, still permit an estima¬ 
tion. Experimental psychology has given us a string of such 
methods. Apart from time measurements, which determine 
the inhibition in the association-process rather than the actual 
affect, we have in particular the follovmg means:— 

(a) the pulse curve.^ 

(b) the respiration curve.* 

(c) the psycho-galvanic phenomenon.® 

The easily recognizable changes in these curves permit 
estimates to be made concerning the intensity of the dis¬ 
turbing cause. It is also possible, as experience has sufficiently 

* See H, Berger, Korperliche Aeusserungen psychischer Zustdnde, 
1904. A. Le hm a nn , Korperliche Aeusserungen psychischer Zustdnde, 
Uebers. Bendixen, 1899. 

* Peterson and Jung, Psycho-physical Investigations, etc. Brain, 
XXX. Nunberg, in Jung’s Studies in Word Association. Ricksher 
and Jung, Further Investigations on the Galvanic Phenomenon (Journ. 
of Abnorm. Psych., vol. ii, 1907). 

* Veraguth, Das psychogalvanische Refiexphaenomen. Berlin; 
Karger. Binswanger. in Jung, Studies in Word Association. 
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shown, to induce affect-phenomena in the person experi¬ 
mented upon by means of intentional psychological stimuli, 
which one knows to be especially stressed with affect for the 
particular individual in his relation to the experimenter.^ 
Apart from these experimental methods, we have also 
a highly differentiated subjective system for the recognition 
and evaluation of the actual affect-phenomena of others. 
There is present in us a direct instinct for this, which animals 
also possess in a high degree, not only with respect to their 
own species, but also with respect to men and other animals. 
We are aware of the least variations of an emotional character 
in others, and have a very fine feeling for the quality and 
quantity of affects in our fellow-men. 


II. THE APPLICATION OF THE ENERGIC STANDPOINT 

a. The psychological theory of energy 

The expression ‘ psychic energy ’ has long been in use. 
We find it, for example, in Schiller •; the energic point of 
view has also been employed by von Grot,* and Th. Lipps.* 
Lipps differentiates psychic energy from physical energy, 
while Stem * leaves the question of their connexion unsettled. 
We have to thank Lipps for distinguishing between the 
concepts of psychic energy and psychic power. According 
to Lipps, the latter term expresses the possibility of processes 
forming in the mind and of their achieving a certain grade of 
effectiveness and psychic connexion with life. Psychic energy, 

1 For proof of this I refer to my Studies in Word Association, as 
well as to Collected Papers on Analytical Psychology, 2nd edn., 
chap. 2. 

• Schiller thinks in terms of energy, so to speak. He works with 
ideas such as the * transfer of intensity ' (Verlegung der Intensit&t), 
and the like. Ueber die Astketiscke Erriehung des Menschen, 1795. 

• Nicholas von Grot, Die Begriffe der Seele und der psyckiscken 
Energie in der Psychologie. (Arch. f. syst. Phil., Bd. iv, 1898). 

* Th. Lijjps, Leitfaden der Psychologie, 1906, vol. ii, pp. 62, 66 S. 

* L. W. Stem, Psych, d. individuellen Differemen, 1900, pp. 119 S. 
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on the other hand, is regarded by Lipps as the “ capacity 
contained within the processes themselves to make this 
power actual”. In another place Lipps speaks also of 
" psychic quantities The distinction between force 
and energy is indispensable conceptually; for energy is 
really a concept, and as such, does not exist objectively 
in phenomena themselves, but exclusively in the 
specific foundations of experience. In other words, energy, 
in our experience, is always taken specifically as motion 
and force, if actual, and as a state or condition, if potential. 
Psychic energy appears, when actual, in the specific, dynamic 
phenomena of the mind, such as instinct, wishing, willing, 
affect, attention, power of work, etc. These in fact make 
up the psychic forces. When potential, energy appears in 
specific acquisitions, possibilities, aptitudes, attitudes, etc., 
which are its conditions. 

The distinction between special energies, such as pleasure- 
energy, sensation-energy, contrast-energy, etc., as advocated 
by Lipps, seems to me to be theoretically inadmissible, since 
the specifications of energy are forces and conditions. Energy 
is a quantitative concept which subsumes forces and con¬ 
ditions under it. Only.the latter are qualitatively determined, 
for they are concepts that express qualities brought into 
action through energy. The concept of quantity must never 
at the same time be qualitative, otherwise it would never 
enable us to represent the relations between forces—which 
is really the purpose it is meant to serve. 

Since, unfortunately, we cannot prove scientifically that 
a relation of equivalence exists between physical and 
psychic energy,^ nothing remains for us but to drop the 
energic standpoint altogether, or else to postulate a special 

^ A. Maeder is of opinion that the " creative activity ” in the 
organism, and particularly that of the psyche, ' ‘ transcends the 
energy consumed.” He advocates the view that in psychological 
matters, together with the principle of conservation and that of 
entropy, one must make use of yet a third principle, that of integration. 
Heilung und Eniwicklung im Seelenleben, 1918, pp. 50, 69 f. 
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psychic energy. This alternative would certainly be open 
to us'cLS a hypothetical operation. Psychology, as much as 
physics, can avail itself of the privilege of building up con¬ 
cepts, as Lipps has remarked. We are justified in so far as 
an energic view-point is at all serviceable, and not merely 
a subsumption under a vague general concept—an objection 
justly enough raised by Wundt. We, for our part, hold 
to the view that the energic standpoint concerning psychical 
phenomena is a valuable one in so far as it provides a means 
of recognizing jiist those quantitative relations, the existence 
of which in psychology cannot be denied, though from a 
purely qualitative standpoint they are overlooked. 

If, now, the mind consisted, as is contended by ' conscious¬ 
ness psychologists of conscious processes only -{admittedly 
somewhat ‘ dark ’ now and then), we might be satisfied 
with postulating a ‘ psychic energyBut since we are 
convinced that the unconscious processes belong to psychology, 
and not merely, as substratum processes, to the physiology 
of the brain, we are forced to place our concept of energy upon 
a broader basis. We fuUy agree with Wundt that there are 
dimly conscious things. We assume, as he does, a daiity- 
scale for conscious contents. But the psyche does not cease 
for us where black begins, but is continued into regions that 
are wholly unconscious. Moreover, we leave brain physiology 
its share, since we assume that the unconscious functions 
finally go over into the substratum processes, to which no 
psychical quality can be assigned, except in the way of a 
philosophical hypothesis of pan-psychism. 

In delimiting a concept of psychic energy we are faced with 
certain difficulties, because we are -without the means of 
separating a psychical from a simple biological process. 
Biology as weU as psychology can be approached from the 
energic standpoint, in so fau' as the latter is found to be 
necessary and profitable to biological research. Whether 
with psychic processes, or with fife processes in general, 
no exact equivalence-relation to ph 5 ^c energy is demonstrable. 
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If we take our stand on a basis of scientific common sense, 
and avoid too far-reaching philosophical considerations, 
we may safely conceive a psychic process as simply a life- 
process. In this way we enlarge the narrow concept of 
psychic energy to a broader concept of vital energy, which 
includes so-called psychic energy as a specific part. We thus 
gain the advantage of being able to follow quantitative 
relations beyond the narrow limits of what is psychical 
into the general'sphere of the biological functions; we 
are also in a position to deal, as occasion arises, with the 
long disciissed and ever present problem of the connexion 
between ‘ mind and body ’. 

A concept of life-energy has nothing to do with a so-called 
life-force, for this latter, as force, would be nothing more 
than a specific form of a universal energ}^ To regard hfe- 
energy thus, and so bridge over the still yawning chasm 
between physical and vital processes, would be to do away 
with the special privilege of bio-energy as opposed to physical 
energy. In consideration of the psychological use we propose 
to make of it, I have suggested that we call the hypothetically 
assumed life-energy, libido. To this extent I have 
differentiated it from a universal concept of energ}^ in accord¬ 
ance with my belief in the right of biolog}' and psychology 
to develop their own concepts. In adopting this xisage 
I do not in any way wish to forestall the workers in the field 
of bio-dynamics. I only announce my intention to use the 
term libido for our purposes ; for theirs, such a term as bio¬ 
energy, or vital energy', may be preferred. 

I must at this point guard against a possible mis¬ 
understanding. I have not the smallest intention, in the 
present essay, of entering into a discussion of the disputed 
question of psycho-physical parallehsm and reciprocal action. 
These theories are speculations about the acting in juxta¬ 
position, or the acting together, of body and mind; they 
deal with just that point which I leave out of account, namely, 
the question whether the psychical energy'-processes exist 
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independently of, or are included in, the ph^^ical processes. 
In my opinion we know practically nothing about this. 
With Busse,' I consider the idea of reciprocal action tenable, 
and therefore can see no occasion for setting against its 
credibility the hj^thesis of a psycho-physical parallelism. 
Psycho-therapists, whose special field lies in the crucial 
sphere of physical and mental interaction, are just those 
to whom it seems most probable that the psychical and the 
physical are not independent, parallel processes, but are 
essentially bound up in reciprocal activity, although the 
actual nature of this relation is still completely beyond our 
experience. An exhaustive discussion of this question is 
certainly indispensable to philosophers, but an empirical 
psychology must confine itself to empirically accessible 
facts. Although we have not yet succeeded in proving that 
the processes of psychic energy are included in the physical 
processes, yet the opponents of such a possibihty are equally 
unsuccessful in separating with certainty the psychical from 
the physicah 


b. The Conservatioa d Ebtogy 

If we undertake to view the psychical hfe-processes from 
the energic standpoint, we must not be content with mere 
theory, but must take up the task of testing its applicability 
to empirical material. An energic view-point is superfluous 
if its main principle, that of the conservation of energy, 
proves inapplicable. We must follow here the recommenda¬ 
tion of Busse,^ and distinguish between the principle of 
equivalence and that of constancy. The equivalence 
principle states that “ for every energy spent or consumed 
in bringing about a condition, a similar quantity of the same 
or other forms of energy shall appear elsewhere"; the 
constancy principle is to the effect that “ the sum total of 
energy re mains constant, and is neither susceptible of 


* L. Bnsse, Geist und K6rPer, 1903. 
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increase, nor of decrease”. The constancy principle is 
therefore a logically necessary but generalized inference 
from the equivalence principle ; it has no practical significance, 
since our experience is based only on relative systems. 

Thus, for our task, the equivalence principle is the only one 
of immediate concern. In my work. The Psychology of the 
Unconscious, I have shown the possibility of considering 
certain developmental processes, and similar transformations, 
under the equivalence principle. I will not now repeat 
in extenso what I said there, but will only emphasize once 
again that Freud’s investigation of the problem of sexuality 
has provided valuable contributions to our question. No¬ 
where more clearly than in the relation of sexuality to the 
whole psyche, can we see how the disappearance of a quantum 
of libido is followed by the appearance of a corresponding 
value in another form. Unfortunately Freud was led, by 
a quite comprehensible overvaluation of sexuality, to reduce 
to the latter those transformations which represent other 
specific forces of the mind co-ordinate with sexuality, and 
this has brought upon him the justified reproach of pan- 
sexualism.^ The defect of the Freudian view consists in the 
one-sidedness towards which the mechanistic-causal standpoint 
always tends; that is, the too great simplification of the 
reductio ad causam, which does the less justice to the meaning 
of the analysed and reduced structure, the truer, simpler, and 
more inclusive it is. Whoever reads Freud’s works carefully 
will easily see what a significant r6le the equivalence principle 
plays in the building up of his conceptions. This appears 
with especial clearness in those casuistic investigations where 
he describes repressions and the formation of their surrogates.* 
Whoever has himself practised in this field knows that the 
equivalence principle has great heuristic value in the treatment 
of neuroses. Even if its apphcation is not always conscious, 
it is nevertheless applied instinctively or by feeling. WTen, 
for example, a conscious value, such as a transference, 
* Samml. Kl. Schriften zur Neurosenlehre. ’ Ibid. 
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the repression of the instincts {that is, of the primitive state 
of instinctiveness) leads to the formation of religious surrogate 
structures, such as the mediaeval emotional relation to God 
Gottesminne’), sexual character of which only the 
blind could fail to see. 

These reflections lead us to a further analogy with the ideas 
of physical energy. The theory of energy recognizes not 
merely an intensity factor, but also a factor of extensity, 
the latter being a practically necessary addition to the pure 
concept of energy. It makes possible the union of the con¬ 
cept of pure intensity with the concept of quantity [Menge)— 
for example, a quantity of light as opjxised to the strength 
of hght. “ The quantity, or extensity factor, of energy is 
intimately connected with a structure (matter, ether, or 
a definite mixture of both), and cannot be transferred to 
another structure without carrying with it parts of the first, 
but the intensity factor can pass from one structure to 
another.” ^ The extensity factor, then, gives the dynamic 
energy-determination always present in the phenomenon. 
Thus also there is a psychological extensity factor which 
cannot pass into a new structure without the transference 
of parts or characteristics of the previous structure ivith which 
it was connected. Iri a previous work,^ I have particularly 
called attention to this peculiarity of energy-transformation, 
and have shown that the libido does not leave a structure 
as pure intensity, and go over imencumbered into another, 
but that it takes the character of the old function with it 
into the new. This peculiarity is so conspicuous that it gives 
rise to false conclusions—not only to wrong theories, but to 
self-deceptions full of unfortunate consequences. For 
example, let us take a hbido-sum having a certain sexual 
form, that goes over into another structure, taking with it 
some of the special characters of its previous application, 
then it is readily supposed that the dynamis of the new 

^ Ed. von Hartmann, Weltanschauung der mod. Physik, p. 5. 

* Psychology of the Unconscious. 
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structure is likewise sexual.^ Or it may be that the libido 
sum specific to a spiritual activity goes over into an essentially 
material interest; whereupon the individual erroneously 
believes that the new structure is again spiritual in character. 
The falsity of these conclusions is the result of taking into 
consideration only the relative similarities in the two 
structures, and ignoring their equally important differences. 
Practical experience teaches us that a psychic activity can 
find a substitute only on the basis of equivalence. A patho¬ 
logical interest, for example, can be replaced by another 
interest only when the latter represents an equally intense 
value; thus a release of hbido from sjTnptoms never takes 
place unless the equivalent substitute is found. If the 
substitute is of less energic value, we know at once that a 
part of the energy is to be sought elsewhere; if not in the 
conscious, then in unconcious phantasy structures, or in a 
disturbance of the ‘ parties sup^rieures ’ of the physiological 
functions, to borrow a very apt expression of Janet’s. 

Apart from this practical experience which has long been 
at our disposal, the energy concept enables us to build up 
another side of our theory. According to Freud’s causal 
conception, there exists only this same immutable material, 
the sexual component, to whose activity every interpretation 
is led back with a monotonous regularity, a fact which Freud 
himself has found occasion to note. To the idea of final 
development, of such paramount importance in psychology, 
the spirit of a reductio ad causam can never do justice, 

» The reduction of a complex structure to sexuality is only a valid 
causal explanation if it is agreed beforehand that we are interested 
only in explaining the function of the sexual component in complex 
structures. But if we accept the reduction to sexuality as valid, 
thig ran be Only with the tacit presupposition that we are d ea l in g 
with an exclusively sexual structure. To assume this, however, is 
to assert a priori that a complex psychic structure can only be 
a sexual structure, a manifest pelitio prtnctpii 1 It cannot be asserted 
that sexuality is the only fundamental instinct of the mind, there¬ 
fore every explanation on a sexual basis can be only a partial explana¬ 
tion, never an all-sufficing psychological theory. 
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because each change in the conditions is seen as nothing but 
a ' sublimation ’ of the fundamental factors, and therefore 
only an inept expression for the same old thing. 

The idea of development is possible only if the concept of 
immutable material is not hypostasized through so-caUed 
objective reality, that is, if causality is not assumed to be 
identical with the behaviour of things. The developmental 
idea demands the possibility of change in substances which, 
from the energic standpoint, appear as systems of energy 
susceptible of unlimited exchangeability under the principle 
of equivalence, and under the obvious presupposition of 
the possibility of a difference in potential. Here also, just 
as in examining the connexion between causality and finality, 
we come upon an insoluble antinomy resulting from the 
projection of the energic hypothesis, since an immutable 
substance cannot at the same time be an energy system. 
According to the mechanistic view, energy is conceived as 
dependent on substance. Thus Wundt speaks of an “ energy 
of the psyche ”, which has increased in the course of time, 
and this, of course, does not permit the application of the 
principles of energy. From the energic standpoint, on the 
other hand, substance is merely an expression or sign of an 
energic system. This antinomy is only insoluble as long 
as it is forgotten that view-points represent fundamental 
psychological attitudes, which obviously coincide to some 
extent with the conditions of the objects—a coincidence 
that renders the view-points practically applicable. It is 
intelligible that the causalist as well as the finalist should 
fight desperately for the objective validity of his principle, 
since the principle each is defending is also that of his personal 
attitude to life and the world, and no one will allow without 
protest that his attitude may have only a conditional validity. 
This unwelcome admission feels somewhat like a suicidal 
attempt to saw off the branch upon which one is sitting. 
But the unavoidable antinomies, to which logically justified 
principles give rise, force us to a fundamental examination 
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of our own psychological attitudes. Only thus can we avoid 
doing violence to the other logically valid principle. The 
antinomy must resolve itself in an antinomic postulate, 
however imsatisfactory this may be to the concretism of 
mankind, and however sorely it afflicts the spirit of natural 
science to admit that the essence of so-called reahty is of a 
mj^terious irrationality, which, however, necessarily follows 
the acceptance of the antinomic postulate.^ The final stand¬ 
point is essential to the evolutionary theory. Even Darwin, 
as Wundt points out, worked with final cqncepts, such as 
that of adaptation, etc. The visible facts of differentiation 
and development cannot be completely explained by causality. 
They require also the final standpoint, which man produced 
in the course of his mental evolution, as he also produced 
the causal. 

According to the concept of finality causes are understood 
as means to an end. A simple example is the process of 
regression. Regarded causally, regression is determined, 
for example, by ‘ mother fixation ’. But from the final 
standpoint the libido returns to the mother-imago in order 
to find there the memory associations by means of which 
further development can take place, as, for instance, from an 
emotionad system into an intellectual system. 

The first explanation exhausts itself in the importance 
of the cause, and completely overlooks the final importance of 
the regressive process. From this angle the whole edifice 
of culture becomes a mere surrogate due to the impossibility 
of incest. But the explanation ofiered by the final concept 
allows us to foresee what wiU follow from the regression, 
and at the same time it helps us to understand the significance 
of the memory images that have been re-activated by the 
regressive hbido. It is natural that to the causahst the latter 
view seems unbelievably hypothetical, but to the finalist 
the ' fixation on the mother ’ is an arbitrary assumption. 
This assumption, he objects, fails entirely to take note of 
* Gimpare Jimg, Psychological Types, pp. 372 ff. 
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the aim, which alone can be responsible for the reawakening 
of the mother-imago. Adler, for example, raises numerous 
objections of this sort against Freud’s theory. In my work. 
The Psychology of the Utxonscious, I tried to do justice to 
both views, though not explicitly, and met for my pains the 
accusation from both sides of holding an obscure and dubious 
position. In this I share the fate of the neutrals in the war, 
to whom even good faith was often denied. What to the 
causal view is fact to the final view is symbol; and conversely, 
what to the one standpoint is essential is to the other 
inessential.^ We are therefore forced to resort to the 
antinomic postulate, and to consider the world also as a 
psychical phenomenon. Certainly it is indispensable for 
science to know how things are in themselves, but even 
science cannot escape the psychological conditions of know¬ 
ledge : and psychology must be peculiarly ahve to these 
conditions. Since the mind also possesses the final view, 
to adopt the purely causal attitude to psychical phenomena 
is psychologically inadmissible, not to mention the all too 
familiar monotony of its one-sided interpretations. 

The S 5 rmbolical explanation of causes is a necessity for the 
differentiation of the mind; since the facts, without this 
conception, have the quality of immutable substances that 
rigidly and constantly operate, as we can see, for example, 
in Freud’s old trauma-theory. Cause alone makes no develop¬ 
ment possible. For the mind the reduciio ad causatn is the 
very opposite of development; it holds the hbido fast in 
the elementary facts. From the standpoint of rationalism this 
is all that can be desired, but from the standpoint of the mind 
it is a lifeless and comfortless boredom—though naturally 
it must never be forgotten that for many people it is absolutely 
necessary to keep the libido close to facts. But in so far as 

^ Silberer has evolved a similar point of view in his analytical 
and synthetic interpretation of symbols. Silberer, Problems of 
Mysticism and its Symbolism, Kegan Paul & Co. (Probleme der 
Mystik und Ihrer Symbolik, Hugo Heller & Co.) 
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this demand is fulfilled the mind cannot always remain on 
this level, but must go on developing further, inasmuch as 
the causes themselves become transformed into means to 
an end, into symbolical expressions of a way that 
lies aliead. The exclusive importance of the cause, 
i.e. its energic value, thus disappears, and comes to view 
again in the symbol, the attracting power of which represents 
the corresponding quantum of libido. The energic value of 
a cause is never done away with by the introduction of an 
arbitrary and rational goal; that is always a makeshift. 

Mental development cannot come about through purpose 
and will alone. There is need of the attracting power of the 
symbol, the value-quantum of which always transcends the 
value of the cause. But the formation of a symbol cannot 
take place until the mind has dwelt long enough upon the 
elementary facts; that is to say, until the inner or outer 
necessities of the life-process have brought about a trans¬ 
formation of energy. If man were living altogether 
instinctively and automatically the transformation could 
come about through biological laws. Something of this is 
still to be seen in the mental life of primitives, which at the 
same time is quite concretistic as well as quite symbolical. 
In the case of civilized man the rationalism of the conscious, 
otherwise so useful to him, becomes a most formidable obstacle 
to a frictionless transformation of energy. The reason, 
always seeking to avoid what is to it an unbearable antinomy, 
places itself exclusively on the one side or the other, and seeks 
to hold with a grip of death to the values it has once 
estabhshed. This attempt continues so long as the fact of 
human reason passes for an ‘ immutable substance from 
which any symbolical idea is excluded. But reason is only 
relative, and eventually checks itself in its own antinomy. 
Also, it is only a means to an end, a symbolical expression 
for the TX)int of intersection in a path of development. 
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c. Entropy 

The principle of equivalence is one practically important 
postulate in the theory of energy; the other necessary 
complementary proposition is the principle of entropy. 
Transformations of energy are possible only as a result of 
differences in intensity. According to the statement of 
Carnot, heat can be transformed into work only by passing 
from a warmer to a colder body, but mechanical work is 
continually being transformed into heat, which on account 
of its diminished intensity cannot be re-transformed into 
work again. In this way a closed energic system gradually 
reduces its differences in intensity to an even temperature, 
whereby any further change is prohibited. This is the 
so-called ‘ death in tepidity ’ {Wdrmetod). 

The principle of entropy is known in experience only as a 
principle of partial processes which make up a relatively 
closed system. The psyche can be regarded as such a 
relatively closed system, in which the transpositions of energy 
also lead to an equalization of differences. According to 
Boltzmann’s formulation,’- this levelhng process corresponds 
to a transition from an improbable to a probable condition, 
but with an increasiilg limitation of the possibilities of further 
change. We see this process, for example, in the develop¬ 
ment of a lasting and relatively unchanging attitude. After 
violent oscillations at the beginning the contradictions 
balance each other, and gradually a new attitude develops, 
the final stability of which is the greater in proportion to 
the magnitude of the initial differences. The greater the 
tension between the pairs of opposites, the greater will be 
the energy that comes from them ; and the greater the 
energy, the stronger will be its constellating, attracting 
power. This greater attracting power represents a wider 
range of constellated psychical material, and the further this 
range extends, the less chance there is of later disturbances 

^ Populdre Schriften, p. 33. 
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that might arise from differences with the material not 
previously constellated. For this reason an attitude that 
has been formed out of a far-reaching process of equalization 
is an especially lasting one. Daily psychological experience 
offers proof of this statement. Most intense conflicts, if 
overcome, leave behind a sense of security and rest, or a 
brokenness, that it is scarcely possible to disturb again, or 
to cure, as the case may be. But on the other hand, it needs 
just these widely spht opposites and their conflagrations 
for the production of valuable and permanent results. Since 
our experience is confined to relatively closed systems,^ 
we are never in the position to observe an absolute psycho¬ 
logical entropy; but the more complete the isolation of the 
psycholo^cal sN'stem is, the more clearly is the phenomenon 
of entropy manifested. We can see this particularly well 
in those mental disturbances which are characterized by an 
extreme seclusion from the environment. The so-called 
' dulling of affect' of dementia praecox, or schizophrenia, 
is to be understood as a phenomenon of entropy. The same 
also applies to all those so-called degenerative phenomena 
which develop into psychological attitudes that permanently 
exclude all connexions with the world around. Sunilarly, 
such voluntarily directed processes as directed thought or 
feeling can be vhewed as relatively closed psychological 
s>’stems. These functions are based on the principle of the 
exclusion of the inappropriate, or unsuitable, which could 
bring about a deviation from the chosen way. The elements 
that ‘ belong ’ are left to the action of mutual equilibration, 
and meanwhile are protected from outside, disturbing 
influences. Thus after some time they reach their ‘ probable' 
condition, which manifests its firmness, for example, in a 
' lasting ’ con\hction, or in a ' deeply ingrained ’ view-point, 
etc. How firmly rooted such things are can be tested by 
anyone who attempts to dissolve such a structure, for example, 

‘ A s>-stem is absolutely closed when energy from without can no 
loneer be fed into it. Only in such a case can entropy occur. 
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to uproot a prejudice, or change a habit of thought. In 
the historj^ of peoples such changes have cost rivers of blood. 
But in so far as an absolute closing off is impossible (patho¬ 
logical cases excepted) the energic process goes on as develop¬ 
ment, though, because of ‘ loss by friction ’, with lessening 
intensity and decreased potential. 

This way of looking at things has long been familiar. 
Everybody speaks of the ‘ storms of youth ’ which yield to 
the ‘ tranquility of age ’. We speak too of a ‘ strengthened 
opinion' after ‘ battling with doubts of a ' relief from 
inner tension ’, etc. This is the arbitrary energic standpoint 
shared by everyone. This standpoint remains valueless to the 
scientific psychologist as long as he feels no need of estimating 
psychological values. For physiological psychology the 
problem does not come into question at all. Psychiatry, 
on its psychological side, is purely descriptive, and till 
recently has not concerned itself at all about psychological 
causality, has in fact even denied it. For analytical psycho¬ 
logy, however, it became necessary to take the energic stand¬ 
point into consideration since the causal-mechanistic view of 
Freudian analysis did not suf&ce to cover the facts of psycho¬ 
logical values. Value demands for its explanation a quanti¬ 
tative theory, and a qualitative concept, as for example 
sexuality, can never serve as a substitute. A qualitative 
concept is always the description of a thing, a substance ; 
a quantitative concept, on the other hand, deals with relations 
of intensity and never with a substance or thing. A 
qualitative concept that does not designate a substance, 
a fact, or a thing, is a more or less arbitrary assumption ; 
as such I must count a qualitative, hypostasized energy 
concept. A scientific causal explanation now and then needs 
such assumptions, yet they must not be taken up merely 
in order to make an energy standpoint superfluous. Con¬ 
versely, the same is true of a theory of energy, which at times 
shows a tendency to deny substance in order to become 
purely teleological or finalistic. To substitute a qualitative 
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concept for energy is inadmissible, for that would mean a 
specification of energy, which is in fact a force. This would 
be in biology vitahsm, in psychology sexualism (Freud), or 
some other ' ism in so far as it could be shown that the 
investigators reduced the energy of the whole psyche to one 
definite force or instinct. Instincts are, however, as has been 
said, specific forms of energy; energy includes these as a 
higher concept of relation, and it cannot express anything 
else than the relation between psychological values. 

d. IgnargiRtn and Dy namism 

What has been said above has to do with a pure theory of 
energy. The concept of energy, like its correlate, the concept 
of time, is on one side an a priori, directly given view-point,^ 
but on the other side, an applied, or empirical concept 
abstracted from experience, like all explanatory concepts.* 
The applied theory of energy always deals with the behaviour 
of forces, that is, with substances in motion; for energy is 
accessible to experience in no other way than through the 
observation of moving bodies. Therefore in practice we 
speak of electrical energy and the like, as if energy were a 

1 Therefore the idea of it is as old as humanity. We meet it in 
the fundamental ideas of primitives. Compare Le hmann , Mana 
(Leipzig, 1922), and my discussion in The Unconscious in the Normal 
and the Pathological Mind in Two Essays on Analytical Psyclwlogy 
(Bailli^e, 1928). Hubert and Mauss {Melanges d’histoire des Religions. 
Preface, p. xxix) also call mana a category of the reason. I quote 
their remarks verbatim: " Constamment pr6sentes dans le lanpge, 
gang qu’elles y soient de toute n6cessit6 explicites—les cat6gOTes 
existent d’ordinaire plutdt sous la forme d’habitudes directrices de 
la conscience, elles-mimes inconsdentes. La notion de mana est un 
de ces principes : elle est donnfe dans le langage ; elle est impliqude 
zjang toute une s^rie de jugements et de raisonnements, portant sur 
des attributs qui sont ceux de mana, nous avons dit que le mana est 
une categoric. Mais le mana n’est pas seulement une ca.t^gone sp6ciale 
k la pens^ primitive, et aujourd'hui, en voie de reduction c’est encore 
la forme premid^e qu'ont revetue d’autres categories qui fon^onnent 
toujouTS dans nos esprits : celles de substance et de cau^,” etc. 

* For further discussion I must refer to Psychological Types. 
pp. 382 ff. and p. 547. 
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definite force. From this merging of the empirical or applied 
theory with the way of envisaging the event arises the constant 
confusing of ‘ energy ’ with ' force . Similarly, the 
psychological concept of energy is not a pure concept, but also 
a concrete and applied concept, that appears in the form 
of sexual, vital, mental, moral ‘ energy ’; in other words 
it appears in the form of instinct, the undeniably djmaimc 
nature of which justifies us in a conceptual parallehsra with 
physical forces. 

Through the application of the pure concept to the material 
of experience, there necessarily enters into the concept a 
concretized or illustrative content, so that it appears as if a 
substance had been posited. This, for example, is the case 
in the concept of physical ether, which, although a concept, 
is treated exactly as if it were a substance. This confusion 
is unavoidable, since we are incapable of imagining a quantum 
unless it be a quantum of something. This something is the 
substance. Therefore every apphed concept is unavoidably 
hypostasized, even against our will, and yet we must never 
forget that what we are dealing with is still a concept. 

I have advocated c allin g the energy-concept used in 
analytical psychology by the name ' libido ’. The choice of 
the word may nofbe ideal in some ways, yet it seems to me 
that this concept merits the name Mbido as a matter of 
historical justice; for Freud was the first to follow out these 
actual, dynamic, psychological relations, presenting them 
coherently, and making use of this apt term libido, albeit 
with a specifically sexual definition that corresponded to 
his general starting-point, which was sexuahty. Together with 
‘ hbido ’ Freud used the expression ‘ instinct ’ (for example, 
the ‘ ego-instinct ’), and ‘ psychic energy ' (in The Interpreta¬ 
tion of Dreams). Since Freud confines himself exclusively 
to sexuahty and its manifold ramifications in the min d 
the sexual defimtion of energy as a specific instinctive force 
is quite sufficient for his purpose. In a general psychological 
theory, however, it is impossible to use sexuahty, that is, one 
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specific instinct, as an explanatory concept, since psychical 
energ^^-transfonnation is not merely a matter of sexual 
d>mamics. Sexual dynamics is only a special case in a general 
theory of the mind. When so regarded its existence is not 
denied, but merely given its proper place. 

Since the applied theory of energy immediately becomes 
h\^postasized on perceptual grounds into the forces of the 
mind (instincts, afiects, and other dynamic processes), the 
perceived manifestation of psychic energy is in my opinion 
excellently characterized by the word ‘ libido ’; inasmuch 
as similar perceptions {Anschauungen) have always made 
use of like terms, as, for example, Schopenhauer’s ‘ will 
the horme {opfi-j) of Aristotle, the eros (‘ hate ’ and ‘ love ’) 
of the elements, or the elan vital of Bergson. From these 
concepts I have taken only the graphic or perceptual character 
of my term, not the definition of the concept. The omission 
of a detailed explanation of this in my earlier book is 
responsible for many misunderstandings, such as the accusa¬ 
tion that I have built up a sort of vitalistic concept, or 
the like. 

With the word' hbido ’ I do not connect, as I said, a sexual 
definition,^ yet it must not therefore be inferred that I exclude 
a sexual dynamism, more than any otner dynamism, as, 
for example, that of the hunger instinct. In my book. 
The Psychology of the Unconscious, I called attention to my 
notion of a general life instinct, termed hbido, which replaces 
the concept ‘ psychic energy ’ that I used in the Psychology 
of Dementia Prcecox. In this exposition I was guilty of a sin 
of omission in presenting the concept only in its psychological 
aspect and leaving out of account the metaphysical side, 
the discussion of which appears in the present essay. But 
inasmuch as I left the hbido-concept whoUy in its figurative 

* The latin word hbido has by no means an exclusively se:roal 
meaning, but the general sense of desire, longing, urge. Detailed 
e>'idence of this appears in The Psychology of the Unconscious, 
pp. 135 9. 
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form {anschaulichkeii). I treated it as though it were 
hypostasized. Thus far I am to blame for the mis- 
imderstandiugs. Subsequently I explained at length, in my 
" Darstellung der psychoandytischen Theorie", 1913 (p. 36), 
that " the libido with which we work is not only not concrete 
or recognizable, but is a complete X, a pure hypothesis, 
a picture or counter, which is just as little concretely con¬ 
ceived as is the energy of the world known to physics 
Libido is therefore merely an abbreviated expression for the 
energic standpoint. In working with pure concepts we shall 
never succeed in practical presentation unless we are able to 
express the phenomena mathematically. So long as this is 
impossible, the applied concept will always become auto¬ 
matically hypostasized through the empirical material of 
experience. 

We must note yet another possible mistake arising out 
of the concrete use of the libido-concept and of the energy 
concept in general, namely the confusion, unavoidable in 
the sphere of practical experience, of energy with the causal 
concept of effect, which latter is a dynamic, not an energic 
concept at all. 

According to the causal-mechanistic view, the fact series 
a-b-c-d appears as follows: a brings about b, b causes c, 
etc. Here the concept of effect appears as a qualitative 
characteristic, a virtue of the cause, or, in other words, a 
dynamis. On the other hand, the final, energic view-point 
presents the series thus : a-b-c- are means toward the trans¬ 
formation of energy, which flows caiiselessly from a, the 
‘ improbable ’ condition, over into b-c, the ‘ probable ’ condition. 
A causal effect is thus quite set aside, inasmuch as only the 
intensities of the effect are taken into accoimt. In so far 
as the intensities are the same, we could just as well put 
w-x-y-z instead of a-b-c-d. 

The material of experience is in both cases the series 
a-b-c-d; the difference is that according to the mechanistic 
view a dynamism is deduced from the causal effect obser\"ed. 
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the habitus may be. its efiective accomphshment in the 
sphere of adaptation is always impermanent. This is the 
necessary consequence of constant vicissitudes of the environ¬ 
ment and the new adaptations demanded by them. 

The progression of the libido might be said to consist in 
a continuous satisfaction of the demands of environmental 
conditions. This achievement is possible only by means of 
an attitude, which as such is necessarily directed and, therefore, 
tainted with a certain one-sidedness. Thus it can easily 
happen that the attitude ceases to be adequate because outer 
changes have occurred that demand a different attitude. 
For example, an attitude that seeks to fulfil the demands of 
reality by a process of ‘ feeling into ' {Einfuhlung) may easily 
encounter a situation that could be solved only through 
thinking. In such a case the feeling attitude fails, and the 
progression of the libido also ceases. The vital feeling that 
was present before disappears, and in its place the psychic 
value of certain conscious contents increases in an unpleasant 
way; subjective contents and reactions press to the fore and 
the situation becomes full of affect and favourable for 
explosions. These s 5 miptoms mean a damming up of libido, 
and the situation is always characterized by the breaking-up 
of the pairs of opposites. During the progression of the 
libido the pairs of opposites are united in the co-ordinated 
flow of psychical processes. Their working together makes 
possible the balanced regularity of these processes, which, 
without this reciprocal action, woiild be one-sided and 
unbalanced. Therefore we are justified in regarding all 
extravagance and exaggeration as a loss of equilibrium, 
because obviously there is absent from it the co-ordinating 
effect of the opposite impulse. Thus it is essential for 
progression, meaning a successful effort at adaptation, that 
impulse and counter-impulse, the yea and the nay, should 
be present as an equal and reciprocal effectiveness. This 
equalization and unification of the pairs of opposites can be 
seen, for example, in the process of deliberation, that takes 
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place before a difl&cult decision. In the damming up of 
libido that occurs when progression has become impossible 
the yea and the nay can no longer unite in co-ordinated action, 
since yea and nay acquire similar values which hold the 
balance against one another. The persistence of the damming 
up brings about a proportionate increase in the value of the 
opposing positions, which then become enriched with associa¬ 
tions and thus acquire an ever increasing range of psychic 
material. The tension leads to conflict, the conflict leads to 
alternating efforts at repression, and, if the repression of 
the opposing force succeeds, a dissociation ensues, i.e. a 
‘ splitting of the personality ’, or lack of union with oneself. 
Thus the . stage is set for a neurosis. The acts that result 
from such a condition are incodrdinated, that is, patho¬ 
logical, and assume the aspect of s5miptoms. Although the 
acts are stiU in part normally determined, they also originate 
in part from the repressed opposite which, instead of working 
as an equilibrating force, has an obstructive effect, thus 
hindering the possibility of further progress. 

The struggle between the opposites would persist in this 
fruitless way if the process of regression, the backward 
movement of the libido, did not set in with the outbreak of 
the coi^flict. Through their collision the opposites are 
gradually deprived of their value. This loss of value steadily 
goes on, and is the only thing perceived by the conscious. 
It is synonymous with regression, for in proportion to the 
decrease in value of the conscious opposites, increasing value 
is given to all those psychological processes that are not 
concerned in outward adaptation and are therefore seldom 
or never consciously employed. These psychic factors that 
are excluded from the business of environmental adaptation 
are primarily unconscious elements. As the value of the 
conscious background and of the unconscious increases, 
it is to be expected that it will gain a corresponding influence 
over the conscious. On account of the inhibiting influence 
that the conscious exercises over the unconscious, the values 
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of the latter can gain recognition only indirectly. The 
inhibition to which they are subjected is a result of the 
exclusive directedness of the conscious contents. (This 
inhibition is identical with what Freud calls the “ censor ”.) 
The indirect manifestations of the unconscious show them¬ 
selves in the form of disturbances in conscious behaviour. 
In association experiments they appear as complex-indicators, 
in daily life as the ‘ symptomatic actions ' first described by 
Freud, and in neurotic conditions they appear as symptoms. 

Since the regression raises the value of those contents that 
were before excluded from conscious adaptation, and hence 
are either unconscious or only ‘ darkly conscious ’, those 
psychic elements that are now being forced over the threshold 
are admittedly useless from the standpoint of adaptation, and 
for this reason are invariably kept at a distance by the directed 
psychic fimctions. The nature of these contents is for all the 
world to read in the Freudian literature. They are not only 
infantile-sexual characteristics, but are generally incompatible 
contents and tendencies, partly immoral, partly unaesthetic, 
partly again of an irrational, imaginary nature. The inferior 
character these contents possess in respect to adaptation, 
has given occasion for that depreciatory judgment concerning 
the nature of these background processes with which we are 
familiar in psycho-analytic writings.^ What the regression 
brings to the surface certainly seems at first sight to be slime 
out of the depths; but if one does not stop at a surface 
impression, and there is a steadfast refusal to judge by 
appearance on the basis of a preconceived dogma, it wiU be 
found that this ‘ slime ’ contains not merely incompatible 

^ Somewhat in the fashion of the ancient Hudibras, whose opinion 
is mentioned by Kant {Trdunte eines Geistersehers, iii, Hauptst.) : 
" If a hypochondriacal wind is roaring in the bowels, it all depends 
upon what direction it takes ; if it goes downwards there comes a 
flatus, but if it goes upward there is a vision of a divine inspiration.” 
Professional satiety with neurotic unrealities makes the doctor sceptical, 
but a generalized judgment from the angle of pathology has the 
disadvantage of being always biased. 
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and discarded remnants of the daily life, or uncomfortable 
and objectionable animal tendencies, but also germs of new 
possibilities of life. Herein lies one of the greatest values of 
psycho-analysis, namely, that it does not fear to bring to 
hght the incompatible contents. This, no doubt, would be 
a thoroughly useless and even objectionable undertaking, 
were it not for the possibilities of a renewal of life that lie 
in the repressed contents. That this is and must be so is 
not only freely verifiable in practical experience, but can 
also be deduced from the following considerations. 

The process of adaptation requires a directed conscious 
function that is characterized by inner consistency and logical 
continuity. As we have seen, because the fimction is so 
directed, eveiyihing unsuitable must be excluded in order that 
the integrity of the direction may be maintained. The 
unsuitable incurs inhibition and thereby escapes attention. 
According to experience there is only one consciously directed 
function of adaptation. If, for example, I have a t hink i n g 
orientation I cannot at the same time be- oriented through 
feeling, since thinking and feeling are two quite different 
functions. In fact, I must carefuUy exclude feeling if I am 
to satisfy the logical laws of thi nk i n g, in order that thinking 
should not be disturbed by feeling. In this case I withdraw 
as much hbido as possible from the feeling process, so that this 
function becomes relatively unconscious. Experience teaches 
us that attitude is in the main habitual; accordingly the 
other unsuitable functions, in so far as they are incompatible 
with the prevailing attitude, are relatively unconscious, 
therefore unused, untrained, and undifferentiated. Further¬ 
more, by reason of co-existence they are necessarily assoaated 
with other contents of the unconscious, the inferiority and 
incompatibihty of which I have already alluded to. 
Accordingly when these functions are activated through 
regression, thus reaching consciousness, they take on a 
somewhat incompatible form, to a certain degree covered and 
disfigured by the slime of the deep. 
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If we remember that the cause of the damming up of the 
libido was the failure of the conscious attitude, we can under¬ 
stand what valuable seeds he in the unconscious contents 
activated through the regression, since these contain the 
elements of that other function which was excluded by the 
conscious attitude and which might complement in an effective 
way or even replace the inadequate conscious function. If 
fhiTildng fails as the adapted function, because one is dealing 
with a situation in which feeling is primarily required, the 
unconscious material activated by regression will contain 
the Tnksing feeling function, although still in embryonic 
form, that is to say, archaic and imdeveloped. Similarly, 
in the opposite type, regression would activate in the 
unconscious a t hinkin g function that wo\ild compensate 
the inadequate conscious feehng. 

Because the regression activates an rmconscious factor, 
it confronts conscioiisness with the problem of the soul as 
opposed to the problem of external adaptation. It is natural 
that the conscious should rise in revolt against taking up 
the regressive contents; yet it is none the less eventually 
forced, by the impossibility of further progress, into sub¬ 
mitting to the regressive values. In other words, the 
regression leads to the necessity of an adaptation to the soul, 
the iimer world of the psyche. 

Just as the adaptation to the environment may fail through 
the one-sidedness of the adapted function, so also the adapta¬ 
tion to the iimer world may fail through the one-sidedness 
of the function concerned with it. If, for example, the 
heaping up of the libido resulted from the failure of the 
t h i nk ing attitude vis-4-vis the demands of external adapta¬ 
tion, and if the unconscious feeling function is activated 
through regression, there then exists only a ‘ feeling into ’ 
attitude with respect to the inner world. This may at first 
suffice, but after a time it will cease to be adequate, and the 
thi nkin g function must likewise be requisitioned, just as 
was necessary in the reverse way when the outer world was 
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in question. Thus a complete orientation toward the inner 
world becomes a necessity until the inner adaptation is 
attained. Once the adaptation is achieved, progression 
can begin again. 

The principle of progression and regression is reflected in 
the myth of the whale-dragon,^ worked out by Frobenius, 
as I have shown in detail in my book, The Psychology of the 
Unconscious. The hero is the symbolical representative 
of the libido movement. The entrance into the dragon is 
the regressive course, while the journey towards the east 
(the night journey under the sea) with its attendant events 
symbolizes the efiort towards adaptation to the conditions of 
the psychic inner world. The complete swallowing up and 
disappearance of the hero in the belly of the dragon represents 
the complete withdrawal of interest from the outer world. 
The overcoming of the monster from within is the achieve¬ 
ment of adaptation to the conditions of the inner world; and 
finally, the escape with the help of a bird from the monster’s 
body, w’hich happens at the moment of sunrise, is the renewal 
of progression. It is characteristic that while the hero is 
within its belly the monster begins the night sea journey 
towards the east, that is to say, towards the sunrise. This 
seems to me to point to the fact that the regression is not 
necessarily a backw'ard step in the sense of involution or 
degeneration, but rather represents a necessary phase in 
development. The individual has, however, no awareness 
of this development; he feels himself to be in a state of 
compulsion that resembles an early infcuitile state, or even an 
embryonic condition within the womb. If he lingers on in 
this condition, then only can we speak of involution or 
degeneration. 

Similarly, progression is not to be confused with develop¬ 
ment, since the uninterrupted flow or outpouring of life is 
not necessarily development or differentiation. From 
primordial times certain plant and animal species have 
* L. Frobenius, Das Zeifalter des SonnengoUes, 1904. 
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remained at a standstill without further differentiation, 
and yet have continued to hve. In the same way the mental 
hfe of man can be progressive without evolution, and 
regressive without involution. Evolution and involution 
have as a matter of fact no immediate relation with pro¬ 
gression and regression, inasmuch as these latter are hfe- 
movements only which, notwithstanding their movement, 
actually have a stationary character. They correspond to 
what Goethe has described as systole and diastole.^ 

Many objections have been raised against conceiving myths 
as representing psychological facts. We are loth to give up 
the idea that the myth is some kind of explanatory allegory 
of astronomical, meteorological, or vegetative processes. 
The coexistence of explanatory tendencies is certainly not 
to be denied, since there is abundant proof of the fact that 
the myth also has an explanatory meaning, but we are still 
faced with the question : why should the myth explain 
in this allegorical way ? We have to imderstand whence 
the primitive derives this explanatory material; for it must 
not be forgotten that the causal principle is not the powerful 
factor in the mind of the primitive as it is with us. He is 
far less interested in explaining things than in weaving fables. 
We can see almost daily in our patients the way mythical 
phantasies arise. They are not thought out, but present 
themselves as pictures, or as a series of representations that 

‘ Diastole is the extraversion of the libido that extends into ever>’- 
thing. Systole is its concentration upon the individual, the monad. 
(" Systole, the conscious powerful contraction, which brings forth the 
individual, and diastole, the yearning to embrace the all." Chamberlain, 
p. 571.) To remain in one or the other of the two attitudes means 
death (p. 571), and therefore the one type is insufficient and needs 
completion through the opposite function. (" If a man holds himself 
exclusively in the receptive attitude, if diastole persists indefinitely, 
then there comes into the psychic life, just as into the body, crippling 
and finally death. Only action can restore life, and the first 
condition is limitation, that is systole, which creates a sharply defined 
measure. The more energetic the act, the more resolute must be the 
enforcing of the limitation." H. St. Chamberlain, Goethe 1912 
p. 581.) 
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force their way out of the unconscious, and when recounted, 
often have the character of connected episodes which possess 
the value of mj'thical presentation. That is how m57ths 
arise, and that is why the phantasies from the unconscious 
have so much in common with primitive myths. But in 
so far as the myth is nothing else but a projection from the 
unconscious, and not at all a conscious invention, it is quite 
understandable that we should everywhere come upon the 
same motives in myths, and that the myth should actually 
present typical psychological phenomena. 

The question must now be considered as to how the 
processes of progression and regression are to be understood 
energically. That they are essentially dynamic processes is by 
now sufficiently clear. Progression might be compared to a 
water-course that flows from a mount ain into a valley. The 
d a mmin g up of hbido corresponds to a specific obstruction 
in the direction of the flow, such as a dyke, which transforms 
the kinetic energy of the flow into the potential energy of 
position. Through the damming back the water is forced 
into another channel, if the water behind the Ham reaches 
a height that permits it to overflow in another direction. 
Perhaps it will flow into a canal where the energy arising 
from the difference in potential is transformed into electricity 
bj' means of a turbine. This transformation might serve 
as an image for the new progression brought about by the 
damming up and the regression. The changed character of 
the progression would be indicated by the new way in which 
the energy is now manifested. In this process of transforma¬ 
tion the principle of equivalence has an especial heuristic 
value. The intensity of progression reappears in the 
intensity of regression. 

It is not an essential postulate of the energic view-point 
that there must be progression and regression of the hbido, 
only that equivalent transformations must exist, for energetics 
sees only the quantum, but makes no attempt to explain the 
quale. Thus progression and regression are specific processes 
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which one must conceive as dynamic^ and which as such are 
conditioned through the qualities of matter. Progression 
and regression, therefore, are not in any sense derived from 
the essential nature of the concept of energy, though in their 
reciprocal relation they can only be understood energically. 
Why progression and regression should exist at aU can be 
explained only from the qualities of matter, that is, by means 
of a mechanistic, causal hypothesis. 

Progression as a continuous process of adaptation to 
environmental conditions is based upon the vital necessity 
for such adaptation. Necessity enforces complete orienta¬ 
tion to the conditions of the environment, and the suppression 
of those tendencies and possibihties which serve individuation. 

Regression on the other hand as an adaptation to the 
conditions of one’s own inner world is founded upon the 
vital necessity of satisfying the demands of individuation. 
Man is not a machine in the sense that he can consistently 
maintain the same output of work. He can only meet the 
demands of outer necessity in an ideal way if he is also 
adapted to his own inner world, that is to say, if he is in 
harmony with himself. Conversely, he can only adapt to his 
inner world and achieve unity with himself when he is adapted 
to the environmental conditions. As experience shows, 
the one or the other function can be neglected for a time only. 
If, for example, only a one-sided adaptation to the outer world 
is attained while the inner is neglected, the value of the inner 
conditions is gradually increased, and the fact becomes 
manifest through the irruption of personal elements into the 
external adaptation. I have seen a drastic case of this in 
the person of a manufacturer who. having worked his way 
to a high level of success and attainment, began to remember 
a certain phase of his youth when he took great pleasure 
in art. He felt the necessity of returning to these pursuits 
and began to make artistic patterns for the wares he manu¬ 
factured. The result was that no one wanted to buy these 
artistic products and the man became bankrupt after a 
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few years. His mistake lay in carrying over into the outer 
world wh^t belonged to the inner, misimderstanding the 
demands of individuation. Such a striking failure of a 
previously adequate function of adaptation can be explained 
only by this typical misapprehension of the inner demands. 

Although progression and regression are causally determined 
by the nature of the life processes on the one side, and by the 
environmental conditions on the other, none the less, when 
we look at them energicaUy, we must think of them only 
as means, or transitional points, in the flow of energy. 
Looked at from this angle, progression and its resulting 
achievement of adaptation become a means to regression, 
that is, to a manifesting of the inner world in the outer. 
In this way fresh means are created for attaining a changed 
mode of progression that represents a better adaptation to 
the environmental conditions. 

b. Eztraveision and Introversion 

Progression and regression can be related to extraversion 
and introversion of the hbido; the one as adaptation to 
outer conditions can be looked upon as extraversion, the other 
as adaptation to inner conditions can be taken as introversion. 
However, from this parallelism there might arise a con¬ 
siderable confusion of concepts, since progression and 
regression are only vaguely analogous to extraversion and 
introversion. In reahty these latter concepts concern 
dynamisms of a kind difierent from progression and regression. 
The two last are dynamisms, or regularly determined trans¬ 
formations of energy, while extraversion and introversion, 
as their names indicate, are dynamisms, or forms, of pro¬ 
gression or regression as the case may be. Progression is 
a movement of life the direction of which is forward in the 
same sense as the direction of time is forward. This move¬ 
ment can appear in two different forms, either extraverted 
when objects, that is, environmental conditions, are the 
predominant influence upon the character of the progression, 
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this character being the result of an extraverted attitude on 
the part of the individual; or introverted if the progression 
has to conform with the conditions of the ego, or more strictly 
with the ‘ subjective factor Similarly, regression can 
proceed along two lines, either as a retreat from the outer 
world, introversion, or as a flight into extravagant, external 
experiences, extra version. Lack of success makes of the 
first attitude a condition of dull brooding, while failure in 
extra version means the life of the waster. These two different 
ways of reacting, which I have called extra- and introversion, 
correspond to two opposite types of attitude, and are described 
in detail in my book, Psychologiccd Types. 

The libido moves not only forward and backward, but 
also outward and inward. I have been at pains to set forth 
the psychology of the latter movement of the libido in my 
book on types, and will therefore forego further elaboration 
of it in this connexion. 

c. The Transposition of the Libido 

In the Psychology of the Unconscious (Part iii. Chapter iii) 
I have used the expression ‘ transformation ’ of the libido 
to describe its energic metamorphosis or conversion. I mean 
by this expression the shifting of psychic intensities or values 
from one content to another, a process corresponding to the 
so-called transformation of energy; for example, in the 
steam engine the conversion of heat into the pressure of 
steam, and then into the energy of motion. Similarly the 
energy of certain psychological phenomena are transformed 
by suitable means into other dynamisms. In the work 
above mentioned I have given examples of this process of 
transformation, so that I can spare myself the labour of 
further illustration here. 

When nature is left to herself energy is transformed along 
the lines of natural ‘ gradients ’; by this means natural 
phenomena are produced, but not work. So also man when 
left to himself hves as a natural phenomenon, and, in the 
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proper meaning of the word, produces no work. It is culture 
that provides the machine through which the natural 
potentials are employed for the achievement of work. That 
man should ever have discovered this machine must be due 
to something rooted deep in his nature, in the very nature, 
indeed, of the hving creature as such. For living matter 
is itself a transformer of energy, life participating, in some 
stiU unknown fashion, in the transformation process. Life 
takes place through the fact, that it makes use of natural 
physical and chemical conditions as a means to its existence. 
The living body is a machine that converts the amount of 
energy taken up into its equivalents in other dynamic mani¬ 
festations. One cannot say that physical energy is converted 
into hfe, but only that the transformation is the expression 
of hfe. 

In the same way that the hving body as a whole is a machine, 
so other adaptations to physical and chemical conditions 
also have the value of machines that make other forms of 
transformation possible. Thus, for example, all the means 
employed by an animal for the safeguarding and furthering 
of his existence, not to speak of the direct nourishment of 
his body, can be regarded as machines that make use of 
natural potential in order to produce work. When the 
beaver fells trees and dams up the flow of water, thi«; is an 
effort of work conditioned through his differentiation 
and this latter is a natural culture, which, like a machine, 
functions as a converter of eneigy. S imilar ly, human cultiuej 
as a natural product of differentiation, is a machine; first 
of all a technical one that uses natural conditions for the 
transformation of ph5^cal and chemical energy, but also a 
mental machine using mental conditions for the transfor¬ 
mation of hbido. 

Just as it has been possible for man to discover the turbine, 
and, by leading a river to it, to convert the latter’s energy of 
motion into electricity capable of manifold applications, 
so it has been possible for him to convert, through the aid 
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of a machine, natural energies that would otherwise flow 
away without accomplishing work into other djmamic forms 
productive of work. 

The transformation of the instinctive energy occurs through 
its transference to an analogue of the object of the instinct. 
Just as a power station imitates a waterfall and thereby 
gets possession of the latter’s energy, so the psychic mechanism 
imitates an instinct and thereby deprives it of its energy. 
A good example of this is a spring ceremonial of the 
Watschandies.^ After digging a hole in the earth they 
surround it with bushes so that it suggests the female genitals. 
Around this hole they dance, holding their spears before 
them in such a way as to simulate the erected penis. While 
dancing about the hole they thrust their spears into the 
groimd and cry: " PuUi nira, puUi nira, wataka ! ” (non 
fossa, non fossa, sed curmus!) During the ceremony none 
of the participants is allowed to look at a woman. 

By means of the cleft in the ground the Watschandies 
make an analogue of the female genitals, the object of the 
natural instinct. By the reiterated shouting and the ecstasy 
01 the dance they suggest to themselves that the hole is 
really the vulva, and, in order not tc have this illusion 
disturbed by the real object of the instinct, none may look 
upon a woman. We are dealing here with an indubitable 
case of canalization of energy, and the transference of it to 
an analogue of the original object by the imitation of the 
sexual act *; by nfeans of the dance, moreover, which is 
really a mating-play, as with birds and other animals. 

This dance has an extraordinary significance as a ceremony 
of earth-impregnation and therefore takes place in the spring. 
It is a magical act which has the purpose of transferring the 
libido to the earth, whereby the latter receives an esjiecial 

Preuss, Globus, 86, p. 358, as well as Schultze, Psychologie der 
Naturvdlker, p. 168, and Jung, Psychology of the Unconscious, p. 167. 

* Compare this with the observation of Pechuel-Loesche, Volkskunde 
von Loango, 1907, p. 38. The dancers scrape the ground with one 
foot and carry out specific abdominal movements at the same time. 
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psychic value, becoming an object of expectation. The mind 
then busies itself with the earth, and is in turn determined 
by her, whereby the possibility, and even probability, is given 
that man will give her hLs attention, which is the psychological 
pre-requisite of the cultivation of the earth. Primitive 
cultivation actually results, although not exclusively, through 
the forming of sexual analogies. The ‘ bridal couch in the 
field ' is a transference ceremony of this sort. -On a spring 
night the peasant takes his wife out into the field and has 
intercourse with her there, in order to fertilize the field. 
In this way a close conne.xion and analogy is brought about, 
which acts like a canal that leads water from a natural river into 
a power-station. The instinctive energy is closely associated 
with the field, so that the cultivation of the latter receives 
the value of the sexual act. This association assures a 
permanent flow of interest to the field, which accordingly 
exerts an attraction upon the worker. He is thus led to 
occupy himself with the field in a way that is obviously 
favourable to fertility. 

As Meringer has very aptly shown, the association of 
libido (in the sexual sense as well) and the t illin g of the earth 
is expressed in usages of speech.* The putting of libido into 
the earth obviously takes place not through sexual analogies 
alone, but also through direct magical touch, as when the 
' Walens ’ is used on the field.* To the primitive this trans¬ 
ference of hbido becomes so concrete a thing that he even 
inclines to regard his fatigue from work' as a state of being 
‘ sucked dry ’ by the daemon of the field.® All great under¬ 
takings and efforts such as cultivation of the soil, hunting, 
war, etc., are entered upon by the primitive with ceremonies 
of magical analogy', or with preparatory charms, which quite 
manifestly have the psychological aim of leading over the 

* Meringer, WorUr und Sachtn. Indogerm. Forsch., 16, pp. 179-84, 
and Thi Psychology of the Unconscious, p. 514. 

* Compare Mannhardt, H'ald und Feldculte, i, pp. 480 ff. 

* Ibid., i. V. 483. 
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libido into the necessary activity. In the buffalo dances of 
the Taos Pueblos, the dancers represent both hunters and 
game. Through the excitement and pleasure of the dance 
the libido is brought over into the form of hunting activity. 
The needful pleasure of the dance is produced by rhythmic 
drumming, and the stimulating songs of the old men who 
direct the whole ceremony. It is well known that old people 
live in their memories and love to speak of their former deeds ; 
this ‘ warms ’ them. Warmth ' kindles and thus the old 
men in a sense give the first imptilse to the dance; i.e. the 
mimetic ceremony the aim of which is to accustom the young 
men to the chase and to prepare them for it psychologically. 
S imil ar ‘ rites d’entr’ie are reported from many primitive 
tribes.^ A classical example is the Atninga ceremony of the 
Aruntas. It consists in first stirring to anger the members of 
the tribe who are summoned for an expedition of revenge. 
This is accomplished by the leader tying the hair of the man 
to be avenged to the mouth and penis of the man who is to 
be made angry. At the same time the leader kneels on the 
man and embraces him as if performing the sexual act with 
him.® It is understood that by this means " the bowels 
of the man will be made to bum with desire to avenge the 
murder The ceremony obviously serves to bring about an 
intimate acquaintanceship of each individual with the 
murdered m«m, and thus each is made to wish to avenge 
the dead. 

The great circumstantial detail with which such ceremonies 
are often carried out shows how much is needed to divert the 
libido from its natural river-bed of daily custom into an 
unaccustomed activity. Modem reason thinks this can be 
achieved by a mere decision of the will, and that we thus escape 
all need of magical ceremonies. This largely explains why 

* A comprehensive summary is to be found in Uvy-Briihl's 
Les fonctions mentales dans Us socieies infirieures, pp. 262 ff. 

See picture, p. 560, Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia. 
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for so long we have been at a loss to understand these primitive 
ceremonies. But when we remember that the primitives 
are much more unconscious, much nearer to being mere 
phenomena of nature than we are, and are therefore scarcely 
aware of what we call ‘ will then it is easy to understand 
why the primitive needs detailed ceremonies where a sim ple 
act of will suffices us. We are more conscious, that is, more 
domesticated. In the course of the centuries we have been 
fortimate enough to master not only the wild nature about us, 
but also to subdue our own wildness—at least temjwrarily 
and to a certain degree! At all events, w'e have been 
acquiring ‘ will ’, that is, disposable energy; and, though 
perhaps not much, it is nevertheless more than the primitive 
possesses. Therefore we are no longer in need of magical 
dances in order to make us ‘ strong' for an undertaking, 
at least not in ordinary cases. Yet when we have in hand 
something that exceeds our powers, some thing that could 
easily go wrong, then, with the blessing of the church, we 
solemnly lay the foundation-stone, or we ‘ baptize' a shi p 
as she slips from the docks; in time of war we assure our¬ 
selves of the aid of a patriotic god, the sweat of fear forcing 
a fervent prayer from the lips of the strongest. Thus there 
need be only conditions of some insecurity for the ‘ magiral 
formalities' to be brought to life again in a quite natural 
fashion. Through these ceremonies the deeper emotional 
forces are released; conviction becomes blind auto-suggestion 
and the psychic field of vision is narrowed to one fixed point, 
upx)n which the whole weight of the imconscious vis a tergo 
is concentrated. And it is an objective fact that success 
attends the sure, rather than the unsure. 

d. Symbol-makizig 

The psychological machine w'hich transforms energy is 
the symbol. I mean a real symbol and not a sign. The 
Watschandies’ hole in the earth is not merely a sign or sub¬ 
stitute for the genitals of the woman, but a symbol that 
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represents the idea of the earth-woman who is to be fertilized. 
To mistake jt for a human woman would be to interpret 
the s)mibol semiotically, and this would fatally disturb the 
value of the ceremony. It is for this reason that none of the 
dancers may look upon a woman. The semiotic conception 
would destroy the machine in just the same way as the 
destruction of the conduit-pipe would incapacitate a turbine. 
It would indeed be a very unnatural sort of water-fall that 
owed its existence to the suppression of natural conditions. 
Far be it from me to assert that the semiotic interpretation 
is meaningless; it is not only possible, but also very true. 
Its usefulness is undisputed in all those cases where nature 
is merely crippled, without any effective accomphshment 
coming from it. But the semiotic interpretation becomes 
meaningless when it is applied exclusively and schematically, 
when, in short, it ignores the real nature of the symbol and 
seeks to depreciate it to the level of a mere sign. 

The first achievement wrung by the primitive from 
instinctive energy, through the practice of analogy, is magic. 
A ceremony is magic so long as it is not carried out in effective 
work, but preserves the state of expectation. In this latter 
case the energy is led over into a new object and produces a 
new dynamism, which, however, remains magical only so 
long as it creates no effective work. The advantage to be 
derived from a magical ceremony lies in the fact that the 
newly-invested object contains an effective possibility in 
relation to the psyche. Through its value it works in a 
determining and creative fashion, so that for a long time the 
mind is gripped and possessed by it. Further action is thus 
stimulated, and this is carried into effect upon the magical 
object in half-pla3dul practices and exercises, chiefly 
rhythmical in character. A good example is found in those 
South American cliff drawings which consist of furrows deeply 
graven in the hard stone. They have been made by the Indians 
in a kind of play going over the furrows again and again 
with stones, and this practice has been kept up for centuries. 
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It is hard to ascribe any meaning to the contents of the designs, 
the activity bound up with them, howeve^ is incom¬ 
parably significant.^ The influence exerted upon the mind by 
the magically efiective object brings with it other possibilities. 
Through a sustained playful interest in the object, a man 
may make all sorts of discoveries about it which otherwise 
would have escaped him. Many discoveries have actually 
been made in just this way. It is not in vain that magic 
is called the mother of science. Until late in the Middle 
Ages what we call to-day natural science was nothing else 
than ma^c. A striking example of this is alchemy, the 
s5unbolism of which shows quite unmistakably the principle 
of the transformation of energy I have described above. 
Indeed the later alchemists were actually conscious of this 
wisdom.* But only through the evolution of magic into 
science, that is, through the progress from a condition of mere 
expectation to actual work on the object have we come to 
that mastery of the forces of nature which the age of magic 
dreamed of. E%"en the dream of the alchemist about the 
transformation of the elements has been fulfilled. The 
magical distant eSect has been realized through the discovery 
of electricity. Therefore we have every reason to value the 
making of symbols, and to tender our homage to the symbol 
as the invaluable means by which we are able to use for 
efiective work the merely instinctive flow of the energic 
process. A waterfall is certainly more beautiful than a 
power station, but dir a necessitas teaches us to value electric 
fighting and electrical industry more highly than the lovely 
uselessness of the waterfall that refreshes us only for a 
quarter of an hour on a holiday walk. 

Just as in physical Nature only a very s m al l portion of 
the natural energy can be transformed into practically 
useful energy, and by far the greater part must be left to 

> Th. Koch. Sudamerikaniscke Felszgicknungen, 1907. 

* Compare H. Silberer, Probletne der Mystik, and also Chr. Rosen- 
creutr. Chvmisckt Hockzeit. 
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work itself out in natural phenomena, so in our psychical 
Nature, only a small part of the total energy can be drawn 
away from the natural flow. An incomparably greater 
part of the energy cannot be utilized by us, but goes to 
sustain the regular course of life. Therefore the libido is by 
nature apportioned out to the various function-systems 
from which it cannot be wholly withdrawn. The libido 
is invested in these functions as specific force that is not to 
be transformed. Only in a case where a symbol offers a 
greater potential than nature, is it possible to convert the 
libido into other forms. The history of culture has sufficiently 
demonstrated that man possesses a relative superfluity of 
energy which is capable of application over and above the 
merely natural flow. The fact that the symbol makes 
this deflection of energy possible shows that not all the libido 
is bound up in a form determined by natural law whereby a 
regular course is enforced, but that a certain quantum of 
energy remains over, and may be termed excess libido. 
It is conceivable that this excess may be due to failure on the 
part of the permanently organized functions to compensate 
suf&ciently the difierences in intensity. They might be 
compared to a water system the calibre of which is too small 
to conduct a sufficient quantity of the water that is being 
steadily supplied. The water will then overflow in one way 
or another. From this excess of libido certain psychical 
processes result which cannot be explained, or only very 
inadequately explained, by merely natural conditions. How 
are we to explain the religious processes, for instance, the 
nature of which is essentially symbolical ? In the form of 
representations, symbols are religious ideas; in the form of 
action, they are rites or ceremonies. Symbols are the mani¬ 
festation and expression of the excess libido. At the same 
time, they are transitions to new activities, which must be 
specifically characterized as cultural activities in contrast 
to the instinctive functions that run their course according 
to natural law. 
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I have also called the symbol which converts enei^ a 
hbido analogue.^ By this I define a representation that is 
suited to express the libido equivalent, by virtue of which 
the libido is led over into a form different from the original 
one. Mythology offers innumerable images of this sort, 
ranging from sacred objects like churingas, fetishes, etc., 
up to the figures of gods. The rites, with which the saaed 
objects are surrounded, often disclose very p lainl y their 
character as transformers of energy. Thus, for example, 
the primitive rubs his churinga rhythmically and thereby 
takes into hi m self the magic power of the fetish, at the same 
time imparting a fresh ‘ charge ’ to the fetish.* An example 
of a higher stage on the same line of development is found 
in the totem idea, with which the beginnings of tribal forma¬ 
tion are intimately bound up, and which leads over directly 
to the idea of the palladium, the protective and tribal divinity, 
and to the idea of human community-organization in generah 
The transformation of libido through the symbol is a process 
that has been taking place since the beginning of time and 
its effectiveness continues. Symbols are never thought out 
consciously ; they are always produced from the unconscious 
in the way of so-called revelation, or intuition.* Judging 
from the close relation of the mythological symbol to the 
dream s>Tnbol, and in view of the fact that, as P. Lejeune 
says, the dream is " le dieu des sauvages ”, it is more than 
probable that the greater part of the historical symbols arise 


^ Psychology of the Unconscious. 

* Spencer and Gillen, The Northern Tribes of Central Australia, 
1904, p. 277. 

* " Man, of course, has alwa 3 rs been trying to understand and control 
his en\’ironnient, but in the early stages this process was nnconsdous. 
The matters, which are problems for us, existed latent in the primitive 
brain; there undehned lay both problem and answer; through 
many ages of savagery, first one and then another partial answer 
emerged into consciousness; at the end of the series, hardly com¬ 
pleted to-day, there will be a new S 3 mthesis in which riddle and 
answer are one.” A. E. Crawley, The Idea of the Soul, 1909, 
o. 11. 
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directly from dreams, or at least are inspired by them.^ 
As to the choice of the totem, we are quite certain of the part 
played by dreams, and corresponding evidence as to the choice 
of the gods is also at hand. This symbol function, existing 
since the most ancient times, is stiU present to-day in spite 
of the fact that for many centuries the tendency of mental 
development has been toward the forcible suppression of 
individual symbols. One of the. first steps in this direction 
was the establishing of an ofl&cial state reUgion, a further 
step was the rooting out of polytheism, the first beginnings 
of which is to be found in the attempt of Amenophis IV. We 
know how much the Christian era has achieved in the 
suppression of individual symbol-making. As the intensity 
of the Christian idea begins to pale, we may anticipate a 
corresponding renewal of individual symbol-formation. 
The prodigious increase of Christian sects since the eighteenth 
century, the century of ‘ enhghtenment ’, is already a speaking 
witness to this anticipation. The great spread of ‘ Christian 
Science theosophy, anthroposophy, and Mazdeism are 
further steps along the same path. 

In practical work with our patients we come at every 
step upon such symbol-formations, the purpose of which is 
the transformation of libido. At the beg innin g of treatment 
we find the symbol-forming process at work, but in a relatively 
purposeless form, as shown by the fact that it affords too 
little potential. The libido is not converted into effective 
work, but flows away unconsciously along the old chaimel, 
that is, into archaic sexual phantasies and phantastic 
activities. Accordingly the patient remains at war with 
himself, in other words, neurotic. In such a case analysis 
in the strict sense of the word is indicated—that is, the 
reductive method inaugurated by Freud, whereby all 
inappropriate symbols are split up and reduced to their 

^ " Les reves sont pour les sauvages ce que la Bible est pour nous, 
a source de la r6v61ation divine.” Gatschet, The Klamath Language 
contributed to the N. American Ethnological Review, ii, 1, cit. in Ldvy- 
Briihl, Les fonctions mentales. 
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natural elements. The power-works lying too high and 
built unsuitably are tom down and separated into their 
primitive constituents, the original flow of water being thus 
re-established. Nevertheless the unconscious continues to 
make symbols which one might obviously continue to reduce 
to their elements, ad infinitum. But man can never rest 
satisfied with the natural coxirse of things, because he always 
has an excess of libido that can be offered a more favourable 
outlet than the merely natural one ; accordingly he inevitably 
goes in search of it, no matter how often he “may be forced 
by reduction back into the natural channels. We have 
therefore reached the conviction that when the unsuitable 
structures have been reduced, and the natural course of 
things restored, the possibility of a normal life bemg thus 
attained, reduction is not to be pushed further. Instead 
there should be a reinforcement of the symbol-forming 
tendency in a synthetic direction, so that a more favourable 
gradient for the excess of libido may be found. 

Reduction to the natural condition is for men neither an 
ideal nor a panacea. If the natural were really the ideal 
condition, then the primitive would be leading an enviable 
existence. But that is by no means so, for together with 
all the other sorrows and fatigues of human life, the primitive 
is tortured by superstitions, anxieties, and compulsions 
to such a degree that, if he lived in our civilization, he could not 
be described as other than profoimdly neurotic, if not indeed 
mad. What would one say of a European who conducted 
himself in the following fashion? A n^o had a dream in 
which he was pursued by his enemies, caught and burned 
alive. The next day he got his relatives to make a fire, 
and had himself laid with his feet in the fire, under the con¬ 
viction that this apotropaeic^ ceremony woxild forestall 
the mishap of which he had dreamed. He was so badly 
burned that for many months he was imable to stir.* 

^ Apotropaeic, that which averts. 

» L6vy-Bruhl, Lcs fonctions metOales, p. 54. 
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Mankind has been freed from these senseless anxieties by 
the continually progressive symbol-formation which leads 
to culture. The regression to nature must therefore 
ne ces sarily be followed by a synthetic building up of the 
symbol. Reduction leads down to the primitive natural 
man and his peculiar mentahty. Freud has had chiefly 
in view the ruthless desire for pleasure, Adler the ' psychology 
of prestige These certainly are two quite essential 
peculiarities of the primitive psyche, but they are far from 
being the only ones. For the sake of completeness one must 
also mention other characteristics of primitive mentality, 
such as the playful, the mystical, the ‘ heroic', etc. ; but 
above all that conspicuous fact of the primitive mind, its 
abandonment to supra-personal ' powers ’, be they instincts, 
affects, superstitions, phantasies, magicians, witches, spirits, 
demons, or gods. Reduction leads into the inferiority of 
the primitive, a position from which civilized man hopes to 
have escaped. Just as reduction makes a man acquainted 
with his subservience to ‘ powers', thereby presenting him 
with a rather dangerous problem, so the synthetic treatment 
of the s5mibol brings him to the religious problem, not so 
much to the problem- of present religious creeds as to the 
religious problem of the primitive. Against the very real 
powers that dominate him only an equally real fact can 
offer help and protection; no thought-system, but direct 
experience only, can hold the balance against the blind 
power of the instincts. 

In opposition to the polymorphism of the primitive 
instinctual nature stands the regulating principle of 
individuation; the multiplicity and inner division of 
part contradicting part is opposed by a contractive 
umty, the power of which is just as great as that 
of the instincts. Taken together, both form one of 
the self-regulating necessary pairs of opposites, often 
spoken of as nature and spirit. But the foundations 
of these conceptions are psychic conditions between 
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which human consciousness moves to and fro like the 
pointer of the scales. 

Primitive mentality is only given to us aS a direct 
experience in the form of the infantile psyche that stiU lives 
in our memories. The peculiarities of this childish psyche axe 
conceived by Freud, and quite justly, as infantile sexuality; 
for opt of this germinal beginning there develops the later, 
mature sexual being. But Freud deduces aU sorts of other 
mental peculiarities from this infantile germ state, so that it 
almost begins to look as though the mind also came from a 
sexual pre-stage, and therefore were nothing else than an 
offshoot of sexuality. Freud overlooks the fact that the 
infantile, polyvalent beginnings are not merely a peculiar, 
perverse pre-stage of a normal and mature sexuality, but 
that they seem peculiarly perverse just because they are not 
only the pre-stage to mature sexuality, but also to the mental 
peculiarities of the individual. The complete adult man 
grows out of the germinal stage, and therefore the latter is 
no more exclusively sexual than is the mind of the grown 
man. There are to be found in these origins not only the 
beginnings of an adult life, but also the whole ancestral 
inheritance, \inlimited in range. This inheritance includes 
not only the instincts from the animal stage, but also aU 
those difierences of culture which have left behind trans¬ 
missible memory traces. Thus every child is bom with a 
great split in his make-up ; on the one side a more or less 
animal-like, unconscious nature, on the other, the last embodi¬ 
ment of an ancient and endlessly complicated inheritance. 
This split causes the tension found in the infantile psyche, 
and • e.xplains in addition many other riddles of infant 
psychology—which cannot be said to be poor in such riddles. 
To be sure, ever}- kindergarten teacher ' imderstands ’ child- 
psychology. For me it is one of the most difficult psycho¬ 
logical questions. 

If now, by means of a reductive procedure, we uncover the 
infantile pre-stages of an adult psyche, we find as the ultimate 
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foundation the infantile seeds, cojitaining on the one side 
the later natxiral sexual creatiire in statu nascendi, and on 
the other, all those evolved, historical pre-conditions belonging 
to culture. This is beautifully mirrored in the dreams of 
children. Many of these are very simple ' childish ’ dreams, 
and are immediately understandable, but others contain 
almost vertiginous possibilities of content and meaning, 
only reveahng their deeper significance in the light of primitive 
parallels. This other side is the mind in nuce. Childhood 
is therefore not only important because it is the starting point 
for possible cripplings of instinct, but also because this is 
the time when, terrifying or encouraging, those far-seeing 
dreams and images come from the soul of the child, which 
prepare his whole destiny. In childhood, too, those 
retrospective intuitions first arise, which extend far beyond 
the limits of childish experience into the hfe of the ancestors. 
Thus in the child’s soul there is already a ‘ natural ’ as opposed 
to a spiritual condition. It is recognized that man living 
in the state of nature is in no sense merely ‘ natural ’ like an 
animal, but sees, believes, fears, worships things the meaning 
of which is not at all discoverable from the conditions of his 
natural environment. The underlying meaning of these 
things leads us in fact far away from all that is natural, 
obvious, or easily intelligible, and not infrequently contrasting 
most vividly with the instincts of every living creature. 
We need only remind ourselves of all those gruesome rites 
and customs of primitives against which every natural feeling 
rises in revolt, or of all those convictions and ideas which are 
in indisputable contradiction to the evidence of the facts. 
These things force us to the assumption that the spiritual 
principle, whatever that may be, enforces itself against the 
merely natural conditions with an incredible strength. One 
might say that this is also natural ’, and that both forces 
have their origin in one and the same ‘ nature I do not 
in the least doubt this origin, but I must point out that this 
' natural' something presents a conflict between two principles 
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to which, according to taste, one can give this or that name, 
and that this opposition is the expression, and perhaps also 
the foimdation, of the tension which we term psychic energy. 

From theoretical considerations also we could affirm the 
existence in children also of such a tension of opposites. 
Without it there could be no energy, since, as Herachtus 
has said, “ War is the father of all things.” ^ As I have 
already shown, this conflict can be understood as an opposition 
between the profoundly natural creature in the new-born 
man, and a measure of highly difierentiated inheritance. 
The natural man is characterized by unmitigated instinctiye- 
ness. He is completely delivered over to the instincts. 
The heritage that stands in opposition to this condition 
consists in the memory deposits from all the experiences 
of his ancestors. One is inclined to approach this assumption 
with scepticism becatise one thinks that ‘ inherited ’ ideas 
are meant. That is not the case. What is meant is rather 
inherited possibilities of ideas, ‘ paths ’ that have been 
gradually developed through the cumulative experience of 
the ancestors. To deny the inheritance of these paths would 
be equivalent to denying the inheritance of the brain. To be 
logical such sceptics would have to maintain that the child 
is bom with an ape’s brain. Since, however, it is bora with 
a human brain, this must sooner or later begin to function 
in a human way, and apparently it will begin at the level 
of the most recent ancestors. Obviously this functioning 
remains deeply unconscious to the child. At first he is 
<x)nscious only of the instincts; and ail that opposes them 
is embodied in his visible parents. Thus the child has no 
idea that what stands in his way may be within himself. 
Rightly or wrongly, whatever interferes with him is projected 
upon the parents or surrc^ates. This infantile prejudice 
cUngs so persistently that we physicians often have the 
greatest trouble in persuading our patients that the wicked 
father who forbade everything was far more inside than 
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outside themselves. Everything that works from the un¬ 
conscious appears projected on others. These others are 
not wholly guiltless, to be sime, for even the worst projection 
is at least hung on a hook, perhaps a very small one, but still 
a hook offered by the other person. 

Although our inheritance consists in physiological paths, 
still it was mental processes in our ancestors that created 
the paths. If these traces come to consciousness again 
in the individual, they can do so only in the form of 
mental processes; and if these processes can become conscious 
only through individual experience and thus appear as 
individual acquisitions, they are none the less pre-existing 
traces, which are merely ‘ fiUed-out' by the individual 
experience. Every ‘ impressive ’ experience is such an 
impression, in an ancient but previously unconscious 
stream-bed. 

The pre-existing paths are hard facts, as indisputable as 
the historical fact of man having built a city out of his original 
dwelling-cave. This development was possible cuily through 
community culture, and the latter was possible only through 
the restriction of instinct. The curbing of instinct is main¬ 
tained through mental processes with the same force and with 
the same results in the individual as in the history of peoples. 
The controlling of instinct is a normative or, more accurately, 
a nomothetical process; and its power comes from the 
unconscious fact of inherited disposition, the deposits of the 
mental processes of the ancestors. The- mind, as the 
eff^tive principle in the inheritance, is made up from 
the siun of the ancestral minds, the unseen fathers,^ 
whose authority is bom with the child. 

The philosophical concept of spirit * has never yet been 
able to free itself as a term from the overpowering bond of 

^ Soderblom, Das Werden des Gottesglaubens, pp. 88 ff. and 175 ff. 

Up to this point the German word ‘ Geist ’ has been consistently 
tonslated as ‘ mind ’, similarly * geistig ’ as ‘ mental ’; this rendering 
ing manifestly nearer the author’s meaning than ‘ spirit ’, but here 
the sense demands the original meaning. [Translator.] 
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identity with the other concept of spirit, namely, ghost. 
Religious intuition, on the other hand, has succeeded in getting 
over the linguistic association with ghosts, by characterizing 
spiritual {geistige) authority as God. 

In the course of centuries this intmtion has grown into 
a formulation of that spiritual principle which is opposed 
to mere instinctiveness. What is specially significant in this 
concept is the fact that God is also conceived as the creator 
of nature. He is looked upon as the maker of those incomplete 
creatures who err and sin, and at the same time he is then- 
judge and educator. Simple logic would say: if I make 
a creature who falls into error and sin, and is practically 
worthless through his blind instinctiveness, I am manifestly 
a bad creator and have not even completed my apprentice¬ 
ship. (This argument played an important role in gnosticism.) 
But the religious point of view is not overthrown by this 
criticism; it asserts that the ways and-intentions of God are 
inscrutable. Actually the gnostic argument found little 
favour in history, since plainly the inviolability of the idea 
of God corresponded to a vital need before which every sort 
of logic paled. (It is to be imderstood that we are speaking 
here not of God as Ding an sich, but only of a human intuition 
which, as such, is a legitimate object of science.) 

Although the concept of God is a ^iritual principle 
par excellence, none the less the collective need will have it 
that it is at the same time an intuition of the first creative 
cause, out of which proceed all the forces of instinct that 
resist the spiritual principle. Thus God would be not only 
the spiritual light, appearing as the latest flower on the tree 
of evolution, not only the spiritual goal of redemption in 
which all creation culminates, not only the end and the 
purpose, but also the darkest, most primordial cause of 
nature’s blackest deeps. This is a tremendous paradox 
which manifestly corresponds to a profound psychological 
truth. For it asserts an e^ntial contradictoriness in one 
and the same being, a being whose innermost nature consists 
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in the tension between opposites. Science calls this ‘ being ’ 
energy, since energy is that something which is like a moving 
balance between the opposites. For this reason, an intuition 
of God, in itself impossibly paradoxical, may be so satisfjdng 
to human needs that no logic, however apparently valid, 
can stand against it. As a matter of fact, even the most 
profound contemplation could scarcely have discovered a more 
appropriate formula for this fundamental fact of iimer 
perception. 

It is not I believe, superfluous to have discussed in con¬ 
siderable detail the nature of the opposites that xmderlie 
psychic energy.^ The Freudian theory consists in a carnal 
explanation of the psychology of instinct. From this stand¬ 
point the spiritual principle can appear only as an appendage, 
a by-product of the instincts. Inasmuch as its restricting 
and repressive power cannot be denied, this principle has been 
ascribed to the influences of education, moral authorities, 
conventions, and traditions. These higher factors in their 
turn derive their power, according to the theory, from 
repression in the manner of a vicious circle. The spiritual 
principle is not recognized as the corresponding equivalent 
and opposite of the dynamis of instinct. 

The spiritual view-point, on the other hand, has 
embodied itself in religious intuition, which I can assume 
to be sufficiently recognized. The Freudian psychology 
seems to threaten this view-point, but is not more of a menace 
than materialism in general, whether scientific or practical. 
The theoretical one-sidedness of the Freudian sexual theory 
is at least significant as a symptom. Even if it has no 
scientific justification, it has a moral one. It is doubtless 
true that in st in ct in the field of sexuality collides most 
frequently and most conspicuously with moral views. The 

I I have treated this same problem from other aspects and in 
a different way in the Psychology of the Unconscious, pp. 193-^, and 
p. 480; also in Instinct and the Unconscious, included in the 
present volume, and in Psychological Types, p. 240. 
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collision between infantile instinctiveness and the ethical 
order can never be avoided. It is, as I believe, the conditio 
sine qua non of psychic energy. It is self-evident, we all 
agree, that murder, stealing, and ruthlessness of every sort 
are inadmissible; yet, we speak of a sexual question, not 
of a murder question, nor of a rage problem. Social reform 
is never invoked in favour of those who wreak their bad 
tempers on their fellow men. All these things are examples 
of instinctive behaviour, yet the necessity for their suppression 
seems to us self-evident. Only after sexuality do we put 
the mark of interrogation. This points to a doubt. We 
begin to wonder whether our present moral concepts and the 
legal institutions based upon them are really adequate or 
suitable for their ends. No discerning person would contest 
the fact that in this field there are sharply divided opinions. 
No problem of this kind could exist if public opinion were 
united about it. Manifestly a reaction is taking place against 
a too rigorous morality. It is not just an outbreak of primitive 
instinct; such outbreaks, we know, are never concerned 
with restrictive laws and moral problems. In this reaction, 
however, the question is seriously raised whether our present 
moral conceptions have dealt fairly with the nature of 
sexuality. Out of this doubt there springs a Intimate 
interest in the attempt to imderstand sexuahty more truly 
and deeply ; and this interest has given birth not only to 
the Freudian psycholog}^ but also to many other investiga¬ 
tions. The special emphasis, therefore, that Freud has 
given to sexuality could be taken as a more or less consdoos 
answer to the question of the hour; and conversely, the 
recognition that Freud has received from the public might 
prove how well-timed his answer was. An attentive and 
critical reader of Freud’s writings cannot fail to remark how 
eminently comprehensive is his concept of sexuahty. In 
fact it covers so much that one is often moved to wonder 
w’hy in certain places the author makes use of sexual 
terminology' at all His concept of sexuality includes not 
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only the physiological sexual processes, but almost every 
stage, phase, and condition of feeling and desire. This 
extraordinary flexibility makes his concept universaUy 
applicable, but not to the advantage of the explanations 
resulting therefrom. By using this inclusive concept one 
can explain a work of art, or a religious experience in exactly 
the same terms as a hysterical symptom. The absolute 
difference between these three things drops entirely out 
of consideration, and therefore the explanation must 
be only an apparent one for at least two of the things 
mentioned. Apart from these inconveniences, however, 
it is psychologically correct to attack the problem of the 
instincts directly from the side of sexuality, because just there 
lies something that stimulates thought in the unprejudiced 
mind. The conflict between the ethical and the sexual 
is to-day not just a direct collision between the instincts 
and morality, it is a struggle to give to an instinct its proper 
place in existence. We have to recognize in this instinct a 
power which seeks expression and which apparently may not 
be trifled with; accordingly it cannot be just made to fit in 
with our well-meaning moral laws. 

Sexuality is not merely instinctiveness, but an indisputable 
creative power that is not only the fundamental cause of our 
individual lives, but also an increasingly serious factor in 
our psychic life. To-day we know all too well the grave 
results that sexual disorders can bring in their train. We 
might call sexuality the spokesman of the instincts ; therefore 
the spiritual standpoint sees it as its chief antagonist, not 
at all because sexual indulgence in and for itself is more 
immoral than excessive eating and dri nkin g, avarice, tyraimy, 
and other extravagances, but because the spirit senses in 
sexuality a peer, a counterpart related to itself. For just as 
the spirit would subordinate sexuality, like every other 
instinct to its form, so sexuality in its turn has an ancient 
claim upon the spirit, which once—in begetting, in pregnancy, 
in birth and childhood—it contained within itself; moreover. 
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the spirit can never dispense with the passion of sexuaility 
in its, creations. 

What after all would spirit be, if it had no peer among 
the instincts to oppose it? It would be an empty form. 
A reasonable consideration of the other instincts has become 
for us a self-evident necessity, but with sexuality it is 
otherwise. Sexuality is for us still problematical; which 
means that we have not as yet come to that degree of 
consciousness which would enable us to do full justice to the 
instinct without a grievous spiritual inj\iry. Freud is not only 
a scientific investigator of sexuality, but also its champion; 
and therefore, having regard to the great importance of the 
sexual problem, I recognize in his concept of sexuality at 
least a moral justification, although this does not permit me 
to give it a scientific acceptance. 

This is not the place to discuss the possible grounds for 
the contemporary attitude toward sexuality. It is sufficient 
to point out that to us sexuality seems the strongest and most 
immediate instinct,^ standing out as the instinct above all 
others. On the other hand, I mxist also emphasize the fact 
that the spiritual principle does not, strictly speaking, collide 
with instinct, but only with blind instinctiveness, which 
really amounts to an unjustifiable preponderance of the 
instinctive nature over the spiritual Spirituahty appears 
in the psyche as an instinct also, as a real pa^ion indeed, 
‘ a consuming fire ’ as Nietzsche has expressed it, an analogy 
with the miracle of Pentecost. It is not derived from another 
instinct, as an ' instinct-psychology ’ would have it; it is 
definitely a principle sui generis, an indispensable form of 
instinctual power. I have treated this problem in a special 
investigation, which must absolve me from further treatment 
here.* 

In accordance with the way these two possibilities of the 

1 With primitives, where the food question plays a much greater 
part, this is not the case. 

* Insiincl and the Unconscious, p. 270, in the present volume. 
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human mind are presented, the way of symbol-formation 
goes. Reduction effects the destruction of unsuitable and 
inappropriate symbols and thereby a regression to the purely 
natural course, which causes a relative damming up of the 
libido. Most of the alleged ‘ sublimations ’ are compulsory 
products of this condition. They represent activities by 
which the unbearable surplus of libido is to some extent 
disposed of. But the really primitive demands are not 
covered by this procedure. If the psychology of this dammed 
up condition is studied carehiUy and without preconceived 
opinions, it is easy to discover in it the germs of a primitive 
religion, and one of a very individual kind which is altogether 
different from the regnant dogmatic religion of the commumty. 

Since the building up of a religion or the forming of symbols 
is just as important an interest of the primitive mind as the 
satisfaction of instinct, the way to further development is 
logically given. The way that leads out of the primitive 
condition is the making of a religion of an individual character. 
In this way the individuality drops the veil of the collective 
personality, which would be quite impossible in the state 
of ‘ reduction since the instinctive nature is, in its way, 
thoroughly collective. The development of the individuality 
is also impossible, or at any rate seriously hindered, if forced 
sublimations in the direction of cultural or social activities 
result from the state of ‘ reduction ’, inasmuch as these m their 
way are equally collective. But since human beings are 
for the greater part collective beings, these forced sublima¬ 
tions are therapeutic results which are not to be depreciated, 
because they make it possible for many people to bring a 
certain amount of useful activity into their lives. We must 
also include in this category of cultural ‘ activities ’ the 
practice of a rehgion within the existing framework of a 
collective rehgion. The astonishing breadth of the Cathohc 
symbolism offers an acceptance to the feeling which for many 
natures is absolutely satisfying. The immediate relation 
to God that characterizes Protestantism satisfies the mystical 
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passion for independence; and theosophy with its unlimited 
speculative possibihties meets the gnostic need for sublime 
intuitions. 

Th^e organizations, or systems, are symbols {avfjL^oXov= 
confession of faith), which make it possible for man to erect 
a spiritual counterpole to primitive instinctive nature; 
a cultural attitude, as opposed to mere instinctiveness. 
This has been the function of all religions. For a long time, 
and for the great majority of mankind, the symbol of a 
collective rehgion has sufficed. It is perhaps only for a time, 
and for relatively few men, that the eyig ting collective 
religions are inadequate. Wherever the cultural process is 
moving forward, whether in separate individuals or in groups, 
the disintegration of collective convictions is to be found. 
Every forward step in culture is psychologically an extension 
of consciousness, a coming to consciousness that can taVp 
place only through discrimination. An advance, therefore, 
always begins with individuation, that is to say, through the 
fact that an individual, conscious of his uniqueness, cuts a 
new way through hitherto untrodden country. To do thi«i he 
must first return to the fundamental facts of his own being, 
quite irrespective of all authority and tradition, and allow 
himself to become conscious of his distinctiveness. In so far 
as he succeeds in giving collective vahdity to his widened 
consciousness, he creates a tension of the opposites that 
provides the stimulation needed by culture for its further 
advance. 

It is not true that the development of the individuahty is 
imder all circumstances either necessary or opportune. Yet 
one may well believe, as Goethe has said, that ‘ the greatest 
happiness of the children of earth lies only in personality 
and that there are relatively many people to whom the 
development of indi\iduahty is the prime necessity, especially 
in a cultural epoch like ours, that is literally flattened out 
by collective noms—an epoch where the newspaper is the 
master of the earth. According to my experience there are. 
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among people of mature age. very many for whom the develop¬ 
ment of individuahty is an indispensable need. Thus I have 
formed the private and tentative opinion that it is just the 
mature man who, in our times, has the greatest need of some 
further education in individual culture after his youthful 
education, in school and perhaps in the university, has formed 
him on exclusively collective lines and soaked him through 
and through with the collective mentality. It has often 
been my experience that men of mature age are in this respect 
actually capable of education to a most unexpected degree, 
although it is just those ripened and strengthened through 
the experience of life who resist most vigorously the purely 
reductive standpoint. 

Obviously it is the youthful period of life that has most to 
gain from the thorough-going recognition of the instinctive 
side. The timely recognition of sexuality for example can 
prevent that neurotic suppression which keeps a man unduly 
withdrawn from life, or which forces him into a wretched and 
unsuitable way of living with which he is bound to be in 
conflict. The proper recognition and evaluation of the 
normal instincts leads a young man into hfe and entangles 
him with fate, thus bringing him to life's necessities and the 
consequent sacrifices and efforts through which his character 
is developed and his experience matured. For the adult 
man, however, the continued extension of life is obviously 
not the right principle, because the descent towards the 
afternoon of hfe demands simplification, limitation, and 
intensification; that is to say, it demands individual culture, 
"i^e man in the first half of life with its biological orienta¬ 
tion, can usually, thanks to the youthfulness of his whole 
organism, afford to expand his life and make something of 
it that is generally serviceable. But the man in the second 
half of hfe is orientated towards culture, the diminishing 
powers of his organism permitting him to subordinate his 
instincts to the view-point of culture. Not a few are wrecked 
in the transitional phase between the biological and the 
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cultural sphere. Our collective education provides practically 
nothing for this transitional period. Concerned solely with 
the education of youth we disregard the education of the 
adult man, of whom it is alwa}^ assumed—on what grounds 
who can say?—that he needs no more education. There 
is an almost total lack of guidance for this extraordinarily 
important change of attitude with its transformation of 
energy from the biological to the cultural form. The trans¬ 
formation process is individual and caimof be enforced through 
general rules and maxims. It is achieved by means of the 
symbol as mentioned above. This most fundamental problem 
of the formation of symbols cannot be discussed here. I 
must refer the reader to the fifth chapter of my Psychologicai 
Types, where the problem is treated very thoroughly. 

IV. THE PRIMITIVE CONCEPTION OF UBIDO 

The intimate connexion existing between the beginnings 
of religious symbol-formation and an energic conception 
is shown by the most primitive ideas of magical potency, 
which is regarded as an objective force just as much as a state 
of subjective intensity. 

I will give some illustrations of this. According to the 
report of McGee,^ the Dakotas have the following conception 
of this ‘ power ’. The sun is wakanda, not the wakanda or 
a wakanda, but simply wakanda. The moon is wakanda) 
so also is thunder, lightning, the stars, wind, etc. Men too, 
especially the shaman, are wakanda, also the demons of the 
elements, and fetishes, as well as other ritual objects; also 
many animals and places of an especially impressive character 
McGee says: “ The expression (wakanda) can perhaps be 
rendered by the word * secret ’ better than any other, but 
even this concept is too narrow, because wakanda can equally 
well mean power, holy, old. size, alive, and immortaL” 

15th Report U.S. Bureau of Ethnology, p. 182. In Lovejoy, 
The Fundamtnial Concept of the Primitive Philosophy {The Monist, 
vol. xvi, p. 363). 
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Similsu: to the use of wakanda by the Dakotas, is that of 
oki by the Iroquois, and of manitu by the A gonquins, with 
the abstract meaning of ‘ power or ' productive energy . 
Wakanda is the perception of ' a universally extended, 
.invisible, but useable and transferable life energy or universal 
power The life of the primitive with all its interests is 
centred upon the possession of this power in sufficient amount. 
Especially valuable is the observation that a concept like 
that oi manitu occurs also as an explanation of any astonishing 
experience. Hetherwick ^ reports the same thing of the 
Yaos, who cry * Mulungu ’ when they see something that 
amazes them, or that seems to them incredible. Mulungu 
also means: (1) the soul of man, which is called lisoka in 
life and becomes mulungu after death ; (2) the entire spirit 
world; (3) the inherent, magic-working attribute or power 
of any kind of object, such as life, or the health of the body; 
(4) the active principle in everything that is magical, 
mysterious, inexplicable, and unexpected; (5) the great 
spiritual power that has created the world and all life. 

Similar to this is the wong concept of the Gold Coast. 
Wong can be a river, a tree, an amulet, or a lake, a spring, 
an area of land, a termite mound, trees, crocodiles, apes, 
snakes, birds, etc. Tylor 3 falsely interprets the wong force 
animistically as ‘ spirit' or ' mind ’. But the way in which 
wong is used shows that it is a d 5 mamic relation between 
man and objects. 

The churinga * concept of the Australians is also a similar 


^ Lovejoy, in The Monist, vol. xvi. 

• * Cit. L^vy-Bruhl, p. 141. 

* Edw, B. Tylor, The Beginnings of Culture. 

* Comp. Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Australia, 
p. 277. The following use of the churinga as a ritual object is cited : 
“The native has a vague, and undefined, but none the less strong 
conviction that any sacred object such as a Churinga, which has been 
handed down from generation to generation, is not only endowed with 
the magic power put into it when it was first made, but has gained 
some kind of virtue from every individual to whom it has belonged, 
A man who owns a Churinga will be seen constantly rubbing it with 
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energic perception. It means: (1) the ritual object; (2) 
the body of an individual ancestor (from whom the life-force 
is derived); (3) the mystical attribute of certain objects. 

There is the similar conception zogo of the Torres Straits, 
the word being used both as substantive and adjective 
The Australian arungquiUha is a parallel idea of qmilir 
meaning, only it is the word for bad magic, and for the wicked 
spirit that likes to swallow the sun in an eclipse.^ Of a similar 
character is the Malay badi, which also includes evil magical 
relations. 

The investigations of Lumholtz® have shown that the 
Mexican Huichols also have a fundamental intuition of a 
power that circulates through men, ritual animals and plants 
(stags, hikuli, grain, feathers, etc.);* 

The investigations of Alice Fletcher among the North 
American Indians reveal the fact that the wakan concept 
is an energic relation similar to the conceptions discussed 
above. A man may become wakan through fasting, prayer, 
or vision. The weapons of a young man are wakan ; they 
must not be touched by a woman (because otherwise the 
libido becomes regressive). Thus the weapons are prayed to 
before battle (in order to make them powerful by charging 
them with libido). Wakan represents the connexion between 
the visible and the invisible, between the living and the 
dead, between the part and the whole of an object. 

his hand, singing the while; and giadnally, he comes to feel that 
there is some official association between him and the sacred object— 
that a virtue of some kind passes from it to him and from him to it,” 
Fetishes are filled with new power, if left standing for weeks or months 
near other strong fetishes. Compare also Pechuel-Loesche, Volhs- 
kurtdt vom Loango, p. 366. 

' Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes, p. 548. 

* Unknown Mexico. 

* Levy-Briihl, !.c., p. 139 : " When the Huichols assert the identity 
of grain, stags, hikuli, and feathers, it is really a kind of c l as sifi cation 
made of their representations, a classification of which the directing 
principle is the common presence within these things, or rather the 
circulation among them, of a mystical power that is extremely important 
for the tnbc.” 
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Codrington ^ says of the Melanesian mana concept. The 
Melanesian mind is completely possessed by the belief in 
a supernatural power, or influence which is almost universally 
known as mana. By this power everything is effected that 
transcends the ordinary power of man, and is outside the 
usual natural processes; it invests persons and things, and 
manifests itself in effects that could be ascribed to it alone. 
It is a power or influence of a non-physical, that is to say, 
of a supernatural nature, but it is manifested in physical 
strength, or in some sort of power or quality possessed by 
man. Mana is never fixed, and can be transferred to almost 
anything ; it is possessed only by spirits, whether disembodied 
souls or supernatural beings, and by these it can be imparted. 
It is actually produced by persons, although it acts through 
the medium of water, or maybe through a stone, or a bone." 

This description shows clearly that in the case of mana, 
as with the other concepts, one is dealing with an idea of 
psychological energy which alone enables us to interpret 
the remarkable fact of these primitive representations. 
Obviously it is not supposed that the primitive would form 
an abstract idea of energy, but without a doubt the intuition 
of the primitive is the concretistic pre-stage of the abstract 
idea of the energic relation of psychological values. 

Other identical intuitions are given us in the tondi concept 
of the Bataks *; in atua of the Maoris; in ani or han of 
the Ponapes ; in kasinge or kalil of the Pelews ; in anui of 
the Kusaie; in yaris of the Tobis, in ngai of the Masai, in 
andfiamanitra of the Malagassi, in njomm of the Ekoi, etc.^ 
Sbderblom gives a complete survey of the field in his 
magnificent book. Das Werden des GoUesglaubens. 

* Codrington, The Melanesians, 1891, p. 118. Seligman, in his 
book {J'he Melanesians of British New Guinea, 1910, p, 446), so rich 
in valuable observations, speaks of bariaua, which belongs also to 
the mana concept. 

* Compare the extraordinarily illuminating work of Wamecke, 
Die Religion der Batak. 

* Talbot, In the Shadow of the Bush, p. 49, 1912. 
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Lovejoy has the view, in which I heartily concur, that these 
concepts are “ not names for the supernormal or amaTing • 
and they are certainly not attached to things that call forth 
reverent wonder, respect, or love—^but rather to what is 
efiective, powerful, and creative The concept in question 
really concerns the idea of " a difiuse substance or energy, 
upon the acquisition of which every extraordinary force, 
or capacity, or fertility depends. This energy, under some 
conditions, is certainly terrible, and it is secret and 
inexphcable ; but it has this character because of its extra¬ 
ordinary power, not because the things that manifest it are 
unusual, or supernatural, or else so constituted as to exceed 
reasonable expectation The pre-animistic principle is 
the “ belief in a power which warrants the assumption that 
it works according to definite rules and intelligible laws; 
a power that can be investigated and mastered For this 
conception Lovejoy suggests the expression ' primitive 
energetics 

Much that is taken by investigators animistically as 
spirit or demon, or numen, belongs to the primitive energy 
concept. As I have already remarked, it is really inaccurate 
to speak of a ' concept ’. "A concept of the primitive 
philosophy,” as Lovejoy expresses it, is an idea obviously 
bom of our mentality, that is, it is taken by us as a 
psychological concept; but for the primitive it is a psycho¬ 
logical phenomenon that is perceived as something inseparable 
from the object. An abstract idea is not to be found among 
primitives. As a rule they do not possess a simple concrete 
concept even, but only representations. Every primitive 
language offers rich examples of this. Thus mana is no 
concept, but a representation which is founded on the percep¬ 
tion of the phenomenal relation. It is the essence of the 
‘ participation mystique ’ described by livy-Bruhl. In 
primitive speech only the fact and the experience of the 
relation are indicated, as some of the above examples clearly 
show, not the nature or essence of the relation, that is, the 
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principle determining it. The discovery of an appropriate 
symboUc designation of the nature and essence of the unitmg 
force was reserved for a later cultural level. 

In his classical work on Mana, Lehmann defines 
mana as the “ thing that is extraordinarily effective ”. 
The psychical nature of mana is especially emphasized 
by Preuse {Glohus, vols. 86-7). and Rohr {Anthropos. 

xiv-xv). . . . 

We cannot escape the impression that the primitive con¬ 
ception of mana is a pre-stage of our conception of psychic 
energy and most probably of the energy-concept in general.^ 
The fundamental conception of mana goes back to personifica¬ 
tions at the animistic level.* Here we have souls, demons, 
gods, which produce the most extraordinary effects. As 
I^iiTnanTi rightly points out, nothing ‘ divine ’ attaches to 
mana-, accordingly one cannot see in mana the primitive 
form of the idea of god. None the less, it cannot be denied 
that mana is a necessary, or at least a very important, pre¬ 
condition of the development of the idea of God; perhaps 
even the most primitive of all pre-conditions. Another 
indispensable pre-condition is the factor of personification, 
for the explanatioh of which other psychological factors 
have to be employed. 

The almost universal distribution of the primitive energy- 
concept is a clear expression of the fact that in earher stages 

^ Compare my discussion of the way in which Robert Mayer dis¬ 
covered the concept of energy. The Unconscious in the Normal and 
Pathological Mind in Two Essays on Analytical Psychology, Baillicre. 
1928. 

* Seligman (The Melanesians, pp. 640 S.) reports observations 
which show transitions of mana into animistic personifications. Such 
a case is the labuni of the Gelaria people. Labuni is ' to send out ’. 
It has to do with the dynamic (magic) effects which enter into, or 
can be applied to, others, and which derive from the* ovaries of women 
who have borne children. Labuni look like ‘ shadows ’; they use 
bridges to cross streams, change themselves into animals, but other¬ 
wise possess no personality or definable form. Similar to this is 
the ayik conception of the Elgonyi in N. Kenya. (Personal obser¬ 
vation.) 




SPIRIT AND LIFE 

The connexion between spirit and life is one of those problems 
the treatment of which involves such very complicated 
factors, that we have to be on our guard lest we ourselves 
get caught in the word-nets in which we seek to snare the 
great riddle. For how can we include within the operations 
of a thought process those almost limitless complexes of 
facts we call ' spirit ’ or ' life unless we represent them 
dramatically through verbal concepts them¬ 

selves mere counters of the intellect ? The mistrust of verbal 
concepts invites real difficulties, and yet it is particularly 
appropriate when we undertake to speak of fundamental 
things. ‘Spirit' and 'life' are familiar words with us, 
very old acquaintances in fact, pawns that for thousands of 
years have been pushed back and forth on the thinker's 
chessboard. The problem began in the grey dawn of time, 
when someone made the bewildering discovery that the 
living breath, which left the body of the dying man in the 
last death-rattle, meant more than mere air set in motion. 
It is scarcely accidental therefore that such onomatopoeic 
words as mach, ruck, roho (Hebraic, Arabic, Swahili) mean 
spirit not less clearly than the Greek pneuma, and the Latin 
spiritus. 

Do we then know, in spite of every possible familiarity with 
the verbal concept, what spirit really is ? Are we sure that 
when we use this word we aU understand one and the same 
thing ? Is not the word ‘ spirit' a most perplexingly 
ambiguous term ? The same verbal sign, spirit, is used for 
an inexpressible transcendent idea of most comprehensive 
meaning; in a commonplace sense it corresponds to the 
concept' mind ’; it may connote intellectual wit, or it may 
mean a ghost; it can also represent an unconscious complex 
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that causes spiritistic phenomena, like table-tilting, automatic 
writing, rappings, etc. In a metaphorical sense it may refer 
to the governing attitude of a certain social group—the 
‘ spirit ’ that rules there. Finally it is used in a material 
sense, as spirits of wine, spirits of ammonia, and spirituous 
hquors in general. This is not a bad joke ; on the one hand, 
it is part of our venerable heritage of language, while on the 
other it is a paralysing encumbrance to thought; a tragic 
hindrance to all who hope to scale the ethereal heights of 
pure ideas on ladders of words. When I utter the word 
‘ spirit ’ no matter how accurately I may define the meaning 
which I intend it to carry, the aura of its many other meanings 
cannot be wholly excluded. 

We must therefore ask ourselves the question: What is 
meant fundamentally by the word ‘ spirit' used in con¬ 
nexion with the concept ‘ life' ? Under no circumstances 
can it be tacitly assumed that, at bottom, everybody knows 
just what is meant by ‘ spirit ’ or' life 

Not being a philosopher, but an empiricist, I am inclined 
in all difl&cult questions to let experience decide. Where 
it is impossible to find no basis in experience, I prefer to leave 
most questions imanswered. It is my aim, therefore, alwa 3 ^ 
to reduce abstract factors to their empirical basis, in order 
to be sure that I know what I am talking about. I must 
confess that I know as little what ‘ spirit ’ may be in itself as 
I know what ‘ life ’ is. I only know ' life ’ in the form of the 
living body. What, on the other hand, it could be in and for 
itself as an abstraction, other than a mere word, I cannot 
even darkly guess. Thus instead of ‘ life', I must speak of 
the living body, and instead of spirit, of psychic entities. 
This does not mean that I want to evade the question as 
originally put in order to indulge in reflections on body and 
mind. On the contrary, I hope with the help of an empiricd 
basis to succeed in finding a real existence for spirit, and this 
not at the expense of life. 

The concept of the living body brings fewer difficulties to 
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our task of explanation than does a general concept of Ufe ; 
for the body is a visible, empirical thing that aids us in our 
efforts to form ideas. We can, then, easily agree that the 
body is a system of material units adapted to the end of life 
and co-ordinated within itself, and that, as such, it can be 
grasped by our senses as a phenomenon of the living being. 
More simply we may say the body is a purposeful arrange¬ 
ment of matter, making possible a living being. To avoid 
confusion, I wish to say that I purposely introduced into 
my definition of the body something which I vaguely 
characterize as a ‘ living being ’ {lebendiges Wesen). By 
this delimitation, which I do not care to discuss further 
here, I mean to indicate that the body cannot be understood 
merely as a heaping together of dead matter, but must be 
taken as a material system prepared for life, and making 
life possible; though ’ ith the condition that, notwithstanding 
the utmost state of readiness, the system could not live 
without the addition of the ' living being For quite apart 
from the possible significance of the ‘ Hving being ’, there is 
lacking to the body by itself something necessary to its life, 
namely the psychic factor. This we know immediately 
from our own experience, and mediately from experience in 
relation with our fellow men; further through scientific 
findings in our study of the higher vertebrates and in no way 
contradicted, at least so far as our evidence goes, in regard 
to lower animals and plants. 

Shall I now assume this ‘ living being ', of which I spoke, 
to be equivalent with the psychic factor that is immediately 
experienced by us in human consciousness, and so bring 
forward again the familiar and ancient duality of mind and 
body? Or are there any reasons that would justify the 
separation of ‘ living being ' from the psyche ? We should 
in that case understand the mind as a purposeful system; 
not merely as an arrangement of matter ready for life, but as an 
arrangement of living matter, or, to put it more accurately, 
of living processes. I am not at all sure that this view will 
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meet with general acceptance, since we are so accustomed 
to think of mind and body as of a living duality, that we are 
not readily inclined to accept the view that the psyche is 
merely an arrangement of life-processes manifesting them¬ 
selves in the body. 

So far as our experience in general enables us to draw 
conclusions as to the nature of the psyche, it reveals the 
psychic process as a phenomenon dependent upon a nervous 
system. We know with adequate certainty that disturbance 
of certain portions of the brain determines corresponding 
psychic defects. The spinal cord and the brain consist 
essentially of connexions between sensory and motor paths, 
the so-called reflex arcs. What is meant by this I can best 
show by means of a simple example. Suppose one touches 
a hot object with the finger; at once the tactile nerve- 
endings are stimulated by the heat. This stimulation changes 
the condition of the whole path of conduction up the spinal 
cord and thence to the brain. In the spinal cord, the ganglion 
cells taking up the tactile stimulation pass on the changed 
condition to the neighbouring motor ganghon cells, 
which in their turn send out a stimulus to the arm muscles, 
thereby causing a sudden contraction of the muscles and a 
withdrawal of the hand. All this occurs with such rapidity 
that the conscious perception of the pain often comes when 
the hand has already been withdrawn. The reaction takes 
place automatically independent of conscious perception. 
But what happens in the spinal cord is given to the perceivihg 
ego in the form of a record-image which can be named 
and understood. On the basis of such a reflex arc, that is, 
a stimulus moving from without inward, followed by an 
impulse from within outward, one can form an idea of the 
processes that he beneath the mind. Let us now take a less 
simple example: We hear an indistinct sound the initial 
effect of which is no more than a stimulus to listen in order 
to grasp what it means. In this case the sound stimulus 
releases a whole series of ideas, that is, representations which 
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unite themselves with that of the stimulus. They will be in 
part sound images, in part visual images, and in part images 
of feeling. Here I use the- word ‘ image' simply in the 
sense of a representation. A psychic entity can be a conscious 
content only if it has the quality of an image. I therefore 
call all conscious contents images, since they are records 
of brain processes. 

The series of images excited by the sound stimulus 
suddenly becomes connected with a visual image, the rattle 
of the rattlesnake. In immediate connexion with this there 
follows an alar m signal to the body muscles. The reflex 
arc is complete ; but this case is different from the previous 
one, in that a brain process, a mental image series is inter¬ 
polated between the sensory stimulus and the motor impulse. 
The sudden tension of the body now sets free reaction- 
phenomena in the heart and blood vessels, processes that are 
mentally recorded as terror. 

In this way one can form an idea of the nature of the 
psyche. It consists of record-images of simple brain processes, 
and reproductions of these images in an almost infinite series. 
These images have the character of consciousness. The 
essence of consciousness is a riddle the solution of which 
is beyond me. It is possible to say, however, that anything 
psychical will take on the aspect of consciousness if it comes 
into association with the ego. If this connexion does not 
exist it is unconscious. Forgetfulness shows how often and 
how easily contents lose their connexion with the ego. Hence 
we can readily comp.are consciousness with the rays of a 
search-light. Only those objects upon which the shaft of 
light falls enter the field of perception. An object that is by 
accident in darkness has not ceased to exist, it is merely 
not seen. So what is unconscious to me exists somewhere, 
and it is highly probable that it has not changed essentially 
from what it was when I first saw it. - 

Consciousness therefore can be xmderstood as the state 
of association with the ego. But the critical point is the 
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ego. WTiat do we understand by the ego ? Obviously, 
no matter what the unity of the ^o may be, we are dealing 
here with something in which a great variety of factors is 
involved. It consists of record-images from the sense 
fimctions that transmit stimuli both from within and from 
without, and, furthermore, of an immense accumulation 
of images of past processes. All these widely different 
components need a powerful cohesive force, and this we have 
already recognized is a property of consciousness. Conscious¬ 
ness seems to be the indispensable pre-condition of the ego. 
Yet without the ego consciousness is unthinkable. This 
apparent contradiction may perhaps be resolved by r^arding 
the ego also as a record-image ; not of one, but of very many 
processes and their interplay—^in fact of all those processes 
and contents that make up ego-consdousness. Their mani¬ 
foldness actually forms a unity, because the relation involved 
in consciousness acts like a sort of gravitational force in 
drawing the various parts together in the direction of what 
may perhaps be called a \-irttial centre. Therefore, I speak 
not merely of the ego, but of an ego-complex, on the established 
presupposition that the ego, having a fluctuating composition, 
is changeable, and therefore cannot be just simply the ego. 
Unfortunately, it is not possible to discuss here the cla.ssical 
alterations of the ego that are met with in mental diseases 
or in dreams. 

Through this conception of the ^o as a composite of 
mental elements we are brought logically to the question: 
Is the ego the central image, the exclusive representative 
of the total human being ? Has it related to itself all the 
mental contents and functions and does it express them all ? 

We must answef this question in the negative. The un¬ 
consciousness is a complex which does not comprehend the 
whole human being; it has forgotten mfimtely more than 
it knows. It has heard and seen an infimte amount of which 
it has never become conscious. There are thoughts that 
develop beyond its consciousness; they are ready and 
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complete and it knows nothing of them. The ego has scarcely 
even the vaguest notion of the incredibly important regulative 
function of the sympathetic nervous system. What the 
ego comprehends is perhaps the least part of that which 
complete consciousness would include within itself. 

The ego can therefore be only a partial complex. Is it 
perhaps that unique complex whose inner cohesion means 
consciousness? But is not perhaps every interconnexion 
of psychic elements consciousness ? It is not altogether 
clear why the union of a certain part of the sense functions 
and a certain part of the memory material should make up 
consciousness, while this should not be true of the inter- 
coimexion of other parts of the psyche. The complex of 
seeing, or hearing, has a strong and well-organized inner 
unity. There is no reason to assume that this unity could 
not be consciousness as well. As the case of the deaf, dumb, 
and blind Helen Keller shows, the sense of touch and the 
bodily sensations are sufiScient to make consciousness possible, 
at any rate a consciousness limited to these senses. I there¬ 
fore think of the ego-consciousness as a synthesis of the 
various ' sense-consciousnesses ’ in which the independence of 
these separate consciousnesses is submerged in the unity 
of the dominating ego. 

Since the ego-consciousness by no means embraces all 
psychic activities and phenomena, that is to say, since it does 
not contain aU the record-images within itself, and since the 
will caimot by any effort force itself into certain regions 
that are closed to it, the question arises whether there may 
not be a cohesion of all psychic activities simitar to that of the 
ego-consciousness. This might be conceived as a higher 
or enlarged consciousness, in which our ego would be an 
objective content; just as, for example, the activity of sight 
is an object of my consciousness, and as this activity is 
fused with others, so in the wider consciousness the ego 
would be fused into a wider coordination with the unconscious 
activities unknown to me. Our ego-consciousness might be 
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enclosed within a complete consciousness as a smaller drcle 
within a larger. 

As the activities of sight, hearing, etc., produce record- 
images of themselves which, related to an ego, yield conscious¬ 
ness of the activity in question, so the ego may also be under¬ 
stood as the record-image of the sum of all activities corn- 
comprehended by it. We might almost expect that all 
psychic activities produce record-images, and that this is 
their essential nature without which they could not be 
comprised by the term ‘ psychic'. There is no reason to 
assume that unconscious psychic activities have not the 
property of yielding images as well as those that we find 
presented to consciousness. And since man is, as we believe, 
a living unity in himself, the conclusion would follow that the 
record-images of all psychic activities are joined together in 
one total image of the whole man, which if known to him 
would be regarded as an ego. 

I could not gainsay this assumption, but it would be an 
idle dream if it were not needed as an explanatory h 3 rpothesis. 
Even if the possibility of a higher consciousness should be 
necessary for the explanation of certain psychic facts, it 
would still remain a mere assumption; since it would far 
transcend the powers of our reason to prove the existence 
of a consciousness other than the one we know. There would 
always remain the possibility that what lies in the da rkn esa 
beyond our consciousness might be totally different from 
anything our most daring speculation could invent. 

I shall return to this question in the course of my expoa- 
tion. We will put it aside for the time being and turn again 
to the original question of mind and body. From what has 
been said, we obtain an impression of the nature of the 
psyche as presenting and synthesizing record-images. The 
, mind is a series of images in the widest sense, not an accidental 
juxtaposition or sequence, but a structure that is throughout 
full of meaning and purpose; it is a picturing of vital activities. 
And lust as the material of the body that is ready for life has 
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need of the psyche in order to be capable of life, so the psyche 
presupposes the living body in order that its images 
may live. 

Mind and body are indeed a pair of opposites and, as such, 
they are the expression of one being whose essential nature 
is not knowable either from material phenomena or from inner, 
direct perception. We know that, according to an ancient 
view, man develops from the coming together of a soul and 
a body. But it is more correct to speak of an unknowable 
living being, concerning the ultimate nature of which nothing 
can be said except that our references to it vaguely express 
an essential notion of life. This living being appears from 
without as the material body, but viewed from within it is 
a series of images of life—activities taking place within the 
body. The one is the other, and we cannot escape the doubt 
that perhaps this whole separation of mind and body may 
finally prove to be merely a device of the reason in its pursuit 
of self-consciousness—a separation, indispensable to cognition, 
of one and the same fact into two aspects, to which we then 
illegitimately attribute independent existence. 

Science has never been able to seize upon the riddle of life, 
either in organic matter or in the mysterious trains of mental 
imagery, consequently we are still in search of the ‘ living 
being ’ whose existence we must postulate in a condition 
beyond experience. Whoever is familiar with the abysses 
of physiology will become dizzy at the thought, and whoever 
has any acquaintance with the mind will feel what a desperate 
venture is the thought that this amazing mirror-thing should 
ever attain anything approaching ' knowledge '. 

Taking this point of view one might easily abandon hope 
of ever arriving at anything fundamental concerning that 
obscure and manifold thing we call ' spirit'. Yet one asser¬ 
tion, I t hink , may be made; Just as’the ‘ living being ’ is a 
summation of life in the body, so is ‘ spirit ’ a summation of 
the essence of the mind; indeed the concept ‘ spirit ’ is often 
used interchangeably with the concept ‘ mind '. Viewed thus 
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‘ spirit ’ exists in that same trensliminal ‘ beyond ’ as 
‘ living being that is, in the same misty state of indis¬ 
tinguishableness. And the doubt, as to whether mind and 
body axe ultimately the same thing, covers also the apparent 
opposition between ‘ spirit ’ and ‘ living beingPerhaps 
they are likewise one and the same thing. 

Are these inclusive concepts after all necessary ? Can we 
not acquiesce m the already sufficiently mysterious contrast 
between mind and body ? From the standpoint of natural 
science, we could not go further. But there is another stand¬ 
point, satisfying to the intellectual conscience, that not only 
siUows, but even forces us to go forward and overleap that 
apparently impassable bovmdary. This is the psychological 
standpoint. 

In the foregoing discussion I have taken my stand on the 
realistic view-point of scientific thought, without ever ques¬ 
tioning the foundations on which I stood. But in order to be 
able to explain briefly what I mean by the psychological 
standpoint, I must show that serious doubt can be cast on 
the exclusive acceptance of the realistic standpoint. Let us 
take, for instance, what a simple intelligence would consider 
as the realest of real things, namely matter. We can make 
only the dimmest theoretical guesses as to the nature of 
ma tter, such guesses being but unages made by our minds. 
The ether-vibrations or sun-emanations which meet my eyes 
are translated by my perception into light. It is my mind, 
rich in images, that gives the world colour and sound; and 
that most real and rational certainty which I call experience 
is, in its most simple form, a supremely complicated structure 
of mental images. So in a certain sense there is nothing 
that is directly experienced except the mind itself. Every¬ 
thing is mediated through the mind, translated, filtered, 
allegorized, twisted, even falsified by it. We are so enveloped 
in a cloud of changing and endlessly shifting images, that we 
might weU exclaim with a certain great sceptic, ' Nothing 
is absolutely true—and even that is not quite certain. 
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So thick and deceptive is this fog about us, that we have to 
discover exact sciences in order to lay hold of at least a glimmer 
of the ‘real’ nature of things. To a simple intelligence, 
this bright world will not seem in the least degree foggy. 
Let him, however, once dive into the mind of a primitive and 
compare his image of the world with the consciousness of 
a civilized man; he will then have an inkling of the profound 
twilight in which we still are. 

What we know of the world, and what we are aware of 
within ourselves, are conscious contents that flow from remote, 
obscure sources. I do not contest the relative validity either 
of the realistic view, the esse in re, or of the idealistic stand- 
poii^, the esse in intellectu solo ; but I wish to unite these 
extreme opposites by an esse in anima, that is, by a psycho¬ 
logical standpoint. Our immediate life is only a world of 
images. 

If we take this standpoint seriously, peculiar results 
develop. We find that the validity of mental facts cannot 
be subjected either to the critique of cognition or to scientific 
experience. We can only put the question: Is a conscious 
content present or not ? If it is present, then it is valid in 
itself. Natural science can only be invoked when the content 
claims to be an assertion about a thing that can be met with 
in external experience; the criticism of the intellect need 
only be invited when an unknowable thing is posited as 
knowable. Let us take an example familiar to everjmne: 
Natural science has never discovered a god; the critique 
of cognition proves the impossibility of knowing god, but 
the mind steps forward with the assertion of the experience 
of god. God is a psychic fact of direct experience. If not, 
there would never have been any talk of god. The fact is 
valid in itself, independent of any proof and inaccessible to 
any critique of a non-psychological character. It may be the 
most immediate and thus the most real experience, which 
can neither be ridiculed nor disproved. Only people with 
a poorly developed sense of fact, or of a superstitious wrong- 
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headedness, could deny this truth. So long as the experience 
of god does not claim a universal validity, or declare the 
absolute existence of god, critician is impossible; since a 
non-rational fact, such, for instance, as the existence of 
elephants, cannot be criticized. Nevertheless, the experience 
of god has general validity inasmuch as almost everyone 
knows approximately what is meant by the ‘ experience of 
god As a fact occurring with relative frequency it must 
be recognized by a scientific psychology. We carmot simply 
turn aside even from what is decried as superstition. When 
a person asserts that he has seen spirits, or that he is'hewitched, 
and it means more to him that mere talk—then again we 
have to do with a fact of experience, and one so general that 
eveiyune knows what is meant by ' ghost ’ or by bemg 
' bewitched We can therefore be sure that in such a case 
also we are dealing with a definite psychic complex which in 
thig sense is just as ‘ real ’ as the light I see. I do not know 
how I could prove the existence of the spirit of a dead person 
in outer experience, nor can I imagine the logical method 
whereby I could deduce with certainty continuance of life after 
death; but, none the less, I have to reckon with the fact 
that the mind in all times and places lays claim to 
experience with ghosts. I have to take this into considera¬ 
tion, just as much as the fact that many people absolutely 
deny this subjective experience. 

After this more general exposition I will return to the 
concept of spirit which, from our former realistic standpoint, 
we could nowhere grasp. Spirit, as well as god, means an 
object of psj'chic experience that carmot be proved 
externally, nor understood rationally. This is its meaning 
if we use the word ‘ spirit ’ in its best sense. If we have once 
freed ourselves from the prejudice that we must perforce 
refer a concept either to objects of outer experience, or to a 
priori categories of the reason—then we can turn our attention 
and curiosity freely to that particular, and still unknown 
entity we call ‘ spirit'. It is always useful in such cases 
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to glance over the probable etymology of the word, because 
often it is just the history of a word that throws a surprising 
light upon the nature of the psychic factor underlying it. 

In Old High German and in Anglo-Saxon, in short from 
ancient times, ‘ Geist ’ or ‘ Gast ’ had the meaning of a super¬ 
natural being in contradistinction to the body. According 
to Kluge, the fundamental meaning of the word is not quite 
certain, although there seem to be connexions with the old 
Nordic * geisa ’ to rage, with the Gothic ‘ Us-gaisyan ', to be 
beside oneself, with the Swiss-German ‘ uf-gaista beside 
oneself, and with the Enghsh ‘ aghast These connexions 
are well substantiated through other figures of speech. For 
a person ' to be seized with rage ’ means that something falls 
on him, sits on him, rides him, that he is ridden by the devil, 
he is possessed, something has been shot into him, etc. In 
the pre-psychological stage, and still in poetic language 
which owes its effectiveness to its living primitiveness, affects 
are often personified as demons. Thus, the state of being 
in love is described as ' Cupid’s arrow has struck him 
or ‘ Eros has thrown the apple of discord among men ’, etc. 
If we are ‘ beside ourselves with rage ’ we are obviously no 
longer identical with ourselves, but.in the possession of a 
demon or spirit. 

The primordial atmosphere in which the word ' spirit' 
came to birth lives in us still, though, of course, on a psychic 
level somewhat below consciousness. As modem spiritualism 
shows, it needs very little to bring that part of the primitive 
mentality to the surface. If the etymological derivation, 
in itself quite plausible, should prove true, then ‘ spirit ’ 
in this sense would be an image of personified affect. When, 
for example, a person is carried away by imprudent words 
we say his tongue has run away with him, which is equivalent 
to saying that his speech has become an independent being 
that has snatched him up and run off with him. Psycho¬ 
logically we should say, every affect tends to become an 
autonomous complex, to break away from the hierarchy 
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of consciousness, and, if possible, to drag the ego after it 
No wonder, therefore, that the primitive mind sees in it the 
work of a strange, invisible being, a spirit. »Spirit in this 
case is the image of an independent affect, and therefore the 
ancients appropriately called spirits also imagines—images. 

Let us turn now to other variations of the concept' spirit ’. 
The phrase ‘ he acts in the spirit of his dead father ’ has still 
a double meaning, for the word ‘ spirit ’ in this case applies 
as much to the spirit of the dead as to a mental attitude. 
Other idioms are : 'A new spirit has entered into us or 
' one encounters a new spirit whereby we express a change 
in mental bias. The fundamental idea is again that of 
possession by a spirit, that, for instance, which has become 
the spiritus rector of a house. We may also say: ‘ An evil 
spirit rules in that family ’. 

We are now no longer dealing with the personification of 
affects, but with the making manifest of an entire mental trend, 
or—to use the psychological phrase—an attitude. A bad 
attitude, expressed as an evil spirit, has, if naively conceived, 
nearly the same psychological function as a personified affect. 
This may well be surprising to many, inasmuch as ‘ attitude' 
is ordinarily understood as the taking of an attitude toward 
something, an ego-activity in short, implying purposefulness. 
However, the attitude or disposition is by no means always 
the product of voUtion ; it owes its pecuharity perhaps most 
frequently to mental contagion, that is, to example, and the 
influence of environment. It is a weU-known fact that there 
are people whose bad attitude poisons the atmosphere; 
their bad example is contagious ; they make others nervous 
by their intolerableness. In schools a single case of ill-will 
amongst the pupils can spoil the spirit of a whole class; 
and conversely, the joyous iimocent disposition of a child 
can hghten and irradiate the otherwise dreary atmosphere 
of a family, a result which is obviously only possible when 
the attitude of each individual is bettered by the good example. 
An attitude can also have effect in opposition to the consaous 
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will—' bad company spoils good manners.’ This is especially 
evident in crowd suggestion. 

An attitude or disposition, then, can obtrude itself upon 
consciousness from without or from within like an affect, 
and can therefore be expressed by ^e same metaphors that 
apply to the latter. An attitude seems, at the first glance, 
to be something essentially more compKcated than an affect. 
Closer inspection, however, shows that this is not the case, 
since most attitudes are consciously or unconsciously based 
on a maxim, which often has the character of a proverb. 
There are attitudes in which one can immediately sense 
the underlying maxim and even discover its source. Often 
too, the attitude can be characterized by a single word, 
which as a rule stands for an ideal. Not infrequently, the 
quintessence of an attitude is neither a maxim nor an ideal, 
hut an honoured and emulated personality. 

Educators use these psychological facts and seek to suggest 
suitable attitudes by maxims and ideals, and some of these 
may in fact remain effective throughout the whole of life 
as pqjrnanent guiding principles. They have taken possession 
of the person like spirits. On the primitive level it is even 
the vision of the master, the shepherd, the potmen, or 
poimandres, which personifies the guiding principles and 
concretizes them into a symbolical figure. 

Here we approach a concept of ' spirit ’ that goes far 
beyond the animistic etyinology. The adage or proverb is, 
as a rule, the result of much experience and individual striving, 
a summation of discerning realizations and conclusions; 
in brief, pregnant words in poetical form. When, for example, 
the words of the gospel,' as having nothing, and yet possessing 
all things’ are subjected to a searching analysis in which 
one seeks to reconstruct all the experiences and reactions 
that have led to this quintessence of life’s wisdom, one cannot 
but marvel at the completeness and ripeness of the experience 
behind the saying. These are ' impressive ’ words, which 
descend upon the receptive mind with power, and perhaps 
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retain possession of it for ever. Those sayings or ideals 
that contain the most comprehensive experience of life, as well 
as the deepest reflection, make up what we call' spirit ’ m the 
best sense of the word. If a dominating idea of this nature 
attains undisputed control, we speak of the life lived under 
its guidance as ‘ conditioned by the spirit ’, or as a ‘ spiritual 
hfe ’. The more unconditioned and compelling is the influence 
of the ruli n g idea, the more has it the nature of an autonomous 
complex which opposes the ego-consdousness as an 
impregnable fact. 

We must not forget, however, that such sayings or ideals, 
not excepting even the best, are not magic words of absolute, 
effectiveness, but can gain mastery only under certain con¬ 
ditions ; that is, when something within the subject, an 
affect, is ready to take up the offered form. Only under the 
ruling of emotion can a concept, or whatever the dominant 
idea may be, become an autonomous complex; without it, 
the idea remains a concept subservient to the arbitrary judg¬ 
ment of consciousness, a mere intellectual counter without 
determining force. An idea as a mere intellectual concept 
has no influence on life, because in this form it is little more 
than an empty word. Conversely, however, if the idea 
achieves the significance of an autonomous complex—then 
it affects the life of the personality through the emotions. 

We must not think of such autonomous attitudes as coming 
into being through conscious volition and deliberate choice. 
When I said above that the aid of emotion was needed, I 
could as well have said that an unconscious readiness, over 
and above the conscious ^vill, must be present in order to 
bring about an autonomous attitude. One cannot will to be 
spiritual so to speak. Those principles that we can select 
and strive for remain within the sphere of our juc^ment and 
under our conscious control; hence they can never become 
something which dominates the conscious will. Rather it 
is a matter of fate what principle will rule our attitude. 

The Question will certainly be raised whether for some 
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men their own free-will may not be the dominating principle, 
so that every attitude is purposefully chosen by themselves. 
I do not believe that any one reaches, or ever has reached this 
godlikeness; but I know that many strive after this ideal, 
being possessed with the heroic idea of absolute freedom. In 
one way or another, all men are dependent—all are in some 
way limited, since none are gods. 

Our consciousness does not express the sum total of our 
human nature ; it is and remains only a part. As you will 
remember, in the introductory part of my lecture I indicated 
the possibility that the ego-consciousness was not the only 
consciousness in our system, but might perhaps be subordinate 
to a wider consciousness, just as simpler complexes are sub¬ 
ordinate to the ego-complex. 

I would not know how to prove that a consciousness 
higher or wider than the ego-consciousness exists in us, 
but if it does exist, it must necessarily disturb the ego- 
consciousness acutely. A simple example will make clear what 
I mean: let us imagine that our optical system had its own 
consciousness and was therefore a kind of personality which 
could be called the ' eye-personahty The ' eye-personality ’ 
has, let us say, discovered a beautiful view in the admiration 
of which it becomes absorbed. Now the auditory system 
suddenly hears the signal of an automobile. This apper¬ 
ception remains unconscious to the optical system. From 
the ego there now follows an order to the muscles, again in 
a way unconscious to the optical system, to move the body 
to another position in space. Through this movement 
the object is suddenly taken away from the eye-consciousness. 
If the eyes could think, they would naturally come to the 
conclusion that the hght-world was subject to all sorts of 
obscure disturbances. 

Something of this sort must happen if a wider conscious¬ 
ness exists, a consciousness which, as I suggested before, 
would be a record-image of the whole man. Are there in 
fact such obscure disturbances which no will can control 
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and no purpose deflect ? And is there an 5 n;(rhere in us some¬ 
thing intangible which we can suspect as the source of such 
disturbances ? To the first question we can answer yes, 
without more ado. In normal people, not to speak of 
neurotics, we can easily observe the most obvious inter¬ 
ferences and disturbances from another sphere. A mood 
may suddenly change, a headache comes upon us unawares 
the name of a friend we are about to introduce vanishes into 
thin air, a melody follows us for a whole day, we want to do 
something but the desire for it has in some inexplicable way 
disappeared ; we forget what we least wanted to forget, we 
resign ourselves gladly to sleep and sleep is lured away, 
we sleep and sleep is disturbed by phantastic, aimoying 
dreams, spectacles resting on our noses are searched for, 
the new umbrella is left we know not where. This list could 
be extended indefinitely. If we examine the psychology 
of neurotics w'e find ourselves dealing with the most para¬ 
doxical disorders. Amazing pathological symptoms develop, 
and yet no organ is diseased. Without the least organic 
disorder the temperature may rise above 40“ centigrade, 
or there may be suffocating anxiety conditions without any 
real foundation, also compulsory ideas the senselessness of 
which is apparent even to the patient himself, or skin rashes 
that come and go indifferent both to cause and therapy. Here 
too the list is endless. For each case an explanation can be 
found, either good or bad, which, however, fails entirely to 
explain the next case. Yet there can be no doubt as to the 
existence of the disturbances. 

Coming now to the second question, the source of the 
disturbances. We know that medical psychology has put 
forward the concept of the unconscious, and has brought proof 
that these disturbances depend upon unconsaous processes. 
It is as though the eye-personality in us had discovered that, 
besides the visible, there must exist invisible detenninmg 
factors. If the facts do not deceive us, the unconsaous 
processes are far from being unintelligent. The character 
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of automatism and mechanism is lacking to them, even m a 
striking degree. They are not in the least infenor to the 
conscious processes in subtlety; on the contrary, they often 

far surpass the conscious judgment. 

Our imaginary optical personality might doubt that the 
sudden disturbances of its world of hght came from a con¬ 
sciousness. Similarly we can be sceptical about a wider 
consciousness, with no more ground for scepticism than the 
optical personality would have. But since we caimot attain 
to the condition of a wider consciousness and therefore to 
the comprehension of it, we do weU, from our standpoint, to 
call that dark region the unconscious. 

I have returned at this point in the discussion to the 
previous suggestion of a higher consciousness, because the 
problem with which we are concerned, namely, the life¬ 
ruling power of the spirit, is connected with processes outside 
the ego-consdousness. I have already observed inddentally 
that an idea without afiect can never become a power that 
determines life. I have also spoken of the development 
of a certain spirit as a matter of fate, wishing to emphasize 
the inability of consdousness to produce an autonomous 
complex at will. The spirit is never autonomous if it does 
not thrust itself upon us, showing its manifest superiority 
to the conscious, will. It also is one of those disturbances 
that arise out of the dark regions. When I said that the idea 
must meet with a reaction from the emotions, I referred to 
an unconsdous readiness which, because of its affective 
nature, extends to depths that are quite inaccessible to con¬ 
sciousness. Consdous reason is never able to demolish the 
roots of our nervous symptoms; emotional processes are 
needed for this and the same holds good also for the sym¬ 
pathetic nervous system which can be influenced only by 
emotional processes. We might say, therefore, that when 
the wider consdousness sees fit, a compelling idea is put 
before the ego-consciousness as an imconditional command. 
Whoever is consdous of his guiding principle knows with 
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what indisputable authority it rules his life. Generally, 
however, consciousness is too engrossed with the attainment 
of some beckoning goal ahead ever to take account of the 
nature of the spirit that determines its course. 

From the psychological view-point, the phenomenon of 
the spirit, like every autonomous complex, appears as a 
purpose of the unconscious, superior to, or at least on an 
equality with the ego-consciousness. If we are to do justice 
to the nature of the thing we call spirit, we must speak of a 
wider consciousness rather than of the unconscious; because 
the concept of spirit is such, that we are bound to connect 
with it the idea of superiority over the ego-consciousness. 
Superiority is not allotted to spirit by a process of 
conscious meditation, rather it clings to it as an essential 
quahty of its appearance. This b evident in the chronicles 
of every age, from the Holy Scriptures down to Nietzsche’s 
Zarathustra. The spirit appears psychologically as a personal 
being, sometimes with a visionary clarity. In Christian 
dogma, it is even the third person of the Trinity. These facts 
show that spirit is not always merely a maxim or an idea that 
can be formulated, but in its strongest and most immediate 
manifestations reveals a peculiar, independent life of its own 
which is felt as a being apart. As long as a spirit can be 
named or formulated as an intelligible principle or a dear 
idea, it certainly will not be felt as an independent being. 
But when the idea or prindple involved is inscrutable, when 
its purposes are obscure as to origin and goal, and yet enforce 
themselves—then the spirit is necessarily felt as an inde¬ 
pendent being, as a kind of higher consdousness, and its 
inscrutable, superior nature can no longer be expressed in 
the concepts of human reason. Our powers of expression then 
seek other means: a symbol is created. By a symbol I do 
not mean an allegory or a mere sign, but rather an image that 
characterizes in the best possible way the dimly discerned 
nature of the spirit. A symbol does not define nor explain, 
but points beyond itself to a meaning darkly divined, belonging 
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to a world beyond oxir grasp, and not to be adequately 
expressed in any words of our current speech. Spirit that can 
be translated into a concept is a mental complex wit m 
the boundaries of our ego-consciousness. It wiU not bring 
forth anything, nor will it achieve more than we have put into 
it. But a spirit that demands a symbol for its expression is a 
mental complex that contains the creative seeds of boundless 
possibilities. The most obvious and best example is the 
effectiveness of the Christian symbol, verifiable both from 
history and from observation. If one looks without prejudice 
at the way the spirit of early Christianity worked in the 
mind of the limited average man of the second century, one 
can only be amazed. But this spirit was creative as scarcely 
any other has been. It is no wonder that it was felt to be of a 
divine superiority. 

It is just this clearly felt superiority that lends to the 
manifestation of spirit the character of revelation and uncon¬ 
ditional authority—a dangerous quality to be sure ; for what 
we might perhaps call higher consciousness is by no means 
always ‘ higher ’ in the sense of our conscious values, but 
often reveals the strongest opposition to our recognized ideals. 
Strictly speaking, we should only describe this hypothetical 
consciousness as a / wider ’ one, in order not to arouse the 
prejudice that it is necessarily higher, intellectually or morally. 
There are many spirits, both bright and dark. One should 
therefore accept the view that spirit is something relative not 
absolute, that calls for completion and embodiment in hfe. 
We find all too many examples of men so possessed by a spirit 
tha t the man no longer lives, but only the spirit, and that not 
in the sense of a richer and fuller life for the man, but in a 
way that cripples him. In saying this I do not imply that 
the death of a Christian martyr was a meaningless and 
purposeless destruction—on the contrary, such a death can 
also mean a fuller life than any other—I refer rather to the 
spirit of certain sects that wholly deny life. What is to become 
of the spirit when it has destroyed the man ? The strict 
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Montanistic conception corresponded, it is true, to the highest 
moral demands of those times, but it was destructive of life. 

I believe, therefore, that a spirit which corresponds to our 
highest ideals finds its limits set by life. It is certainly indis¬ 
pensable to life, since a mere ego-life is, as we well know, a 
most inadequate, unsatisfactory thing. Only a life lived in a 
certain spirit is worth while. It is a remarkable fact that a 
life hved entirely from th,e ego usually affects not only the 
person himself, but observers also, as being dull The fullness 
of life requires more than just an ego; it demands spirit, 
that is, an independent, overruling complex, which is 
apparently alone capable of calling into living expression 
all those mental possibilities that the ego-consdousness 
cannot reach. 

But just as there is a passion that strives for blind 
unrestricted life, so there is also a passion that yearns to bring 
the whole of life as a sacrifice to the spirit, just because of its 
creative superiority. This passion makes of the spirit a 
malignant growth that senselessly destroys human life. 

Life is a test of the truth of the spirit. Spirit that drags 
a away from all possibility of life, seeking fulfilment 
only in itself is a false spirit—the guilt resting also on the 
man, since he can choose whether he gives himself up to the 
spirit or not. 

Life and spirit are two powers or necessities, between 
which man is placed. Spirit gives meaning to his life, and 
the possibility of the greatest development. But life is 
essential to spirit, since its truth is nothing if it cannot live. 
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The phrase, the conditioning of mind by the earth {Erdbed- 
ingtheit der Seek), has a somewhat poetic ring. Involuntarily 
we advert to its opposite, the conditioning of mind by heaven; 
somewhat in the manner of the Chinese who distinguish 
between a Schen- and a Kwei~ soul, the one belonging to 
Heaven, the other to earth. But since we western peoples 
know nothing of the substance of the mind, and therefore 
cannot venture to say whether within it there is something 
of a heavenly and something of an earthly nature, we must be 
content to speak of two different view-points, or aspects, 
of the complicated phenomenon we call mind. Instead of 
dealing with a heavenly ScA^«-mind, we can regard the mind 
as a causeless, creative being; and instead of postulating a 
Kwei-nmd, we can regard the mind as something growing 
out of causes, and built up by effects. In relation to our 
problem the latter would be the most appropriate view. The 
mind would then be understood to be a system of adaptation 
formed by the conditions of an earthly environment. 

I need not emphasize the fact that this causal view must 
be necessarily one-sided if it is to fulfil its purpose because 
only the one aspect of the mind is properly grasped by it. 

In approaching the subject of our discussion, i.e. the phe¬ 
nomenon of mind, it will not be an^ to define accurately 
what is to be understood by ‘ mind ’. There are views that 
prefer to limit what is ‘ mental' to consciousness. But to-day 
such a limitation would scarcely satisfy us. Modem psycho¬ 
pathology has in its possession a wealth of observations regard¬ 
ing mental activities that are entirely analogous to conscious 
functions, and yet are unconscious. One can perceive, think, 
feel, remember, decide, and act, unconsciously. All that 
happens in consdouaiess can under certain conditions occur 
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unconsciously. How this is possible can best be seen if one 
imagines, the mental fimctions and contents as resembling a 
night landscape over which the beam of a searchlight is 
playing. Whatever appears in this light of perception is 
conscious; what Ues in the darkness beyond is unconscious, 
although none the less hving and efiective. If the beam of 
light shifts, the contents that were before conscious sink into 
the unconscious, and new contents come into the lighted 
area of consciousness. The contents that have disappeared 
into darkness continue to be active and to make themselves 
indirectly felt, most commonly as symptoms. Freud has 
described these symptomatic disturbances in his Psycho¬ 
pathology of Everyday Life. We can also demonstrate experi¬ 
mentally, by means of association tests, the capacities and 
inhibitions existing in the unconscious. 

If then we take the investigations of psychopathology 
into account, the min d appears as an extended area of so- 
called psychic phenomena which are partly conscious and 
party unconscious. The unconscious portion of the mind 
is not directly accessible—otherwise it would not be 
unconscious—but can only be inferred from the efiects of its 
processes on consciousness. Our inferences can never go 
beyond : ‘ It is as if.’ 

I must enter more fully into the nature and structure 
of the unconscious in order to do justice to the question of 
the conditioning of mind by the earth. In this question we 
have to deal with the beginnings and foundations of the 
mind, that is, with things that from immemorial time have 
l ain buried in the depths, not with the banal facts of sense 
perception and the conscious adaptation to environment 
The latter belong to the psychology of consaousness, and, 
as I have already said, I do not understand consciousness 
as being synon>Tnous with mind. The mind is a far more 
inclusive and obscure field of experience than the sharply- 
ht focal field of consciousness. To the mind belongs the 
unconscious also. By analogy with the difierent conscious 
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contents, we could speak also of contents of the unconscious. 
In doing so we Should postulate another consciousness, so to 
speak, in the unconscious. I will not enter into this delicate 
point,* which I have treated in another connexion, but wiU 
confine myself to the question whether we can or cannot 
differentiate an 5 rthing in the imconscious. This question can 
only be answered empirically, that is, by the counter-question, 
whether or no there are plausible reasons for such a 
differentiation. 

There is no doubt in my nund that all the activities 
ordinarily taking place in consciousness can also run their 
course in the unconscious. There are many examples of an 
intellectual problem attaining no solution during the waking 
state, but being solved in a dream. I know, for instance, an 
expert accountant who tried in vain for many days to clear 
up a fraudulent bankruptcy. One day he was working on 
it up till midnight without results, and then went to bed. 
At three in the morning his wife heard him get up and go into 

workroom. She followed and saw him industriously making 
notes at his desk. After about a quarter of an hour he returned. 
In the morning he remembered nothing. He began again on 
the work, and found written in his own hand a whole series 
of notes which straightened out the tangle completely and 
finally. 

In my practical work I have been dealing with dreams for 
more than twenty years. Countless times I have observed 
the way in which thoughts that were not thought, or feelings 
not felt by the waking consciousness came up afterwards 
in dreams, thus reaching consciousness indirectly. The dream, 
as such, is certainly a conscious content; otherwise it could 
not be an object of direct experience. But in so far as it 
brings up materials that were unconscious before, we are 
forced to assume that these contents had some kind of 
psychic existence in an unconscious state from which they 
emerged into the narrowed field, or remnant of consciousness 
in the form of the dream. The dream belongs to the normal 
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contents and should be looked upon as a r^ultant of the 
\inconscious processes that extends into consciousn^. 

If on the basis of experience we are inclined to that 

all categories of conscious contents can under certain conditions 
be unconscious, then we come to the unexpected question as 
to whether the unconscious also has dreams. Are there, in 
other words, resultants of yet deeper and, if possible, still 
more unconscious processes, which penetrate obscure regions 
of the mind ? I should have to set aside this paradoxical 
question as altogether too adventurous were there not at 
hand actual grounds which bring such an h5q)othesis within 
the sphere of possibUity. 

We must first see what sort of evidence is required to 
prove that the unconscious also has dreams. If we want to 
prove that dreams enter consciousness, we have simply to 
show that certain contents are present which in character 
and meaning are strange and unassimilable, in contrast to 
other contents which can be rationally explained and under¬ 
stood. Now if we are to prove that the imconsdous also has 
dreams, we must treat its contents in a similar way. It will 
be simplest if I give an actual example. 

The case is that of an officer, 27 years of age. He was 
suffering from severe attacks of pain in the r^on of the 
heart and from a choking sensation in the throat, as though a 
ball were stuck there. He also had acute pains in the left 
heel. There was nothing organically to account for the 
symptoms. The attacks had begun about two months before, 
and the patient had been exempted from military service 
on account of his occasional inability to walk. Various 
attempted cures availed nothing. A searching investigation 
into the previous history of his illness gave no due, and he 
himself had no idea as to what the cause might be. He gave 
the impression of a fresh, somewhat light-hearted nature, 
perhaps rather theatrically robust, as though his demeanour 
were saying : ‘ Do we look like being vanquished ? * 

Since the anairmesis revealed nothing, I questioned him 
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about his dreams. Here it immediately became evident what 
the cause was. Just before the beginning of his neurosis a girl 
with whom he was in love jilted him, and became engaged to 
another man. In talking to me he had dismissed this whole 
story as irrelevant—' a stupid girl; if she doesn’t want to 
marry me, it’s easy enough to find somebody else. A man like 
myself can’t be upset by a thing like that.’ That was the 
way he treated his disappointment and his real grief. But now 
his affects came to the surface. The pains in his heart soon 
disappeared, and the lump in his throat vanished after a few 
bouts of weeping. ' Heartache ’ is a poetical phrase, but here 
it became a fact, because his pride did not allow him to suffer 
the pain in his soul. The ' lump ’ in the throat, the so-called 
globus hystericus, comes, as everyone knows, from swallowed 
tears. His consciousness had simply withdrawn from the 
contents that were so painful to it; and these, left to them¬ 
selves, could only reach consciousness indirectly as symptoms. 
Rationally these are quite intelligible, and therefore 
immediately illummating. Obviously, they could just as 
well have taken place in consciousness, had it not been for his 
masculine pride. 

But now for the third symptom! The pains in his heel did 
not disappear. They do not belong in the picture sketched 
above. The heart is not connected with the heel, and one 
does not express sorrow through the heel. Rationally, one 
cannot see why the two other s 5 miptom-complexes would 
not have sufficed. From the theoretical standpoint it would 
have been quite satisfactory if the bringing to consciousness 
of the repressed mental pain had resulted in normal grief, 
and therewith a cure. 

Since no clue to the heel s 3 nnptom could be gained froiji 
the-patient’s consciousness, I turned again to the earlier 
method—to the dreams. The patient now had a dream in 
which he was bitten in the heel by a snake and instantly 
paralysed. This dream plainly offered an interpretation of the 
heel symptoms. The heel pained him because he had been 
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bitten there by a snake. This is a strange content, with whidi 
one hardly knows how to deal. We could xmderstand at 
once why his heart ached, but that his heel also should ache 
passes rational expectation. The patient was at a loss in the 
face of this fact. 

Here, then, we have a content that enters the unconscious 
zone, in a singular manner from some deeper layer that is 
no longer rationally exphcable. The nearest analogue to this 
dream is obviously the neurosis itself. When she rejected him 
the girl gave him a wound that crippled him andmade him sick. 
Further analysis of the dream elicited something from the 
previous history that now became clear to the patient for the 
first time ; he had been the darling of a somewhat hysterical 
mother. She had sympathized with him, marvelled at him, 
and humoured him in such an exaggerated way that he never 
found his right place in school, where he became almost 
effeminate. Then later, turning suddenly to the masculine 
side he went into the army, where he was able to cover his 
inner weakness by a display of ‘ manliness ’. Thus, in a way. 

his mother too had lamed him. 

Apparently what we are dealing with here is that same old 
serpent that has always been the especial friend of Eve. 
“ And I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and 
between thy seed and her seed; it shall bruise thy head, and 
thou Shalt bruise his heel,” runs the saying in Genesis, which 
accords with the much more ancient Egyptian hymn that 
used to be chanted for the cure of snake-bites 


" With age the mouth of God trembled, 

His spittle fell to the earth. 

And what he spat forth fell upon the ground. 

Isis kneaded it with her hand 
Together with the earth that was on it. 

She made of it a venerable worm. 

And fashioned it like a spear. 

The living snake she wound not around her face, 
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But threw it coiled upon the way 
On which the great god wandered 
At his pleasure through his two realms. 

The venerable god stepped forth in splendor, 

The gods serving Pharaoh bore him company; 

And he went forth as was each day his wont. 

There the venerable serpent bit him. 

His jaw-bones shook. 

And all his limbs trembled. 

And the poison seized upon his flesh, 

As the Nile seized his land.” 


The patient’s conscious knowledge of the Bible was a 
lamentable minimum. Apparently he had once heard of the 
heel-bite of the snake, but he had given it no thought and 
it was soon forgotten. Yet something in him deeply 
unconscious heard it and did not forget, bringing it again 
to the surface at a suitable moment. We can think of it as 
a part of the unconscious that apparently prefers to express 
itself mytholc^cally, because this maimer of expression 
corresponds to its nature. 

But what sort of mentality is it that leans towards the 
symbolical or primitive manner of expression ? It corre¬ 
sponds to the mind of a primitive whose speechhasno abstracts, 
but consists of natiural and' unnatural' analogies. This mind 
of venerable age is as foreign to the psycho that produced the 
heartache and the ‘ ball ’ in the throat, as is a brontosaurus 
to a race-horse. The dream of the snake reveals a fragment 
of psychic activity that had no connexion with the modem 
individuality of the dreamer. It lies in a deeper stratum, if 
we may so express it, and only its resxiltant reaches the high 
level where the repressed affects lie. This resultant is just 
as foreign to the upper layer, as is a dream to waking conscious¬ 
ness. And just as a certain analytical technique is required 
in order to understand a dream, so a knowledge of mythology 
is needed in order to grasp the meaning of something rising 
from a deeper layer. 
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The serpent motive is certainly no individual acquisition 
of the dreamer, for snake dreams are frequent enough, even 
among city people, who may never even have seen a real snake. 

The objection could be raised that the snake in the dream 
is merely a concretized figure of speech. We say of certain 
women that they are as false as snakes: we speak of the 
snake of temptation, etc. This objection does not seem to 
me to hold good in the present instance, but a strict proof 
would be difficult since the snake is actually a current figure 
of speech. A more certain proof could only be obtained if 
we succeeded in finding a case in which the mythological 
sjTnbolism was neither an ordinary figure of speech, nor yet 
a case of cryptamnesia—that is, a case where the dreamer has 
read, seen, or heard the theme somewhere, has forgotten it, 
and then unconsciously reproduced it again. 

This proof seems to me of great importance, since it would 
show that the rationally intelligible unconscious that consists 
of materials made unconscious artificially as it were, is only a 
superficial layer. It would indicate that beneath this layer 
there is an absolute unconscious that has nothing to do with 
our personal experience. This latter would then be a psychic 
activity that exists independent of the conscious mind and 
even of the surface layers of the unconscious; independent 

and untouched— perhaps untouchable—by personal experience. 

It is a kind of supra-individual mental activity, a collective 
unconscious, as I have termed it, in contrast to a superficial, 

relative, or personal, unconscious. 

But before we go in search of this proof, I should 
like, for the sake of completeness, to make some further 
observations upon the serpent dream. It seems as though 
this hypothetical deeper layer of the unconscious—of the 
collective unconscious, as I shall now speak of it—had trans¬ 
lated experiences with woman into the bite of a snake, and 
had thereby generalized them into a mythological motif. 
The reason, or rather the purpose of this is at first obscure. 
But if we remember the fundamental principle that the 
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symtomatology of an illness represents at the same time a 
natural attempt at healing—the heartaches, for example, 
are an attempt at an emotional outburst—then we must 
regard the heel symptom also as a kind of attempt at a cure. 
As the dream shows, not only the recent disappointment in 
love, but all other disappointments, in school and elsewhere, 
are raised to the level of a mythical occurrence by means of 
this symptom, as though the patient would in some way be 
helped thereby. 

This seems to us very improbable. But the ancient 
Egyptian priest-physicians, who chanted the h 5 mm of the 
serpent of Isis over the snake-bite, held such a belief; and 
not only these, but the whole ancient world beheved, as the 
primitive world still believes, in magic by analogy. 

We are dealing here, then, with the psychological 
phenomenon at the basis of magic by analogy. We must not 
think that this is an ancient superstition lying far away behind 
us. If you read the text of the mass carefully, you will con¬ 
stantly sttunble upon that famous sicut, which always intro¬ 
duces an analogy by means of which a change is to be brought 
about. To mention a cogent example I may cite the fire¬ 
making of the holy Sabbath. It is weU known that in former 
times the new fire* was struck from the stone, and still earlier 
it was gained by boring in wood, which was a prerogative of 
the church. Therefore in the prayer of the priest it is said: 
"Dens, qui per Filium tuum, angularem scilicet lapidem, 
charitatis tua fidelihus ignem contulisti productum ex silice, 
nostris profuiurum usibus, novum hunc ignem sanctijica” 
" 0 God, who through thy Son, who is called the cornerstone, 
hast brought the fire of thy love to the faithful, make holy 
for our future use this new fire struck from the fire-stone.” 
By the analogy of Christ with the cornerstone, the fire-stone 
is in a manner raised to the level of Christ himself, who 
again kindles a new fire. 

The rationalist may laugh at this. But something deep is 
stirred in us; and not in us alone, but in millions of Christian 
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men, though we may call it only a feeling for beauty. What is 
<;tiTTp<l in us are those far-away backgrounds, those most 
ancient forms of the human mmd, which we have not acquired, 
but rather inherited from the dim ages of the past. 

If this supra-individual mind exists, everything that is 
translated into its picture-speech would be depersonalized, 
and if it became conscious, would appear to us sub specie 
(cicrniiaiis. Not as my sorrow, but as the sorrow of the world; 
not a personal isolating pain, but a pain without bitterness 
that unites all humanity. That this can help us needs no proof. 

But as to w'hether these supra-individual psychic activities 
actually exist, I have so far given you no proof that would 
fulfil aU the demands. I should like to do this once more in 
the form of an example. The case is that of a man in the 
thirties, who was sufiering from the paranoidal form of 
demeniia prcBcox. He had always presented a strange mixture 
of intelligence, wTongheadedness, and phantastical ideas. 
He was an ordinary- clerk, employed in a consulate. Apparentiy 
as a compensation to his very modest existence he was seized 
with megalomania and believed himself to be the Saviour. 
He suffered from hallucinations and was at times very much 

disturbed. In his quiet periods he was allowed to go unattended 
inthecomdor. One day I came across him there, blinking 

through the window up at the sun, and moving his head 
from side to side in a curious manner. He took me by Ae 
arm and said he wanted \o show me something. He said ^ 
must look at the sun with eyes half-shut, and then I cou^d 
see the sun's phallus. If I moved my head from side to side 
the sun-phallus would move in the same way, and that was 


the origin of the wind. 

I made this obaen-ation about 1906. In the eou^ of the 
year 1910, when I was occupied with mythological stu*es 
a book of Dieterich's came into my hands. It ^ a ^ of 
the so-called Paris magic-papvms and was thoug y 
Dtetench to be a Uturg,- of the Mithrme cult. 
a senes of directions, invccations, and visions. 
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visions is thus descnbed, word for word: “ Similarly there 
is also to be seen the so-called tube, the ongin of the prevad- 
■ You will see on the disk of the sun somethmg 

like a hanging tube. And towards the western regions it is 
as though a ceaseless east wind were blowing. But when the 
lot falls to the other wind towards the eastern regions, you 
will see the turning of the face in a similar way in that direc¬ 
tion.” The Greek word for tube auAd? means a wind instru¬ 
ment, and in the connexion avXos Trax^s in Homer it is a 
« iet of blood through the tube of the nostril ”. Apparently 
a stream of wind is blowing through the tube out of the sun. 

The vision of my patient of the year 1906, and the Greek 
text first edited in 1910, should be sufficiently separated for 
the possibility of a cryptamnesia on his side, and of thought 
transference on mine to be excluded. The obvious parallehsm 
of the two visions cannot be denied, but the assertion might 
he made that it was a purely accidental sunilanty. In that 
case we should expect the vision to have no kind of connexion 
with analogous ideas nor any inner meaning. This expecta¬ 
tion is not justified, for mediaeval art has actually pictured 
this tube as a sort of hose-pipe which in the conceptio immacu- 
lata reaches from Heaven under the robe of Mary. In it the 
Holy Ghost flies down in the form of a dove for the fecunda¬ 
tion of the Virgin. In the original representation the Holy 
Ghost is, as we can see in the miracle of Pentecost, a mighty 
wing, the pneutm, ” the wind that bloweth where it listeth. ’ 

Animo descensus per orbetn solis trihuitur : It is true of 
the spirit that if descends through the orb of the sun.” This 
conception is common to the whole of late classical and 
mediaevad philosophy. 

I cannot discover therefore amything accidental, but simply 
the re-vivification of representations in these visions, or more 
strictly, the possibilities of such existing from ancient times, 
and reappeairing in the most diverse minds of widely separated 
epodis. 

I have gone into the details of this case in order to give 
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you a concrete view of that deeper psychic activity, the 
collective unconscious ; for without this it would be impossible 
for me to throw any light on the connexions of the mind 
with the conditions of its enviromnent. I may summarize 
by observing that we must distinguish three mental levels; 
(1) consciousness; (2) the personal imconscious; (3) the 
collective unconscious. The personal unconscious consists 
of all those contents that have become unconscious, either 
because, their intensity being lost, they were forgotten, or 
because consciousness has withdrawn from them, t.e. 
so-called repression. Finally, this layer contains those 
elements—partly sense perceptions—^which on accoimt of too 
little intensity have never reached consciousness, and yet 
in some way have gained access into the psyche. The 
collective unconscious, being an inheritance of the possibilities 
of ideas, is not individual but generally human, generally 
animal even, and represents the real foundations of the 
individual souL 

This whole psychic organism corresponds exactly to the 
body, which, though constantly showing individual variation, 
is none the less in all essential features the general human 
body, which in its development and structure still preserves 
those elements that connect it with invertebrate animals 
and finally with the protozoa. Theoretically it should be 
possible to shell out of the collective unconscious not only the 
psycholog>- of the worm, but even that of the individual cell. 

We are all convinced that it is quite impossible to under¬ 
stand the living organism apart from its relation to its environ¬ 
mental conditions^ There are mnumerable biological facts 
that can be e.xplained only as phenomena of reaction to 
the environment, as, for instance, the blindness of cave 
salamanders, the peculiarities of intestinal parasites, the 
particular anatomical structure of certain vertebrates that 
have adapted regressively to marine fife. 

The same is true of the mind. Its peculiar organization 
must be related to environmental conditions in the most 
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intimate fashion. From the coUective unconscious as a 
timeless and universal mind we should expect reactions to 
the most universal and constant conditions, whether psycho¬ 
logical. physiological, or physical. From the conscious, on the 
other hand, we should expect reactions and adaptation-pheno¬ 
mena relating to the present; for the conscious is that part of 
the mind that is preferably limited to events of the moment. 

The collective unconscious—so far as we can venture a 
judgment upon it—seems to consist of something of the 
nature of mythological themes or images. For this reason 
the myths of peoples are the real exponents of the collective 
unconscious. The whole of mythology could be taken as 
a kind of projection of the collective unconscious. This can 
be illustrated very beautifully in the starry heavens, the 
chaotic forms of which have been ordered through the pro¬ 
jection of images. It is this projection that explains the 
influence of the stars asserted by astrologers. These influences 
are merely the unconscious, introspective perceptions of the 
activity of the collective unconscious and are not due to 
the stars. The possibUity of calculating actual effects from 
the stars must be discounted by the fact that since Hipparchus 
{100 B.C.), owing to the precession of the equinox, astrological 
calculations are no longer correct. 

Just as the images of the constellations were projected 
into the sky, so similar and other figures were projected into 
legends and fairy tales or upon historical personages. We 
can therefore investigate the collective unconscious in two 
ways, either through m 5 dhology or through the analysis 
of the individual. Since I cannot make the latter material 
accessible to you, I must limit myself to the former. But 
mythology is such a wide field that we can select from it 
only a few types. Similarly, the number of environmental 
conditions is endless, so that here too we can deal with only 
a few types. 

As the living body with its specisd characteristics is a 
system of functional adaptation to environmental conditions, 
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so the mind must show those organs or function-systems that 
correspond to regular physical events. By this I do not 
mean the organic constitution of the sense functions, but 
rather a sort of psychic parallel to physical regularities. 
Thus, for example, the daily course of the sun, and the change 
from day to night must impress themselves in the form of 
an image, stamped upon the mind from primordial times. 
We could not demonstrate such an image, but we find 
instead more or less fantastic analogues of the physical 
process. Ever}’^ morning a god-hero is bom from the sea; he 
mounts the chariot of the sun. In the west a great mother 
awaits him and he is devoiured by her in the evening. In 
the belly of a dragon he traverses the depths of the midnight 
sea. After a frightful combat with the serpent of night he 
is bom again in the morning. 

This conglomerate of myth—concerning which Frobenius 
has written a standard work—contains without a doubt the 
reflection of physical processes. Indeed this is so obvious 
that many writers assume, as you know, that primitives 
de\ase such myths just to explain physical processes. 
Certainly it cannot be questioned that natural science and 
natural philosophy have grown out of this soil. None the less 
it seems to me more than improbable that the primitive has 
thought of such things solely out of a need for explanation, 
producing them as a sort of physical or astronomical theory. 

\Miat we can say about the mythical stmcture is this: 
the physical process apparently came to be recorded in the 
psyche in these fantastic and distorted forms, and there 
they have been preserved, so that the unconscious still 
reproduces similar images to-day. Naturally the question 
now arises : WTiy did the psyche not register the actual process, 
instead of mere phantasies about the physical process ? 

If you can place yourself within the mind of a primitiye 
you can at once understand why this is so. He lives 
in his world in a state of pariicipaiion mystique. (Levy- 
Briihl has coined this term to denote the psychological fact, 
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that between subject and object there is by no means the 
absolute separation that our rational mind distinguishes.) 
What happens without, happens also within him ; and what 
goes on within him, also takes place without. I observed a 
very beautiful example of this when I was among the Elgonyi, 
a primitive tribe Uving on Mt. Elgon in East Africa. At 
sunrise they spit on their hands and then extend the palms 
towards the sun as it comes over the horizon. “We are 
happy that the night is past,” they say. Since the word 
adhista means both God and the sun I asked: Is the sun 
God? ” They said “No” to this and laughed, as if I had 
said something especially stupid. As the sun was just then 
high in the heavens, I pointed to it and asked ; “ When the 
sun is there you say it is not God, but when it is in the East 
you say it is God ? ” There was an embarrassed silence 
till an old chief began to explain. “ It is so,” he said. 
"When the sun is up there that is not God, but when it 
rises, that is God (or then it is God) ” {adhista mungu). It is 
immaterial to the primitive mind which of these two versions 
is correct. Sunrise and its feeling of release are for him the 
same divine experience, just as night and its anxiety are one 
and the same. Naturally his affect is more important to 
him than ph 5 rsics; therefore he registers his affect-phantasies. 
For him nigl\]t means snakes and the cold breath of spirits, 
whereas morning means the birth of a beautiful god —adhista 
m’zuri. 

Just as there are mythological theories that seek to explain 
ever 3 dhing as coming from the sun, so there are lunar theories 
that do the same with the moon. This comes simply from 
the fact that there are coimtless myths about the moon ; 
and among them a whole host in which the moon appears 
as the wife of the sun. The moon is the changing experience 
of the night, therefore it coincides with the primitive’s sexual 
experience with woman, who is for him also the experience 
of the night. But the moon can as well be the injured brother 
of the sun, for at night affect-laden and evil thoughts of power 
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and revenge may disturb sleep. The moon is a disturber of 
sleep ; also it is the haven of departed soxils; for in dreams 
of the night the dead rebim again and phantoms of the past 
appear to anxious, sleepless men. Thus the moon also means 
madness (lunacy). It is such experiences as these that 
become deeply rooted in the mind, rather than the chang ing 
image of the moon. 

It is not storms, nor thunder and lightning, nor rain and 
cloud that remain as images in the mind; but the phantasies 
caused by them. Once I experienced a very violent earth¬ 
quake, and my first, immediate feeling was, that I no longer 
stood on the soHd and familiar earth, but on the skin of a 
gigantic animal that was shuddering beneath me. It was 
this image that impressed itself on me, not the physical fact. 
The curses of man against destroying thunderstorms, his 
terror of the imchained elements—these afiects humanize 
the passion of nature, and the purely physical element becomes 
an angry god. 

In a manner resembling the effects of his physical environ¬ 
ment, the physiological conditions, the glandular urgencies-^ 
these also excite phantasies full of affect. Sexuality appears 
as a god of fertihty, as a fiercely sensual, feminine daemon, 
as the devil himself with Dionysian goat’s legs and obscene 
gestures, or as a terrifying, constricting serpent.^ 

Hunger makes food into gods. Certain tribes of Me.xican 
Indians even give aimual holidays to these food-gods iii order 
to allow' them to recuperate, during which the usual food is 
not eaten for a given period of time. The ancient pharaohs 
were honoured as eaters of gods. Osins is the wheat, the 
son of the earth, and therefore the host had to consist of 
wheat-meal, x.c. a god to be eaten; thus also, Jacchos, the 
mysterious god of the Eleusinian mysteries. The steer of 
Mithra is the edible fruitfulness of earth. 

Naturally tlie psychological conditions of the environment 
leave similar mythical traces. Dangerous situations, whether 
bodily dangers or menaces to the mind, arouse affect- 
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phantasies, and in so far as such situations typically repeat 
themselves they form similar archetypes—as I have called 
mythical motives in general. 

Dragons make their homes by watercourses, preferably 
near a ford or some such dangerous crossing ; djins and other 
devils are to be foimd in waterless deserts or in dangerous 
gorges; spirits of the dead inhabit the eerie thickets of the 
bamboo forest; treacherous nixies and sea-serpents live 
in the depths of the sea and its whirlpools. Mighty ancestor 
spirits or gods inhabit an important man; deadly fetish- 
power resides in the strange and unusual. Sickness and 
death are never due to natural causes, but are always caused 
by spirits or witches. Even the weapon that has killed some¬ 
one is mana, i.e, endowed with extraordinary power. 

How is it then, you may ask, with the most everyday, 
intimate, and immediate events, with husband, wife, father, 
mother, child? These customary and eternally repeated 
facts create the most powerful archetypes of all, the ceaseless 
activity of which even in o\ir rationahstic times is everywhere 
immediately evident. Take, for example, the Christian 
dogma. The Trinity consists of God the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost; the latter being represented by the bird of 
Astarte, the dove, and was actually called Sophia in early 
Christian times, and thought of as feminine. The worship 
of Mary in the later church is an obvious substitute for this. 
Here we have the archetype of the family ev ovpavLu> rono) 
“in a heavenly place” as Plato expresses it, enthroned as 
the formulation of the ultimate mystery. Christ is the 
bridegroom; the church is the bride; the baptismal font 
is the womb of the church, as it is still called in the text of 
the Benedictio fontis. The holy water has salt put into it— 
with the idea of fertilization or makin g it like the sea. A 
hierosgamos or holy wedding is celebrated on the holy Sabbath 
in the service just mentioned, and a burning candle as a 
phallic symbol is plunged three times into the font, in order 
to fertilize the baptismal water and lend it the qualities 
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necessary to give a new birth to the child baptized (quasi 
modo geniius). The vuina personahty, the medicine man, 
is the poniifex maximus, the Papa; the church is the mater 
ecclesia, the magna mater, and mankind the helpless children 
needing grace. 

The deposit of all those impressive experiences—so rich 
in emotional imagery—of the whole human ancestry with 
father, mother, child, husband, wife, with the magical 
personahty, with dangers to body and soul, has exalted this 
group of archetj'pes into supreme governing principles of 
rehgious and pohtical life, in unconscious recr^nition of their 
tremendous psychic power. 

I have found that an intellectual apprehension of these 
things in no way detracts from their value; on the contrary 
it helps us, not only to feel, but to comprehend their immense 
significance. These powerful projections permit the Catholic 
to experience a considerable portion of his collective 
unconscious in tangible reahty. He has no need to go in 
quest of some authority, or superior power, some revelation, 
or cormexion with the eternal and the timeless. These are 
always present and available for him. In the sacred precincts 
of every' altar for him there dwells a god. It is the Protestant 
and the Jew who have to seek; for the one has, in a sense, 
destroyed the earthly body of the godhead, and the other 
has never found it. For both of them, the archetypes, 
which to CathoUc Christianity have become a visible and 
living reahty, he in the unconscious. Unfortunately I cannot 
go more deeply here into the notable difierences in the attitude 
of our civilized consciousness towards the unconsaous. 
I would only point out that this question of attitude is con¬ 
troversial, and manifestly belongs to the greatest of human 
problems. 

The greatness of the problem will be grasped if you realize 
I that the unconscious, as the totality of all archetypes, is 
the deposit of ah human experience back to its most remote 
beginnings. Not merely a dead imprint—a sort of abandoned 
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field of rubbish—but a living system of reactions and aptitudes 
determining the individual life in invisible ways ; and because 
invisible all the more eSective. It is not just a gigantic 
historical prejudice, so to speak, but also the source of the 
instincts; since archetypes are merely the forms that the 
instincts have assumed. From the hving fount of the 
instincts flows all that is creative ; hence the unconscious 
is not merely a historical conditioning, but also the very 
source of the creative impulse. The unconscious is hke 
nature with her prodigious conservatism ; but yet in her 
acts of creation removing her own historical limitation. 
No wonder, then, that for humanity of all times and regions 
it was a burning question how best to adapt to these mighty 
and invisible determinants. If consciousness had never 
split off from the unconscious—an event eternally repeated, 
and symbolized as the fall of the angels and the disobedience 
of the first parents—this problem would never have arisen, 
nor would there be a question of environmental adaptation. 

As a result of the existence of individual consciousness, 
we become aware of the difficulties of the inner, as well as 
of the outer life. Just as the world about him takes on a 
friendly or a hostile guise to the eyes of primitive man, so 
the influences of the unconscious seem to him like an opposing 
power, with which he has to come to terms as with his visible 
world. His numberless magical practices serve this end. 
On higher levels of civilization religion and philosophy fulfil 
the same purpose ; and whenever such a system of adaptation 
begins to fail, a general unrest begins to appear, and efiorts 
are made to find a new, appropriate form for the relation 
to the unconscious. A striking example of this was shown in 
the time of the Roman emperors. 

These things seem very remote to our modem enlightened 
eyes. Sometimes, when I speak of the forces of this hinter¬ 
land of mind, the unconscious, and compare its reality with 
that of the visible world I encounter incredulous laughter. 
But then I must ask how many people are there who still 
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bow the knee to mana- and spirit-theories, in other words, 
how many millions are Christian Scientists and spiritualists ? 
How many people believe in the magic power of the gnosis, 
that is, how many milhons of theosophists are there ? I will 
not extend the list further. I merely want to illustrate the 
fact that the problem of the invisible factors that determine 
the min d is as ahve to-day as ever it was. 

In the preceding discussion I have tried to give you a 
general \new of the structure of the unconscious. Archetypes 
may be considered the fundamental elements of the conscious 
mind, hidden in the depths of the psyche, or, to use another 
comparison, they are the roots of the mind, sunk not only 
in the earth in the narrower sense, but in the world in general. 
Archetypes are systems of preparedness that are at the same 
time images and emotions. They are inherited with the 
structure of the brain of which they represent the psychic 
aspect. On the one hand, they make for a very strong 
instinctive prejudice, and, on the other, they are the most 
effective means conceivable of instinctive adaptation. 
They are essentially the chthonic portion of the mind—if 
we may use this expression—that portion through which 
the mind is linked to nature, or in which, at least, its related¬ 
ness to the earth and the universe seems most comprehensible. 
In these primordial images the effect of the earth and its 
laws upon the mind is clearest to us. It would be as well, 
therefore, if to the foregoing very general presentation of 
the problem I were to add something further concerning 

the function of the archetypes. 

You will agree that not only is this problem very com- 
pUcated; it is also very subtle. In the handling of it we 
shall have to reckon with quite unusual difficulties, and the 
first of these is that the archetype and its function are to 
be understood far more as a part of prehistoric irrational 
psycholog}^ than as a rationally conceived system of ideas. 
I can put it better in an illustration : we have then to describe 
and to explain a building the upper storey of which was 
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erected in the nineteenth cent\iry; the ground-floor dates 
from the sixteenth century, and a careful examination of 
the masonry discloses the fact that it was reconstructed from 
a dwelling-tower of the eleventh century. In the cellar we 
discover Roman foundation walls, and under the cellar a 
fiUed-in cave, in the floor of which stone tools are found, 
and remnants of glacial fauna in the layers below. That 
would be a sort of picture of our mental structure. We live 
in the upper story, and are only dimly aware that our lower 
story is somewhat old-fashioned. As to what lies beneath 
the superficial crust of the earth we remain quite unconscious. 

Obviously there is a discrepancy here, as in all suniles, 
for in the mind there is nothing that is just a dead rehc, 
since aU is living, and our upper story, the conscious, is under 
the constant influence of the hving and active foundations. 
It is carried by them, as is the building. And just as the 
building rises freely above the earth’s level, so our con¬ 
sciousness stands in a measure above the earth in space, 
with a free outlook. But the deeper we descend into the 
hoiise the narrower the horizon becomes, and in the darkness 
we come upon the nearest and most intimate things, till 
finally we reach the naked rock-floor, down to that early 
dawn of time when reindeer hunters fought for a bare and 
wretched existence against the elemental forces of wild 
nature. Those men were stiU 'in the full possession of their 
anim al instincts, without which their existence would have 
been impossible. The free sway of the instincts is not con¬ 
sistent with a powerful and comprehensive consciousness. 
The consciousness of primitives, as of the child, is of a sporadic 
nature; his world too, hke the child’s, is very limited. Our 
childhood even rehearses, according to the phylogenetic 
principle, reminiscences of the pre-history of the race and of 
manldnd in general. Phylogenetically as well as onto- 
genetically we have grown up out of the dark confines of the 
earth. Hence the factors nearest to us became archetypes, 
and it is these primordial images which influence us most 
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directly, and which seem to be also the most powerful. I 
say ‘ seem ’ because what seems to us the most important 
psychic^y is not necessarily the most important, or at least 
need not remain so. 

WTiat are relatively the most immediate archetypes? 
This question leads us directly to the problem of archetypal 
functioning, and therewith into the heart of the difficulty. 
From what angle shall we approach the question? From 
the view-point of the child ? Or from that of the primitive ? 
Or from that of adult modem consciousness ? How can we 
recognize an archetype? And when is it necessary to 
have recourse to this hypothesis? I would like to sr^est 
that eveiy' psychic reaction that is out of proportion to its 
exciting cause should be investigated as to whether it is not 
in part conditioned by an unconsaous archetype. 

V^Tiat I mean by that can best be illustrated by an 
example. A child let us suppose is afraid of its mother. 
We have first to assure ourselves that there is no rational 
cause for this, a bad conscience, for instance, on the child’s 
part, or %iolence on the mother’s, or something else that may 
have happened to the child. If, however, there is nothing 
of this kind to explain the fear, then I would suggest that the 
situation be regarded as an archetypal one. Usually such 
fears appear at night, and are wont to show themselves in 
dreams. The child dreams of the mother as a witch who 
pursues children. The conscious material behind these dreams 
is often the Hansel and Gretel fairy-tale. It is often said 
then that the child should not have been given such a tale, 
because the tale is thought to be the cause of the terror. 
That is an erroneous rationalization, but nevertheless it 
contains a kernel of truth in that the witch motive is certainly 
the most apt expression for a child’s terror, and alwa}^ has 
been so. That is why such fairy-tales exist. Infantile night- 
terrors are a t>'pical event that is always repeating itself, and 
has always been expressed in certain typical motives of 
fain,'-tales. 
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Faiiy-tales, however, are only infantile forms of legends, 
myths, and superstititions taken from the ' night-religion ’ 
of the primitives. What I call ‘ night-religion ’ is the magical 
religions form, the meaning and aim of which is intercourse 
with the dark powers, devils, witches, magicians, and spirits. 
Just as the childish fairy-tale is a phylogenetic repetition, 
springing from the ancient night-religion, so the childish 
terror is a re-enacting of primitive psychology, a phylo¬ 
genetic relic. 

That this relic displays a certain vitality is in no sense 
abnormal, for nocturnal terrors, even in adults rmder civilized 
conditions is not necessarily an abnormal phenomenon. Only 
a special intensity of terror could be taken as abnormal. 
The question, is, then, under what circumstances will the 
fear increase ? Can the increase be explained solely by the 
archetype of the witch expressed in the fairy-tale, or must 
some other explanatory cause be introduced ? 

We should make the archetype responsible only for a 
definite, small, nwinal degree of fear; on the other hand, 
a pronounced increase, felt to be abnormal, must have special 
causes. Freud, as we know, explains this terror as the 
collision of the child’s incestuous tendency with the incest 
prohibition. He explains it from the angle of the child. 
I have no doubt that children can have ‘ incestuous ’ 
tendencies in the extended sense used by Freud. But I 
am very doubtful as to whether these tendencies can be 
ascribed without more ado to child-psychology sui generis. 
There are very good reasons for the view that the psyche 
of the child remains still wi thin the sphere of the parents’ 
psyche, especially that of the mother, and to such a degree 
that the child’s psyche must be regarded as a functional 
appendage of that of the parents. The psychic individuality 
of the child develops only later, after a reliable continuity 
of consciousness has been established. That the child at first 
speaks of himself in the third person is, in my opinion, a 
significant proof of the impersonality of his psychology. 
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I am therefore inclined to expkin possible incestuons 
tendencies of the child from the psychology of the parents, 
just as every childish neurosis should be considered first and 
foremost in the light of the parental psychology. A frequent 
cause of increased infantile terrors is an especial ‘ liability 
to complexes ’ on the part of the parents, that is, a repression 
and disregard of certain vital problems. Whatever goes 
into the unconscious takes on a more or less archaic form. 
If, for example, the mother represses a painful and terrifying 
complex, she will feel it as an evil spirit following her—a 
‘ skeleton in the cupboard ', as the English say. This formula¬ 
tion shows that the complex has already assumed an 
archetypal force. It weighs upon her like a mountain, 
a nightmare torments her. \Miether she tells ‘ night-stories ’, 
i.e., terror stories, to the child or not, she none the less infects 
the child and awakens in its mind archetypal terror images 
from her owm psychology. Perhaps she has erotic phantasies 
about a man other than her husband; and the child is the 
visible sign of their marriage tie. Her resistance to the tie 
is unconsciously directed against the child, who has to be 
repudiated. On the archaic level this corresponds to child- 
murder. In this way the mother becomes a wicked witch 
who devours children. 

As in the mother, so in the child, possibilities of archaic 
representations lie ready to be activated. And it is the same 
cause to-day as in the daj's when the archetype was being laid 
down during the course of human history, that reactivates 
it ever and again. 

This example of the manifestation of an archetype in 
a child has not been chosen accidentally. We began with 
the question as to what are the most immediate archetypes. 
The most immediate primordial image is the mother, for she 
is in eveiy way the nearest and most powerful expenence, 
and the one, moreover, that occurs in the most impressionable 
period of a man's Ufe. Since the conscious is as yet only 
weakly developed in childhood, one cannot speak of an 
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'individual' experience at all. The mother, however, is 
an archetypal experience; she is known by the more or less 
unconscious child not as a definite, individual feminine 
personality, but as the mother, an archet>T)e loaded with 
significant possibilities. As life proceeds the primordial 
image fades, and is replaced by a conscious, relatively 
individual image, which is assumed to be the only mother- 
image we have. In the unconscious, on the contrary, the 
mother always remains a powerful primordial image, 
determining and colouring in the individual conscious life 
our relation to woman, to society, and to the world of feeling 
and fact, yet in so subtle a way that, as a rule, there is no 
conscious perception of the process. We imagine we are 
dealing only with metaphors. But it becomes a ver\^ concrete 
fact when a man marries his wife only because in some way 
she resembles his mother; or else because she does not. 
Mother Germania is for the Germans, like la douce France 
for the French, an important political backgroimd that 
could be ignored only by intellectuals who are blind to the 
world as it is. The aU^mbradng lap of the mater ecclesia 
is far from being a mere metaphor, and the same is true of 
mother earth, mother nature, and matter in general. 

For the child the archetype of the mother is the most 
immediate one. But with the development of consciousness, 
the father also comes into the field of vision and activates 
an archet3rpe, the nature of which is in many wa)^ opposed 
to that of the mother. As the mother archetype corresponds 
to the Chinese yin, so the father type corresponds to the 
definition of yang. It determines the relations to man, to 
spirit, and to the dynamis of nature. The ‘ fatherland ’ 
means borders, that is, definite localization, but the sod is 
mother earth, restful and fertde. The Rhine is a father, 
as is the Nde, wind, authority, storm, lightning, and thunder. 
The father is ‘ auctor ' and authority, therefore law and the 
state. He corresponds to what is moving in the world, like 
the wind, that which creates and guides with invisible thoughts 
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—phantasies. He is the creative breath of wind— 
spiriius, aitnatt. 

Thus the father is also a powerful archetype that lives 
in the mind of the child. The father is also definitely the 
father, an all-embracing image of divinity, a dynamic prin.ciple. 
In the course of life this image too recedes into the back¬ 
ground. The father becomes a limited, and often aD-too- 
human, personality. The father-image, on the other hand, 
broadens out into all its possibilities of meaning. Thus, 
just as man ^vas late in discovering nature, so he discovered 
only gradually the state, law, duty, responsibility, and spirit. 1 
As the growing consciousness becomes more capable of undor- 
standing, the importance of the parental personality 
diminishes. But in the place of the father there comes the 
society of men, and in place of the mother, family and dan.! 
Finally, instead of the father, the image of God appears, 
and in the mother’s place, the mysterious abyss of all-being. 
Not idly did Faust say, " The mothers! the mothers! it 
sounds so strange.” 

It w'ould be wrong, in my view, to say that all those 
things that take the place of the parents are merely a sub¬ 
stitute for the unavoidable loss of the primordial parental 
images. What takes their place is not just a substitute, 
but a reahty that is already bound up with the parents, 
and that has become impressed upon the mind of the child 
by \firtue of its coimexion with the parental image. The 
warming, protecting, nourishing mother is likewise the hearth, 
the protecting cave, or hut, and the surrounding vegetation. 
The mother is also the provident field, and her son the ^vine 
grain the brother and friend of man. The mother is the 
rnilk-gi^mg cow and the herd. The father goes about, 
talks to other men. hunts, wanders, makes war. and lets 
loose his bad tempers Uke thunderstorms, and at tiie behest 
of inusible thoughts he changes the whole situation like a 
sudden storm-wmd. He is battle and weapons, the ^use 
of all changes ; he is the bull provoked to deeds of violence 
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or prone to apathetic laziness. He is the image of all helpful 
or harmful elemental powers. 

AH these things are immediate in the child’s early life, 
afiecting him sometimes through the parents, and sometimes 
with them. As the image of the parents diminishes and 
becomes human, all those things, which at first seemed only 
like background or marginal effects, stand out more clearly. 
The soil of the earth on which the child plays, the fire at which 
he warms himself, the rain and storms that freeze him, 
although always realities, were at first, because of his twihght 
consciousness, seen and understood only as characteristics 
of the parents. Then, as out of a mist, there emerge the 
material and dynamic aspects of the earth; these reveal 
themselves now as real powers, no longer wearing the masks 
of the parents. Thus they are not a substitute for the parents, 
but the reality that corresponds to a higher level of 
consciousness. 

Nevertheless something is lost in this development that 
cannot be replaced—the feeling of direct connexion and unity 
with the parents. This feeling is not just a sentiment, but 
an important psychological fact, which, in a quite different 
connotation, has been termed ‘ participation mystique ’ 
by L4vy-Bruhl. This expression, which by the way does 
not invite a superficial tmderstanding, denotes a fact that 
plays a most important role, not only in primitive mentality, 
but also in our analytical psychology. This fact may be 
briefly characterized as a state of identity in a conunon 
unconsciousness. Perhaps I should explain this further. 
If the same unconscious complex is constellated in two people 
at the same time there arises a remarkable emotional effect, 
a projection, which causes either a mutual attraction or a 
mutual repulsion. When I share with another person an 
unconscious relation to the same important fact, I become in 
part identical with him, and because of this I orientate 
myself to him as I would to the complex in question were 
I conscious of it. 
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This participation mystique exists between parents and 
children. A well-knowTi example of it is the stepmother 
who identifies herself with the daughter, and, through her, 
marries the son-in-law; or the father who thinks he is con¬ 
sidering his son’s welfare when he naively forces him to carry 
out his (the father’s) wishes, for instance, in marriage, or in 
the choice of his profession. Conversely, the son who 
identifies himself with the father is an equally well-known 
figure. But there is an especially close bond between mother 
and daughter, which in certain cases is clearly demonstrable 
by the association method. Although the participation 
mystique is an rmconscious fact to the person concaned, 
he none the less feels the change when it no longer exists. 
There is always a certain difierence between the psychology 
of a man whose father is still living and one whose father is 
dead. So long as a participation mystique with the parents 
persists, a relatively infantile mode of life will be maintained. 
Through the participation mystique the person’s life is 
influenced by unconscious moti\^tion, for which, since it is 
unconscious, no responsibihty is felt. Because of the infantile 
unconsciousness the burden of life is easier or at least seems 
so. One is not alone, but exists unconsciously within a group 
of two or three. In imagination the son is in the mothers 
lap, protected by the father. The father is bom again 
in the son, and is thus at the entrance at least of eternal 
hfe. The mother has rejuvenated the father in the youth¬ 
ful husband, and therefore has not lost her youth. I need not 
cite examples from primitive psychology. A reference to 

them must suf&ce. 

With the widening and growth of consciousness all tins 
drops away. The extension of the parental imagines 
over the world, or rather, the world breaking in, as it were, 
upon the mists of childhood, severs the unconsaous umon 
with the iJarents. This process is even carried out con¬ 
sciously in the primitive rites of initiation. The parental 
archetN-pe is thus driven into the background; it is no longer 
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‘ constellated But now a certain participation mystique 
begins with the tribe, ^iety, the church, or the nation. 
This participation is, however, general and impersonal, 
and, above all, gives very little scope to the unconscious. 
If a person should incline to be too unconscious and too 
guilelessly trusting, law and society would quickly shake 
him into consciousness. As a result of puberty, the possibihty 
of a new personal participation mystique comes into existence, 
and therewith also the possibihty of replacing that part of 
the personahty that was lost in the identification with the 
parents. A new archetype becomes constellated; in the 
man it is that of woman, in woman it is the archetype of man. 
These two figures were also hidden behind the mask of the 
parental images, and now they come forth unveiled, for the 
most part strongly influenced by the parental images, often 
overwhelmingly so. To the feminine archetype in man I 
have given the name ' anima ’; the masculine archetype 
in woman I have called ' animiis' for definite reasons which 
I shall discuss later. 

The more a man is unconsciously influenced by the 
parental image, the more surely will the figure of the loved 
one be.chosen as either a positive or a negative substitute 
for the parents. Although such a ruling motive in the love- 
choice of an individual shows that his release from the parental 
image, and therefore from childhood, is incomplete, yet the 
far-reaching influence of the parental image should not be 
considered abnormal. On the contrary, it is a very normal 
and general phenomenon. It is even important that it should 
be so, for otherwise the parents are not bom again in the 
children, that is, the parental imago becomes so completely 
lost that all continuity in the life of the individual ceases. 
He cannot connect his childhood with his adult life and, 
therefore, unconsciously remains a child; a situation that is 
the best possible foimdation for a subsequent neurosis. He 
will suffer from all those ills that beset unhistorical parvenus, 
be they individuals or social groups. 
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It is normal that children should in a certain sense many 
their parents. This is as important psychologically, as 
biologically it is necessary that some of the limbs of the family 
tree should be sacrificed if a good race is to be produced. 
Through the influence of the parental imag o continuity is 
established, a reasonable prolongation of the past into the 
present. Either too much or too little of such influence is 
unhealthy. 

In so far as a positive or negative resemblance to the 
parents is the decisive motive in the love-choice, we cannot 
speak of a complete release from the parental image and in 
this respect childhood still persists. Although childhood 
must, in a sense, be brought along for the sake of continuity, 
this should not be at the expense of further development. 
When, towards the middle of life, the last gleam of childish 
illusion fades—this it must be owned is only true of an almost 
ideal hfe, for many go as children to their graves—^then the 
archet}y)e of the mature man emerges from the parental 
image, an image of man as woman has known him from the 
beginning of time, and an image of woman that man has 
carried vithin him eternally. 

There are indeed many men who can describe exactly, 
even to individual details, the image of woman that they 
carry in their minds. (Of the masculine archetype I have 
met few women who could give as exact a picture.) Just 
as the primordial image of the mother is a composite image 
of all pre-existing mothers, the image of the anima is similarly 
a supra-individual image. So true is this that the ima ge 
reveals closely corresponding features in men of wide 
individual variation, and one can almost reconstruct a defimte 
type of woman from this image. The most salient fact 
about this type of woman is that the maternal, in the usual 
sense of the word, is entirely lacking. She is companion 
and friend, in her favourable aspect; in her unfavourable 
role, she is the courtesan. You find these types in fantastical 
romances often very accurately described with all the 
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paraphernalia of their especial metaphysics. Good examples 
are to be found in Rider Haggard’s She and in Wisdom s 
Daughter by the same author; in Benoit’s VAtlaniide, 
and, fragmentarily, in Helena in the second part of Faust. 
This anima-type is presented in the briefest and most signifi¬ 
cant way in the gnostic legend of Simon Magus, the caricature 
of which also appears in the story of the apostles. Simon 
Magus was always accompanied on his journeys by a girl 
whose name was Helena. Simon found her in a brothel in 
T5a'e. She was a re-incamation of the Trojan Helen. I do 
not know whether Goethe’s Faust-Helena motive was con¬ 
sciously derived from the Simon legend. A similar relation¬ 
ship occurs in Rider Haggard’s Wisdom’s Daughter, where 
we can be certain that there is no conscious continuity. 

The absence of the usual maternal element shows, on the 
one hand, a complete release from the mother-imago, and, 
on the other, the idea of a purely human, individual relation¬ 
ship without the instinctive motive of procreation. The 
overwhelming majority of men of the present cultural level 
do not advance beyond the maternal significance of woman ; 
and this is also the reason why the anima seldom develops 
beyond the infantile, primitive stage of the prostitute. Con¬ 
sequently, prostitution must be regarded, primarily, as a 
by-product of civilized marriage. In the legend of Simon, 
however, and in the second part of Faust anima symbols 
of a complete maturity are to be found. This adult develop¬ 
ment means a growth away from nature. Christian and 
Buddhistic monastic ideals grappled with the same problem, 
but involving always the sacrifice of the -'flesh. Demi- 
goddesses and goddesses took the place of the human 
personality who should carry the projection of the anima. 

Here we touch a highly controversial territory into which 
I do not wish to venture further. We shall do better to 
return to the elementary problem as to how we can discover 
the existence of such a feminine archetype. 

As long as an archetype is not projected, and therefore 
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either loved or hated in an object, it is identical with the 
indi\ddual who is thus forced to express it himself. Under 
these circumstances a man will exhibit his anima. We 
have long had a word expressive of this special attitude. 
It is ‘ animosity This expression is best understood as 
‘ possession by the anima It is a condition of uncontrolled 
emotion. The word ‘ animosity ’ applies only to unpleasant 
emotionality, but actually the anima can induce pleasant 
feelings as well. 

Self-mastery is a tj^ically masculine ideal. It is achieved 
by repression of feeling. Feeling is a specifically feminine 
virtue, and because a man in trying to attain his ideal of 
manhood represses all fe minin e traits—^which are really part 
of him, just as masculine traits are part of woman’s psychology 
—^he also represses certain aspects of feeling, as being a 
feminine weakness. In so doing he piles up womanishness or 
sentimentality in the unconscious, and when it breaks out, 
this betraj^ in him a f eminin e being. As is well knowm it is 
just the most masculine men who inwrardly are most subject 
to feminine feeling. This circumstance might explain the 
ver\' much greater number of suicides among men, and its 
converse, the often extraordinary power and firmness 
developed by very feminine women. If we study carefully 
the uncontrolled emotions of a man, and at the same time 
try to reconstruct the probable personality underlying these 
emotions, we soon arrive at a feminine figure, which I call, as 
I said, the anima. On the same grounds the ancient belief 
conceived of a feminine soul, a ‘ psyche ’, or an ‘ anim a'; 
and not without cause did the ecclesiastical Middle Ages 
propound the question : Habet mulier anittumt ? 

In women the case is reversed. When the animus breaks 
out in a woman feelings do not appear, as was the case with 
the man, but she begins to discuss and to rationalize; and 
just as the anima feelings are arbitrary and moody, so these 
feminine arguments are illogical and unreasonable. One can 
speak of an animus-thinking that is always right and must 
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have the last word, and that always ends up with " that’s 
just the reason The anima is irrational feeling, the animus 
irrational conceiving. 

So far as my experience goes, a man always imderstands 
fairly easily what is meant by anima; frequently indeed, 
he has, as I said, a quite definite picture of her, so that among 
a collection of varied types of woman of all periods he can 
single out the one who comes nearest to the anima-type. 
On the other hand, I have, as a rule, found it very difficult 
to make a woman understand the animus, and I have never 
known a case where a woman could give me a defimte state¬ 
ment about the animus. I conclude from this that the animus 
apparently has no definite personality, in other words, 
he is not so much a unity as a plurality.^ This fact must be 
considered in relation to the special psychology of men and 
women. On the biobgical level woman’s chief interest is to 
hold a man, whereas the interest of the man is to conquer a 
woman, and nature does not encourage him to stick to a 
conquest. Thus one masculine personality plays a deter¬ 
mining role for the woman; the relation of man to woman, 
on the other hand, is less definite, inasmuch as he can look 
on his wife as one among many women. This makes him 
emphasize the legal apd social aspects of marriage, whereas 
the woman sees it as an exclusively personal relation. Thus, 
as a general rule, the conscious of a woman is confined to 
the one man, whereas the conscious of the man has a tendency 
to .go beyond the personal relation, a tendency that can, 
under < certain circumstances, run counter to everything 
personal. In the unconscious, therefore, we might expect 
a compensation by the opposite. The relatively sharply 
defined anima-figure of the man’s unconscious fulfils this 
expectation beautifully, as does also the polymorphism shown 
by the woman’s animus. 

The description of the anima and the animus that I am 

* An excellent example of this is to be found in H. G. Wells’ 
Christina Alberta's Father. 
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able to give here is necessarily curtailed. I should, however, 
be carrying this restriction too far if I did no more thari 
describe the anima as a primordial image of woman, and as 
consisting essentially of irrational feeling. It would also 
be misleading if I represented the animus merely as a 
primordial image of man, and as consisting only of ideas.. 
Both figures represent far-reaching problems, since they are 
primordial forms of those especial psychic phenomena which 
from ancient times have been called the soul. They are also 
the cause of the deep human necessity to speak of souls or 
daemons. 

No thing that is autonomic in the psyche is impersonal in the 
sense of being factual. The impersonal is a category of 
consciousness. From the ‘ voices ’ of the mentally diseased and 
the spirit-controls of mediums, right up to the visions of the 
mystics, all autonomic psychic factors have the character of 
personality. Thus the anima and the animus have the 
character of personality that one caimot express better than 
by the word ‘ soul ’. Here I would guard against a mis¬ 
understanding. The concept of soul that I am now using 
is to be compared with the primitive conception, as, for 
example, the ba- and ka- soul of the Egyptians, rather than 
with the Christian idea of the soul, which is an attempt at an 
inclusive philosophical idea of a metaphysical individual 
substance. My conception of the soul has nothing to do^ 
with this, since I use it in a merely phenomenological sense. 
I am not indulging in any psychological mysticism, but am 
simply trying to grasp sdentifically the primordial psycho¬ 
logical phenomena which underlie the behef in souls. 

Since the complex of facts represented by ' animus' and 
‘ anima ’ best corresponds to what has been described as soul 
in all times and by all peoples, it is scarcely surprising that 
the two complexes should beget an unusually m3retical 
atmosphere whenever we are intimately involved with their 
content. The projection of the anima is immediately accom- 
nanied bv a remarkable historical feeling which Goethe 
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expressed in the words: " Ah! in some far distant spring 

thou wert my sister or my wife.” 

Rider Haggard and Benoit go back to Greece and to Egypt 
in order to do justice to this historical feeling. 

Strangely enough, so far as my experience goes, the 
animus seems to be lacking in this mystical sense of historicity. 
It might almost be said that he busies himself more with 
the present and the future. He has nomothetical inclina¬ 
tions; he prefers to speak of things as they should be, or 
at least to give an apodictic judgment about just the most 
obscure and controversial things, and, moreover, in such 
definite terms that the woman is relieved of all further and, 
possibly, painful reflection. 

Once again, I can explain this difference only as a com¬ 
pensatory contrast. Man, in his conscious activity, plans 
ahead and seeks to create the futru-e ; whereas it is specifically 
feminine to belabour the mind with such questions as, who 
was somebody’s great great aunt. It is just this feminine 
genealogical tendency, however, that comes out very clearly 
in Rider Haggard, with English sentiment, while in Benoit 
the same tendency appears with a piquant admixture of the 
chronique familiale et scandaleuse. The intimation of the 
idea of re-incamation in the form of an irrational feeling 
is very strongly bound up with the anima ; while in certain 
cases a woman will consciously avow such feelings, if she is 
not too much under the domination of man’s rationalism. 

The historical feeling has the characteristic of significance 
and fatefulness; it therefore leads directly to the problems 
of immortality and divinity. Even the rationalistic, sceptical 
Benoit describes those who have died of love as being preserved 
for eternity by a specially effective method of mummification, 
not to mention the full-blown mysticism of Rider Haggard 
in The Return of She —altogether a psychological dociiment 
of the first rank. 

Since the a nim us in itself is neither a feeling nor an inclina¬ 
tion, the aspect I have here described is completely lacking to 
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him, and yet in his deepest essence he is also historical 
Unfortunately there are no good literary examples of the 
animus; since women write less than men and, moreover, 
when they do write, they seem to lack a certain naive intro¬ 
spection. At least they prefer to preserve the results of 
their introspection in another drawer, possibly just because 
there is no feeling connected with it. I know only one 
unprejudiced document of this sort, a novel by Marie Hay, 
The Evil Vineyard. In this very unpretending story the 
historical element in the animus comes out in a clever disguise 
that was assuredly not intended by the author. 

The animus consists in an a priori unconscious assumption 
based on unthought judgment. The existence of this judg¬ 
ment can be recognized only by the way in which the conscious 
is orientated to certain things. I must give you an example: 
a mother surrounded her son with a certain imposing solicitude, 
and thereby lent him an importance that did not belong to 
him. The result was that shortly after puberty he became 
neurotic. The cause of this senseless attitude on the mother’s 
part was not at once recognizable. A more penetrating 
investigation, however, revealed the existence of an un¬ 
conscious dogma that said: my son is the coming Messiah. 
This is an ordinary case of the universal hero-archetype 
in women, which is projected either upon the father, the 
husband, or the son in the form of a conception, which then 
unconsciously regulates her behaviour. A beautiful and 
widely known example is provided by Annie Besant, who has 
also discovered a sasdour. 

In Marie Hay’s story the heroine drives her husband 
insane by her attitude, which is founded upon the unconscious, 
and never expressed assumption that he is a horrible tyrant 

who holds her captive in much the same way as- 

The uncompleted simUe she left to the interpretation of her 
husband, who finally discovered the appropriate figure for 
it in a cinque-cento tyrant with w'hich he identified himself, 
and lost his reason in consequence. If the author of this 
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story had been a man, I would explain it from masculine 
psychology—this, in parenthesis. 

The historical factor then is not essentially lacking to the 
animus. But he expresses himself in a form fundamentally 
different from that of the anima. In the religious problems 
that are centred in the animus, the judging faculties are of 
primary importance, as contrasted with the feeling faculties 
in the case of the man. 

In closing I would like to observe that the animus and 
anima are not the only autonomous figures or ‘ souls ' in 
the unconscious, though in practice they are the most 
immediate and important. But, since I would like to 
engage another aspect of the problem of the determining 
effect of the earth upon mind, perhaps I may now leave this 
difficult field of subtlest inner experience and turn to that 
other side where we shall no longer grope laboriously in the 
dar k background of the mind, but pass into the wide world 
of everyday things. 

Just as the human soul has been formed by its earthly 
conditions in the evolutionary process, so the same process 
repeats itself to a certain degree imder our eyes. Let us, 
in thought, transplant an important portion of a European 
race to a strange soil and another climate. We might expect 
that such a racial group, even without the admixture of 
foreign blood, would undergo in the course of a few genera¬ 
tions certain psychic changes. At our elbow we can observe 
in the Jews of the various European countries noticeable 
differences, which can be explained only through the 
peculiarities of the different peoples they Uve amongst. It 
is not difficult to tell the Spanish from the North African 
Jew, the German Jew from the Russian. One can even 
distinguish the various types of Russian Jews, the Polish 
type from the North Russian and Kossack type. Notwith¬ 
standing the sunilarity of race, there exist marked psycho¬ 
logical differences the causes of which are very complicated. 
It must be admitted that it is extremely hard to determine 
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these differences exactly, yet a student of human nature 
immistakably feels them. 

The greatest experiment in the transplantation of a race 
in modem times is the colonization of the North American 
continent by a predominantly Germanic population. Since 
the climatic and geological conditions vary very widely, we 
should expect all sorts of variations of the original racial 
type. The mixtuxe with Indian blood is so slight as to play 
no part. American anthropological investigation has now 
demonstrated that, even in the second generation of 
immigrants anatomical changes have begun, chiefly in the 
measurements of the skull. The Yankee type is formed, and 
is so similar to the Indian type, that on my first visit to the 
Middle West, while w'atching a stream of many hundred 
w'orkers coming out of a factory, I remarked to the American 
physician who was with me that I should never have thought 
there was such a high percentage of Indian blood. My com¬ 
panion laughed, and said he was willing to wager that in all 
these hundreds of men there would not be found a drop of 
Indian blood. That was many years ago when I had no notion 
of the mysterious Indianization of the American people. I 
recognized this secret only through treating many Americans 
anal}lically. In comparison with Europeans extraordinary 
differences were revealed, 

I was also struck by the great influence of the negro, a 
psychological influence, of course, not due to the mixing of 
blood. The emotional way in which an American expresses 
himself—especially in the way he laughs—can be studio 
ver>’ well in the society-gossip items in the American news¬ 
papers ; the inimitable Rooseveltian laugh you can find in 
its primordial form in the American Negro. The peculiar 
walk with the relatively loose ankle-joints or the swinging 
hips so frequently observed in Americans ; this comes from 
the negro. American music draw's its main inspiration from 
the negro ; the dance is a negro dance. The expressions of 
religious feelings, the revival meetings, the Holy Rollers, and 
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other abnormalities are powerfully influenced by the negro— 
and the famous American naivete, in its charming as well as 
in its more unpleasant form, lends itself to comparison %vith 
the childishness of the negro. The remarkable liveliness of 
the average temperament, which shows itself not only at base¬ 
ball games, but particularly in an extraordinary desire to 
talk—of which the ceaseless and boundless stream of talk 
in the American papers offers a good example—is scarcely 
to be derived from the Germanic forefathers, but resembles 
far more the ‘ chattering' of a negro village. The almost 
complete lack of intimacy, and the all-devouring, voluminous 
sociability remind one of primitive life in open huts m a 
state of complete identification with all the members of the 
tribe. It seemed to me as though American houses had all 
their doors open all the time, as in American country towns 
there are to be found no garden hedges. Everything seems to 
be street. 

In dealing with each particular trait it is difficult to 
decide how much is to be ascribed to the symbiosis with the 
negro, and how much to the fact that America is still a 
pioneering nation on virgin soil. But taken all in all, the 
significant influence of the negro upon the general character 
of the people is unmistakable. 

This infection of the primitive can also be observed in 
other lands, but not in the same degree. In Africa, for example, 
the white man is in a vanishing minority, and must therefore 
defend himseff against the negro by observing the strictest 
social form; otherwise he risks ‘ going black ’. If he submits 
to the primitive influence he is already lost. But in America, 
the negro, because he is in the minority, has a peculiar influence 
that is not degenerative. In fact, taking it all in all, the negro 
influence—provided one is not just possessed by a Jazz- 
phobia—cannot be termed unfavourable. 

The remarkable thing is that one notices httle or nothing 
of the Indians, and yet the above-mentioned anatomical facts 
do not point to Africa, but are specifically American. Does 
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the body react to America, and the sonl to Africa ? I must 
answer this question by saving that only the manners are 
influenced by the negro, but what happens to the soul must 
be further investigated. 

It is natural that in the dreams of my American patients 
the negro should play no insignificant role as an expression 
of the inferior sides of their personality. A European might 
similarly dream of tramps or other representatives of the 
lower classes. But by far the greater number of dreams, 
especially those at the beginning of an analytical treatment, 
are superficial. It was only in the course of a very thorough 
and deep analysis that I came upon symbols that are con¬ 
nected with Indian symbolism. The progressive tendency 
of the unconscious, in other words its hero-motive, chooses 
the Indian as its symbol, just as certain coins in the United 
States bear an Indian head. This latter fact is perhaps an 
honourable tribute—though not fully recognized—^to the 
Indian, for whom the hatred once felt has now passed away. 
But taken in its deeper significance it is an expression of the 
fact mentioned above that the American hero-motive has 
chosen the Indian as an ideal sjmibol. It would certainly 
never occur to any American administration to place the 
head of Cetewayo, Booker Washington, or any other negro 
hero on their coins. Monarchical states prefer the head of the 
sovereign upon their coins; democratic states employ other 
sjnnbols of their ideals. In my book, Psychology of the 
Unconscious, I have published a detailed example of an 
American hero-phantasy—I could add a dozen similar 
examples. 

The hero-motive always contains what a man desires 
from the bottom of his heart, and what he would most gladly 
realize. The nature of the phantasy that goes to the building 
of the hero-motive has, therefore, alwa>'S a special importance. 
In the American hero-phantasy the Indian character plays a 
leading part. The American conception of sport goes far 
bevond the notions of the easy-going European. Only Indian 
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initiations can compete with the ruthlessne^ brutahty 
of a vigorous American trammg. Accordingly, the sum 
of America’s achievement in sport is quite wonderful^ The 
Indian comes out in all that an Amencan desires. In the 
extraordinary concentration on a certain goal, m the tenacity 
of purpose, in the unflinching endurance of the greatest hard¬ 
ships, all the legendary virtues of the Indian find full expression 

The hero-motive is concerned not only with the gene 
attitude to life, but also with vital problems of reUgion. 
Whenever a man takes up an absolute attitude, there his 
religion appears. I have found in my American patients that 
their hero-figure also represents a characteristic aspect of 
Indian religion. The most important figure of Indian religion 
is the Shaman, the doctor and exorcizer of spirits. The first 
American discovery in this terrain—which has also become 
important for Europe—was spirituahsm, the second was 
Christian Science and other similar forms of mental healing. 
Christian Science is an exorcizing ritual. The demons of sick¬ 
ness are denied existence; to the refractory body suitable 
incantations are sung, and the Christian rehgion, which 
corresponds to a high level of culture, is employed as a healing- 
magic, The poverty of the spiritual content is appalling, but 
Christian Science is a living force. It possesses a power that 
Unlfs it to the son, by which it effects those miracles that 
are sought for in vain in the traditional church. 

Thus the American presents a rare picture—a European 
with negro manners and an Indian soul! He shares the 
fate of all usurpers of foreign soil. Certain Australian primi¬ 
tives assert that one cannot conquer foreign land, for in 
foreign soil live strange ancestor spirits, and therefore the 
strange spirits wiU inhabit the new-born. There is a great 
psychological truth in this. The strange land assimilates the 
conqueror. Unlike the Latin conquerors in Central and South 
America, North Americans have maintained the European 
level with the strictest possible puritanism, yet they could 
not prevent the souls of their Indian enemies becoming theirs. 
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The virgin earth demands that at least the unconscious 
of the conqueror sinks to the level of the autochthonic inhabi¬ 
tants. Thus in the American a distance separates the conscious 
from the unconscious that is not found in Europeans. It is a 
tension between a high level of culture in the conscious, and an 
unmediated unconscious primitivity. But this tension pro¬ 
vides a psychic potential that endows the American with an 
indomitable spirit of enterprise and an enviable enthusiasm 
which we in Europe do not know. The very fact that we are 
still in possession of our ancestor spirits, and for us every¬ 
thing is historically mediated, certainly gives us a contact 
with our unconscious,»but we are also caught by this contact. 
In fact, so fast are we in an historical vice that great 
catastrophes are needed to loosen us from it, and to make 
us change our pohtical behaviour from what it was 500 years 
ago. The contact with the unconscious chains us to our earth 
and makes it hard for us to move, a fact that is to our dis¬ 
advantage in respect to progressiveness and the many values 
of a plastic attitude. Nevertheless I would not speak ill of 
our relation to good mother earth. Plurimi pertransihunt ; but 
whoever is rooted in the soil endures. Remoteness from the 
unconscious, and therefore from the determining influence of 
history, means an uprooted state. That is the danger to the 
conqueror of foreign lands. It is also the danger confronting 
every individual who through one-sidedness in any kind of 
-ism loses his relation with the dark, maternal, earthy origin 
of his being. 


ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY AND 
WELTANSCHA UUNG 

The German word Weltanschauung is scarcely translatable 
into another language. We know at once from this fact that 
the word must have a pecuhar psychological character. 
It not only expresses a conception of the world—this 
meaning could be readily translated—but also includes the 
distinctive way in which one views the world. The word 
philosophy implies something similar, but narrowed to the 
intellectual aspect, whereas Weltanschauung embraces all sorts 
of attitudes to the world, including the philosophical. Thus 
there is an aesthetic, religious, romantic, practical Weltan¬ 
schauung —to mention only a few possibilities. In this sense 
the concept of Weltanschauung has much in common with 
that of attitude. Thus we could define Weltanschauung 
as a conceptually formulated attitude. 

What then is to be understood by attitude ? Attitude is 
a psychological concept that designates an especial grouping 
or ordering of the psychic contents; which grouping is 
orientated either by a goal, or by a so-called ruling principle. 
If we compare our psychic contents to an army, expressing 
the various forms of attitude by particular states of the 
army, then attention would be represented by a concentrated 
force standing to arms, surrounded by reconnoitring parties. 
As soon as the strength and position of the enemy is sufficiently 
known the position changes; the army begins to move in 
the direction of a given objective. In a precisely similar 
manner, the psychic attitude changes. During the state of 
mere attention, apperception being the ruling idea, the real 
work of thinking, along with other subjective contents, is 
suppressed as much as possible. On the other hand in the 
transition to an active attitude, there appear in consciousness 
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subjective contents consisting of pxirposive ideas and impulses 
to actions. As an army has a leader with a general staff, so 
the psychic attitude has a general guiding idea, which is 
founded upon and reinforced hy such inclusive material as 
experiences of all kinds, fu ndam ental principles, affects, and 
the like. Natxn-alty, no human action is quite simple—like, 
an isolated reaction to a single stimulus—but each of our 
actions and reactions is influenced by compHcated psychic 
preconditions. Using the military analogy again, we rai^t 
compare these processes with the situation at general head¬ 
quarters. To the man in the ranks it might seem that the 
army retreated simply because it was attacked, or that an 
attack were made because the enemy had been seen in the 
wood. Our conscious function is ever inclined to play the r61e 
of the common soldier, and to believe in the simplicity of its 
actions. Whereas in reality battle has been given on this 
spot, and at this moment, because of a general plan of attack 
which in its ordered unfolding has for days been Tnai^haiiing 
the common soldier to this point. And again this general 
plan is not a mere reaction to reconnaissance reports, but 
resiilts from the creative initiative of the leader. Further¬ 
more, it is conditioned by the action of the enemy, and also 
perhaps by wholly unnulitary, political considerations of 
which the common soldier is quite unaware. These last 
factors are of a very complex nature and lie far outside the 
understanding of the common soldier, though they may be 
only too clear to the leader of the army. But even to him 
certain factors are unknown, namely, the preconditions of 
his own personality, with aU their complicated presupposi¬ 
tions. Thus the army stands under a simple and single 
command, but the latter is the result of the coordinated 
operation of infinitely complex factors. 

Psychic action takes place on the basis of similarly com- 
phcated assumptions. No matter how simple an impulse 
may be, yet every' nuance of its special character, its strength 
and direction, its course in time and space, its purposeful 
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intention, etc., depends on particular psychic presuppositions, 
in other words, an attitude ; and the attitude in turn consists 
of a constellation of contents whose multiplicity is hardly 
to be measured. The ego is the leader of the army, his 
reflections and decisions, his reasons and doubts, his aims 
and expectations are his general staff, and his dependence 
on outside factors is the dependence of the leader on the 
well-nigh incalculable influences that permeate the general 
headquarters, and the obscure political background. 

We do not overload our analogy if we include within its 
framework the relation of man to the world. \V e can think of 
a human being as the leader of a small army in the struggle 
with his environment; a war not infrequently on two fronts, 
before him the battle for existence, in the rear the battle 
against his own rebellious instinctive nature. Even to those 
of us who are not pessimists our existence feels more like a 
battle than an^Thing else. A state of peace is a desideratum 
and when a man has found peace ivith himself and the world, 
it is indeed a noteworthy event. Corresponding to the more 
or less chronic state of war, we need a carefully organized 
attitude ; and for anyone to achieve enduring mental peace 
his attitude must possess a still higher degree of preparedness 
and detailed elaboration, if his state of peace is to have even 
a modest duration. It is much easier for the mind to live in 
a state of movement, in a continuous up and down of events, 
than in a balanced state of permanency, for in the latter— 
irrespective of its perhaps marvellous elevation and com¬ 
pleteness—one is threatened with suffocation in an unbear¬ 
able ennui. But we do not deceive ourselves when we assume 
that peace of mind, that is, moods without conflict, serene, 
deliberate, and well-balanced, in so far as they endure, always 
depend upon specially developed attitudes. 

You are perhaps surprised that I prefer the word attitude 
to Weltanschauung. In using the concept of attitude, I have 
simply left the question open as to whether we are dealing 
with a conscious or an unconscious Weltanschauung. One can 
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be one s own army leader and engage successfully in the 
struggle for existence both without and within, achieving a 
relatively secure condition of peace, without possessing a 
conscious Weltanschauung ; though one cannot do this 
without an attitude. We can only properly speak of a Weltan¬ 
schauung when a person has at least made a serious attempt 
to formulate his attitude conceptually or visibly, that is 
when it becomes quite clear to him why and to what purpose 
he behaves and lives as he does. But of what use is a Weltan¬ 
schauung, you will ask in astonishment, if one can get on just 
as well without it ? But you might just as well ask why 
have consciousness, if one can do without it ? For after all 
what is Weltanschauung but a widened or deepened conscious¬ 
ness ? The reason why consciousness exists, and why there 
is an urge to widen and deepen it is a very simple one. Without 
consciousness things go less well. This is obviously the reason 
why mother Nature has allow'ed consciousness, that most 
remarkable of all nature’s curiosities, to be produced. The 
well-nigh unconscious primitive can adapt and can make his 
power felt, but only in his primitive world. Accordingly he 
falls victim to countless dangers which we on a higher level 
of consciousness escape without effort. True, a higher con¬ 
sciousness is exposed to dangers undreamed of by theprimitive; 
but the fact remains, that conscious, and not tmconscious man 
has conquered the earth. Whether in the last anal 5 ^is, and 
from a superhuman view-point, this is an advantage or other¬ 
wise we are not in a position to decide. 

Higher consciousness determines Weltanschauung. Every 
increase in experience and knowledge, means a further step 
in the development of Weltanschauung. And with the image 
the thinkin g man makes of the w’orld, he also changes himself. 
The man whose sun still moves round the earth is essentially 
different from the man whose earth is a satellite of the sun. 
Not in vain was it that Giordano Bruno’s immortal thought 
represents one of the most important beginnings of modem 
consciousness. The man whose cosmos hangs in the empjrean 
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is different from one whose spirit is illuminated by Kepler’s 
vision. The man who is still dubious about the sum of twice 
two is different from the thinker for whom nothing is less 
doubtful than the a priori truths of mathematics. To sum up 
—it is not immaterial what sort of Weltanschauung we 
possess; because it is not just a matter of our creating an 
image of the world, since retroactively it also changes us. 

The conception that we make of the world is the image of 
that sum of experience which we call ‘ world ’. And in accord¬ 
ance with the character of this image we orientate our adapta¬ 
tion. ■ As has been said, this does not happen unconsciously. 
The conunon soldier in the trenches has no insight into the 
activities of the general staff. It is true that we are both general 
staff and army leader. But nearly always it requires deter¬ 
mined resolution to free our consciousness from immediate, 
perhaps pressing, occupations in order to direct it to the 
general problem of attitude. If we fail in this, we naturally 
remain unconscious of our attitude, and in this case we have 
no Weltanschauung, but merely an unconscious attitude. 
If no account is taken of guiding aims and principles they 
remain unconscious, that is, it seems as if everything simply 
happened in such and such a way. In reality, however, 
complicated processes are working in the backgroimd in which 
principles and aims are involved of well-nigh immeasurable 
subtlety. There are many scientists who avoid having a 
Weltanschauung because this is supposed not to be scientific. 
But it is manifestly not clear to these people what they are 
really doing. For what actually happens is this, by deliberately 
leaving themselves in the dark as to their guiding ideas they 
are clinging to a deeper, more primitive level of consciousness 
than would correspond to their full conscious capacities. 
A certain critical and sceptical attitude is by no means always 
the expression of intelligence; often it is just the reverse, 
especially when a man uses scepticism as a screen to cloak 
his lack of Weltanschauung. Not infrequently, it is a moral 
rather than an intellectual deficiency. Because to see the 
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world, also means seeing yourself, and therefore as you see 
the world, so you see yourself, and this demands much in 
labour and sincerity. Hence it is always fatal to have no 
Weltanschauung. To have a Weltanschauung means to make 
an image of the world and of oneself, to know what the world 
is and who I am. Taken literally this would be too much. No 
one can know what the world is, and as little also can he know 
himself; but cum grano salts, dt means the best possible 
knowledge—a knowledge that requires wisdom and the 
avoidance of unfounded assumptions, arbitrary assertions 
and didactic opinions. For such knowledge one must seek 
the well-founded hypothesis, without forgetting that all 
knowledge is limited and subject to error. 

If the image we make of the world did not have a retro¬ 
active efiect upon ourselves, we could be content with any 
sort of beautiful or diverting sham. But such self-deception 
has its inevitable result,makingusunreal, foolish,andincapable. 
Because we are fighting with a false image of the world, we 
are overcome by the superior power of reality. Thus experience 
teaches us the essential need of possessing a carefully founded 
and constructed Weltanschauung. A Weltanschauung is a 
hypothesis, not a creed. The world changes its face— tempera 
mutaniur ei nos in tilts —for the world can only be grasped 
by us as a psychic image in ourselves, and it is not always 
easy to decide, when the image changes, whether the world 
or ourselves, or both, have changed. The image of the world 
can change at any time, just as our conception of ourselves 
can change. Every new discovery, every new thought, can 
put a new face on the world. We must be prepared for this, 
else we suddenly find ourselves in an antiquated world, a 
mere old-fashioned survival of a lower level of consciousness. 
Everyone sooner or later gets his dismissal from life, but our 
will to five would postpone this moment as long as possible, 
and to this end we must never allow the image of the world 
to become rigid. Every new thought must be tested to see 
whether or not it adds something to our world-image. 
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When therefore I set out to discuss the relation between 
analytical psychology and Weltanschauung, I do so from^ the 
standpoint I have just elaborated. I put this question, ‘ Do 
the findings of analytical psychology add something new to 

our Weltanschauung, or not ? ” 

In order to treat this question effectively, we must first 
consider the essentials of analytical psychology. WTiat I call 
analytical psychology is a special trend in psychology that is 
concerned with the so-called complex psychic phenomena, in 
contrast to physiological or experimental psychology that 
strives to reduce complex phenomena as far as possible to 
their elements. The term ' analytical ’ comes from the fact 
that I developed this branch of psychology from the original 
Freudian psycho-analysis. Freud has identified psycho-analysis 
with the theory of sex and repression, and has thereby 
riveted it into a doctrinaire framework. Therefore I avoid 
the expression ‘ psycho-analysis ’ when I am discussing other 
than merely technical matters. 

The Freudian psycho-analysis consists in a technique that 
permits us to bring back to consciousness so-caUed repressed 
contents that have become unconscious. This technique is a 
therapeutic method designed to treat and cure neuroses. In 
the hght of this method it seems as if the neuroses came into 
existence in order that painful memories and tendencies— 
so-caUed incompatible contents—should be repressed from 
consciousness, and made unconscious by a sort of moral 
resentment arising from educational influences. So regarded, 
the unconscious psychic activity, the so-called unconscious, 
appears chiefly as a receptacle of all those contents that are 
antipathetic to consciousness, as well as all forgotten 
impressions. But on the other hand one cannot exclude the 
view that these incompatible contents themselves came from 
unconscious instincts; that is to say, the unconscious is 
not just a receptacle, but is the very mother of the things the 
conscious would be rid of. We can go a step further, and say 
the unconscious creates new contents. All that the human 
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spirit has ever created has come from contents which, in the 
last analysis, existed once as unconscious seeds. While Freud 
lays special emphasis on the first aspect, I have stressed the 
latter, without denying the first. Although it is an important 
fact that man evades everything unpleasant, and therefore 
gladly forgets whatever does not suit him, yet it seems to 
n)e even more important to establish what the nature of the 
positive activity of the unconscious really is. Regarded from 
this side, the unconscious appears as the totality of all psychic 
contents in statu nascendi. This indisputable function of the 
unconscious is, in general, merely disturbed by repressions 
from the conscious, and this disturbance of the natural 
activity of the unconscious is the essential source of so-called 
psychogene tic maladies. The unconscious is perhaps best 
understood if we take it as a natural organ with an energy 
specific to itself. If, as a result of repression, its products are 
not admitted into consciousness a sort of damming up results, 
an unnatural inhibition of a purposive function; as though 
the bile, the natural product of the function of the liver, were 
impeded in its discharge into the bowel. From a da mmin g- 
back of bile jaundice results. As a result of the repression, 
false psychic paths are produced. As the bile overflows into 
the blood, so the repressed content spreads over into other 
psychic and physiological regions. In the hysterias, physio¬ 
logical functions are disturbed; in other neuroses, such as 
phobias, obsessions, or compulsions, it is chiefly psychic func¬ 
tions , including dreams, that are disturbed. The activity of the 
repressed contents can be demonstrated not only in the bodily 
symptoms of hysteria or in the psychic symptoms of other 
neuroses (and psychoses also), but these effects can also be 
shown in the dreams. The dream in itself is a normal 
function, which can be disturbed like any other function by 
the results of a process of damming up. The Freudian theory 
of dreams takes account of the dream, and interprets it even, 
from this angle alone ; ncimely, that dreams are nothing but 
symptoms. Other psychic fields are similarly regarded by 
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psycho-analysis, for example, works of art. Here, however, 
the weakness of the theory becomes painfully evident, since 
a work of art is clearly not a symptom, but a genuine creation. 
A creative achievement can be understood only on its own 
showing; if it is taken as a pathological misunderstanding 
that one seeks to explain in the same terms as a neurosis, 
then the attempted explanation begins to assume a curious 
and lamentable air. 

The same is true of the dream. It is a characteristic creation 
of the unconscious that is merely deformed and distorted by 
repression. Hence the explanation of the dream that inter¬ 
prets it merely as a symptom of repression will go very wide 
of the mark. Let us confine ourselves for the moment to the 
facts of a Freudian analysis. In the Freudian theory man 
appears as a creature of instinct who, in various ways, comes 
into conflict with the law, with certain moral precepts, and 
with his own insight, and who is therefore forced to repress 
certain instincts either wholly or partially. The aim of the 
method is to introduce these instinctive contents to conscious¬ 
ness and to make repression unnecessary by conscious correc¬ 
tion. The menace entailed by the liberation of these instincts 
is counterbalanced by the explanation that they are nothing 
but infantile wish-phantasies, which can still be repressed, 
though in a wiser way. It is also assmned that they can be 
' sublimated to use the technical expression, by which is 
meant a sort of bending of them to a purposeful form of 
adaptation. If anyone believes this can be done arbitrarily 
he is sadly mistaken—only absolute need can effectively 
inhibit a natural instinct. For when there is no commanding 
necessity the ' sublimation ’ is merely a self-deception, a new 
and somewhat more subtle form of repression. 

Does this theory and this conception of man contain any¬ 
thing valuable for our Weltanschauung ? I do not think so. 
It is the well-known rationalistic materialism of the out-going 
nineteenth century which is the guiding principle of the 
interpretive psychology underlying Freud’s psycho-analysis. 
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Out of it can come no other image of the world, and therefore 
no other attitude of man to the world. But we must not 
forget that only in rare instances is an attitude influenced by 
theories. A far more effective influence is that of feeling. 

I cannot conceive how a dry theoretical presentation can 
reach the feelings. I could read you a detailed statistical 
statement concerning imprisonment and you would go to 
sleep. But if I took you through a prison, or an asylum for 
the insane, you would not go to sleep. You would receive 
a profound impression. Was it any teaching that made the 
Buddha ? No, it was the vision of age, sickness, and death 
that burned into his soul. 

Thus the partly one-sided, partly erroneous conceptions 
of Freud really tell us nothing. But when we take a deep 
look into the psychology of actual cases of neurosis, and see 
there what devastation the so-called repressions have wrought, 
what disturbances have resulted from a disregard of elementary 
instinctive processes, then we receive—to put it mildly— 
a lasting impression. There is no form of human tragedy 
that does not in some measure proceed from this battle between 
the ego and the unconscious. Anyone who has never seen 
the horror of a prison, an insane asylum, or a hospital, will 
surely experience, from the impression these things make 
upon him, a profound enrichment of his Weltanschauung. 
And he will be no less deeply impressed when he looks into 
the abyss of human sufiering that opens behind a neurosis. 
How many times have I heard the cry, ‘ But that is horrible! 
Who could ever have thought of such a thing! etc.' One 
cannot deny that whoever tries with the necessary con¬ 
scientiousness and thoroughness to study the structure of a 
neurosb, receives a tremendous impression of the effective¬ 
ness of the unconscious. Likewise, whoever has seen the 
slums of London has received a real addition to his experience. 
But that is merely a collision with something stupendous; 
there remains the eternal question: What is to be done 
about it? 
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Psycho-analysis has removed the veil from facts that were 
known only to a few, and has even made an effort to deal 
with them. But has it any new attitude to them ? In other 
words, has the deep impression had any lasting or fruitful 
results? Has it altered our image of the world, and thus 
advanced our Weltanschauung 1 The Weltanschauung of 
psycho-analysis is a rationalistic materialism, the Weltan^ 
schauung of an essentially practical natural science—and this 
view we find to be inadequate. When we trace a poem of 
Goethe’s to his mother-complex, when we seek to explain 
Napoleon as a case of mascuhne protest, or St. Francis as a 
case of sexual repression, there comes upon us a deep dis¬ 
satisfaction. Such an explanation is insufiicient and does 
not do justice to the significant reality of things. What 
becomes of beauty, greatness, and holiness ? These are 
most living realities without which human life would be 
superlatively stupid. What is the right answer to the question 
of monstrous suffering and conflict ? In the true answer 
there must reverberate something that at least reminds us 
of the magnitude of the suffering. But the merely reasonable, 
practical attitude of rationalism, however desirable on many 
grounds, ignores the real meaning of suffering. It is 
simply set aside and ingeniously explained away as irrelevant. 
It was a great noise about nothing. Much may fsdl into this 
category, but not everything. 

The error, as I said above, lies in the fact that so-called 
psycho-analysis has albeit a scientific, yet a purely rationahstic 
conception of the unconscious. When we speak of instincts 
we imagine we are expressing something about what is known, 
but in reality we are speaking of something unknown. Actually 
we know only that from the dark spheres of the psyche effects 
come to us, which in some way or other must be assimilated 
to consciousness, if we are to avoid destructive disturbances 
of other functions. It is quite impossible to say offhand what 
is the nature of these effects, whether they originate in 
sexuality, in the power-instinct, or in some other instinct. 
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They are plainly of double or of many me aning s—like 
the unconscious itself. 

I have already explained to you that although the uncon¬ 
scious is a receptacle for all that is forgotten, past, and 
repressed, it is also that sphere in which aU subliminal pro¬ 
cesses take place. For example, the unconscious contains 
the sense perceptions that are too weak to reach conscious¬ 
ness, and at the same time it is the matrix out of which all 
the psychic future grows. Thus, just as we know that man 
can repress a disquieting wish and can thereby force its 
energy to mix in with other functions, so we also know that 
he ran remain unconscious of a new idea, one normally remote 
from his habit of mind, and that consequently its energy flows 
into other functions in a disturbing way. I have often seen 
cases where abnormal sexual phantasies disappeared suddenly 
and completely in the moment when the mind became aware 
of a new thought or psychic content. I have seen too a 
migraine suddenly disappear when an unconscious poem 
became conscious. Just as sexuality can express itself 
inappropriately in phantasies, so creative phantasy can be 
inappropriately expressed in sexuality. Voltaire once said of 
etymology, ' En etymologic n’importe quo% peut designer 
nimporte quoi,’ we must say the same of the unconsaous. In 
any case we can never know in advance what is what. 
In relation to the imconsdous we have merely the gift of 
after-knowledge; it is impossible to know a priori anything 
about the conditions within the unconscious. Every con¬ 
clusion in this respect is avowedly an ' as if 

Thus the unconscious seems to us a great X, concerning 
which the only thing indisputably known is that important 
effects proceed from it. A glance at the historical religio^ 
of the world shows us how important these effects are in 
histo^. A glance at the suffering of modem man shows us 
the same—^we merely express ourselves somewhat differently. 
Five hundred years ago men said, ‘ she is possessed of the 
devil ’: now. ‘ she has a hysteria.’ Formerly a sufferer 
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was said to be bewitched, now the trouble is called a neurotic 
dyspepsia. The facts are the same ; only the previous explana¬ 
tion taken psychologically is nearly exact, whilst we have 
rationalistic descriptions of symptoms, which descriptions 
are really without content. For if I say that someone is 
possessed by an evil spirit, I imply that the possessed person 
is not legitimately ill, but suffers from an invisible spiritual 
influence which he can in no way master. This invisible 
something is a so-called autonomous complex, an unconscious 
content that is withdrawn from the reach of the conscious 
will. When one analyses the psychology of a neurosis, one 
discovers a so-called complex, i.e., a content of the unconscious, 
which does not behave as do conscious contents, coming or 
going at command, but follows its own law, in other words 
it is independent or autonomous, as it is termed technically. 
It acts like a goblin always evading one’s grasp. And when 
the complex is made conscious—which is the aim of analysis 
—the patient says perhaps, with relief, ‘ Oh was it that that 
disturbed me so ! ’ Apparently something is actually won, 
because the symptoms disappear. The complex is released, 
as we say. We can cry out with Goethe, ‘ We have explained 
that!' but we must go on with Goethe to add: ' and yet 
there are still ghosts in the clay! ’ The true state of affairs 
is now for the first time revealed. We become aware that this 
complex could never have played its part if our nature had 
not lent it secret instinctive power. WTiat I mean by this I 
will explain with the help of an example. , A patient suffers 
from nervous stomach-symptoms that consist in painful 
contractions resembling a state of hunger. Analysis shows an 
infantile longing for the mother, a so-called mother-complex. 
The symptoms disappear as a result of this new-won insight, 
but there remains a longing that refuses to be assuaged by 
the explanation that it is ‘ nothing but an infantile mother- 
complex’. WTiat before was a semi-physical hunger and a 
physical pain, now becomes psychic hunger and psychic pain. 
One longs for something and yet one knows that it would be 
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quite false to mistake this something for the mother. The 
everpresent, unappeasable longing remains, and the solution 
of this problem is considerably more difficult than the reduc¬ 
tion of the neurosis to a mother-complex. The longing is a 
constant demand, a tormenting mgent emptiness, which 
can be forgotten from time to time, but never overcome by 
strength of will. It always returns. At first it is not known 
whither the longing is directed. A good deal can be surmised 
about it; but all that can be said with certainty is that over 
and beyond the mother-complex, an unconscious something 
raises this demand, independently of our consciousness, and 
inexplicably to our criticism, continues to push its claim. T his 
something is what I have described as an autonomous complex. 
From this source comes the instinctive power which originally 
sustained the infantile demand on the mother, and thereby 
caused the neurosis; for adult consciousness must set aside and 
repress such a demand as unassinulable. 

All infantile complexes resolve themselves into autonomous 
contents of the unconscious. The primitive mind has felt these 
contents to be strange and inexplicable, has personified them 
as gods and demons, and has sought to fulfil their demands 
by sacred and magical rites. Recognizing correctly that this 
hunger or thirst cannot be stilled either by food, or by drink, 
or by returning into the mother's womb, the primitive mind 
created images of in\’isible, jealous, and exacting beings, more 
potent, strong, and dangerous than man. These are denizens 
of a world which although invisible is yet so merged and united 
with the visible world, that spirits even dwell in its cooking 
pots. Spirits and magicians are almost the sole causes of illness 
among primitives. The autonomous contents are projected by 
the primitive upon these supernatural beings. Our world 
on the other hand is freed of demons to the last trace. The 
autonomous contents and their demands have remained. They 
can be expressed partially in religions, but the more the 
religion is rationalized and watered down—an almost unavoid¬ 
able fate—the more confused and mysterious are the paths 
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by which the contents of the unconscious stiU reach us. 
One of the commonest ways is the neurosis, which is not 
what one at first would expect. A neurosis is usually under¬ 
stood as a kind of inferiority, a quantiti negligeable from a 
medical point of view. This is a mistake, as we have seen. 
For behind the neurosis are hidden those powerful psychic 
influences in which are rooted our spiritual attitude and its 
guiding principles. Rationalistic materialism, that apparently 
quite trustworthy spiritual position, is a psychological counter¬ 
movement against mysticism. This is the secret antagonist 
that has to be combatted. Materialism and mysticism are a 
psychological pair of opposites, just like atheism and theism. 
They are hostile brothers, two difierent methods of somehow 
grappling with the dominating unconscious influences, the 
one by denial, the other by recognition. 

If then I want to name the most essential thing that 
anal 3 d:ical psychology has added to our Weltanschauung, 
I should say it is the knowledge that there exist certain 
unconscious contents that make imdeniable demands, or send 
forth influences, which nolens volens must be met by the 
conscious. 

You would find my analysis somewhat unsatisfactory if 
I were to leave the something I have described as an autono¬ 
mous unconscious content in this indefinite state, and made 
no attempt to tell you what our psychology has discovered 
empirically about this content. 

If, as psycho-analysis assumes, a definitive and satis¬ 
factory answer can be given, as for example that the original, 
infantile dependence on the mother was the cause of the 
longing, then this knowledge should also provide a solution. 
There axe such infantile dependencies which actually do 
disappear when they are thoroughly investigated. But from 
this fact we must not infer that this is true in all cases. In 
every case something remains unresolved; sometimes it is 
apparently so little that the case is, for all practical purposes, 
finished; but again, it may be so much that neither the 
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patient nor the physician is satisfied with the result, and it 
seems as though nothing had been accomplished. More¬ 
over, I have treated many patients who were conscious of 
their causal complexes down to the last detail, without 
having been helped by this insight in any essential way. 

A causal explanation may be relatively satisfactory, but 
it carries with it something unsatisfactory psychologically, 
in so far as no essential knowledge is thereby won of the aim 
of that deep, instinctive urge at the root of the complex—the 
meaning of the longing, for example. For just as little do we 
see or know what is to be done about it. If I know that an 
epidemic of typhus comes from infected d rinking water, I am 
in no way helped by this knowledge in the cleaning of the 
sources of supply. The question in regard to the illness is 
only satisfactorily answered if we can learn what the some¬ 
thing is that has maintained the infantile dependence on into 
adult life, and what has been the purpose of this persistence. 

If the human psyche came into the world as a complete 
tabula rasa this problem could not exist, for there would 
then be nothing in the mind that had not been acquired by 
the mind itself, or that had not been planted in it. But in 
the individuad human psyche there are many things not gained 
bv the individual. For the human mind is not bom a tabula 
rasa, nor is every man provided with a wholly new and imique 
brain. He is bora with a brain that is the result of develop¬ 
ment in an endlessly long chain of ancestors. This brain is 
produced in each embryo in its difierentiated completeness, 
and when it begins to function, will unfailingly yield the same 
results as have been produced innumerable times before in 
the ancestral line. The whole anatomy of man is an inherited 
system identical wuth the ancestral constitution, which wiD 
unfailingly function in the same way as before. Consequently 
there is but a slender possibility that anything will be pro¬ 
duced that is new and essentially different from what has 
gone before. All those factors, then, which were essential 
to om near and remote forbears will be essential to us also, 
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for they correspond to the inherited organic system. They 
are actually necessities that wiU make themselves felt as needs. 

Do not fear that I shall speak to you of inherited ideas. 
Far from it. The autonomic contents of the unconscious, 
or, as I have also called them, the dominants of the unconscious 
are not inherited ideas, but inherited possibilities, necessities 
even, of bringing to birth the ideas by which from time 
immemorial these dominants have been expressed. It is 
true that every region of the earth and every time has had 
its distinctive speech, which can vary infinitely. But it 
matters little if the mythological hero overcomes now a 
dragon, now a fish or some other monster; the fundamental 
motive remains the same, and that is the common property 
of mankind, not the transitory formulations of difierent 
regions and periods. 

Thus man is bom with a complicated psychic precondition, 
that is an 5 dhing but a tabula rasa. Even the boldest phantasies 
fall within limits determined by psychic inheritance, and 
through the veil of even the wildest phantasy there shimmer 
those dominants which have been inherent in the human 
psyche from the very beginning. It seems remarkable to us 
when we discover that a mentally diseased person develops 
phantasies that are to be found among primitives in nearly 
identical form. But it would be remarkable if it were otherwise. 

I have called the sphere of the general psychic inheritance 
the collective imconscious. The contents of our conscious 
are all gained by us as individuals. If now the human psyche 
consisted of the conscious alone, there would be nothing 
psychical that had not arisen in the course of the individual 
life. In this case we should seek in vain for any conditions or 
influences behind a simple parental complex. By reduction 
to father and mother the last word would be said, for these 
are the figures which have operated first and exclusively on 
our conscious psyches. But actually the contents of the 
conscious have not come into existence merely through the 
effects of the individual environmentthey are also influenced 
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and regulated by the psychic inheritance, i.e. the collective 
unconscious. It is true, for instance, that the image of the 
individual mother is impressive, but its particular impressive¬ 
ness depends upon the fact that it is fused with an unconscious 
state of readiness, that is, with an inborn system or image, 
which results from the symbiotic relation of mother and 
child that has existed from eternity. Where the individual 
mother is lacking in this or that respect, a certain loss is felt, 
which represents a claim of the collective unconscious for 
fulfilment. One instinct has short measure, so to speak. From 
this cause neurotic disturbances frequently arise, or-at least 
peculiarities of character. If the collective unconscious did 
not exist, anything could be accomplished by education. 
It would be possible with impunity to deform a human being 
into a psychical machine, or transform him into an ideal 
But strict limits are set to any such attempts, because there 
are dominants of the unconscious which make almost invincible 
demands for fulfilment. If. then, in the example of the patient 
with the stomach neurosis, I am asked to name the thing in 
the unconscious, over and above the personal mother-complex, 
that keeps alive an indefinite, but painful longing, the answer 
is: It is the collective image of the mother; not of this 
particular mother, but of the mother in her universal aspect. 

You will ask in astonishment; ‘ But why should this 
collective image release such longing ? ’ It is not quite easy 
to answer this question. Yet if we could get an immediate 
impression of the nature and meaning of this collective 
image, which I have also termed an archetype, then it would 

be easy to understand its effects. 

In order to aid us in this understanding, I would present 
the following reflections. The mother-child relation is 
certainly the deepest and most penetrating one we know; 
the child in fact for a long time is, so to speak, a part of the 
maternal body! Later it is reaUy a continuum of ffie psychic 
atmosphere of the mother for years, and in this way, aD 
that is primordial in the child is. so to speak, indissolubly 
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fused with the mother image. This is true not only of the 
individual case, but still more in a historical sense. It is the 
absolute experience of the ancestral Hne, an orgamc truth as 
unequivocal as the relation of the sexes to one another. 
Thus there naturally exists in the archetype, in the collectively 
inherited mother-image, that extraordinary intensity of 
relationship which first impels the child instinctively to chng 
to its mother. With the passing of years, the man grows 
naturally away from the mother; provided, of course, that 
he is no longer in a conditioii of almost animal-like primitivity, 
but has attained a certain degree of consciousness and 
culture, but he does not outgrow the archetype in the same 
natural way. If he is merely instinctive, his hfe wiU run on 
without choice, since freedom of will always presupposes con¬ 
sciousness. It will proceed according to unconscious laws, 
and there will be no deviation from the archetype. But if 
consciousness exists of a certain degree of effectiveness, then 
the conscious content wiU always be overvalued at the cost 
of the unconscious. From this comes the illusion that in 
separating from the mother nothing has happened except 
that one has ceased to be the child of this individual woman. 
The conscious, indeed, only recognizes contents that are 
individually acquired. Thus it recognizes the individual 
mother only, and knows nothing of the fact that she is also 
the eternal mother, the bearer and representative of the 
archetype. But the release from the mother is adequate only 
if the archetype also is included. The same of course is true 
of the liberation from the father. 

The development of consciousness, and therewith a relative 
freedom of the will, naturally conditions the possibility of 
deviating from the archetype, and, therefore, from instinct. 
If the deviation begins, a dissociation between the conscious 
and the unconscious ensues, and then the perceptible and 
usually very unpleasant activity of the unconscious begins. 
This takes the form of a s5nnptomatic expression of 
an inner unconscious fixation. Situations then develop 
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in which it seems as though one were still not freed from 
the mother. 

The primitive mind, although not unda^tanding this 
dilemma, sensed it all the more keenly, and accordingly 
devised highly important rites between childhood and adult 
age, e.g. puberty rites and initiation ceremonies, which 
unmistakably have the aim of efiecting the release from the 
parents by magical means. This arrangement would be quite 
superfluous if the relation to the parents were not also felt to 
be magical. Magic is everjdhing into which unconscious 
influences enter. But the purpose of these rites is not solely 
concerned with the release from the parents, since they also 
have in view the transition to the adult phase. The aim is 
that none shall remain behind in the backward-looking longing 
of childhood—which means that the claim of the wounded 
archet5T)e is covered. This is brought about by opposing 
the intimate relation with the parents by another relation, 
namely that with the clan or tribe. The inflicting of certain 
bodily defacements such as cuts and scars are intended to 
serv e this end, as well as the mystical teaching the young 
man receives during the initiation. Often these initiations 
are extremely horrible in character. 

This is the way in which the primitive, for reasons unknown 
to him, believes it necessary to do justice to the claims of the 
archet5'pe. A simple parting from the parents does not 
suffice; there must be a drastic ceremony that seems very 
like a sacrifice to those powers which could hold the young 
man back. This shows us at a glance the power of the arche- 
tj-pe ■ it forces the primitive to act against Nature, that he 
may not become her victim. This is indeed the beginning of 
all culture, the ine%'itable result of consciousness with the 
possibility it brings of de^fiating from unconscious law. 

Long have these things been foreign to our world, but 
nature has not therefore forfeited any of her power over us. 
We have merely learned to undervalue that power. ut 
are in somewhat of a quandary when we come to the quesUon: 
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What is to be our way of meeting the effects of the unconscious 
contents ? For us it can no longer be the performance of 
primitive rites. That would be an artificial and whoUy 
ineffectual regression. We are far too critical and too psycho¬ 
logical for that. If you put the question to me, I too am 
perplexed. I can say only this much, that for years I have 
watched in many of my patients the ways they instinctively 
select in order to meet the demands of the unconscious contents. 
Obviously I should far overstep the limits of a lecture if I 
were to report these observations. I must refer you in this con¬ 
nexion to a paper on the relation between the ego and the 
unconscious, shortly to appear, where this question is 
thoroughly discussed.^ 

I must be content if in this lecture I have been able to 
make you recognize, that within our own unconscious psyche 
those powers are stiU active which men have always pro¬ 
jected into space as gods, and there worshipped them with 
sacrifices. With this knowledge it might be shown that all 
the manifold practices and convictions, which from remotest 
times have played so great a part in human history, do not 
rest upon arbitrary discoveries and opinions of individual 
men, but owe their origin far more to the existence of strong, 
unconscious powers which we cannot neglect without 
disturbing the psychic balance. The example I have used of 
the mother-complex is of course only one of many. To the 
archet5q)e of the mother we could easily add a series of other 
archetypes. 

This multiplicity of the unconscious dominants explains 
the manifold nature of religious conceptions. All these 
factors are still active in our psyche. Only their forms of 
expression, and their evaluations have been outstripped, 
not their actual existence and effectiveness. The fact that we 
can now understand them as psychic forces means a new formu¬ 
lation, a new expression, that may perhaps also make it 

^ The Relation between the Ego and the Unconscious in Two Essays on 
Analytical Psychology (Bailliere, Tindall & Cox, 1928). 
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possible to discover ways in which a new relation to these 
unconscious powers can be established. I believe this possi¬ 
bility to be of immense significance; for the collective 
unconscious is in no sense an obscure comer of the mind, but 
the all-controlling deposit of ancestral experience from untold 
millions of years, the echo of prehistoric world-events to 
which each century adds an infinitesimally small amount of 
variation and differentiation. Because the collective uncon¬ 
scious is in the last analysis a deposit of world-events finding 
expression in brain and sympathetic nerve structure, it 
means in its totality a sort of timeless world-image, with a 
certain aspect of eternity opposed to our momentary, conscious 
image of the world. It means nothing less than another 
world, a mirror-world if you will. But unlike a mere mirrored 
image, the unconscious image has an energy peculiar to 
itself, independent of the conscious. By virtue of tlii<; energy 
powerful psychic effects are produced—effects that do not 
appear openly on the surface of things, but influence us all 
the more powerfully from the dark regions within. These 
influences remain invisible to everyone who has failed to 
subject the transient world-image to adequate criticism, and 
who is therefore still hidden from himself. That the world 
has not only an outer, but an inner aspect; that it is not only 
outwardly visible, but also acts powerfully upon us in a 
timeless present, from the deepest and apparently most 
subjective hinterland of the psyche—this I hold to be know¬ 
ledge which, in this form (regardless of the fact that it is 
ancient wisdom) deserves to be evaluated as a new factor in 
forming a WtUanschauung. Analytical psychology is not a 
Weltanschauung, but a science, and as such it offers the building 
stones or the implements with which a Weltanschauung 
can be either built up, tom down, or reconstructed. There 
are many to-day who think they discern a Weltanschauung 
in analytical psychology. I wish it were one, for then I should 
be relieved of the toil of investigation and the pains of doubt, 
and could besides tell you clearly and simply what is the way 
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A DISCUSSION about the European women of to-day is 
an enterprise scarcely to be undertaken without a pressing 
summons. Have we the knowledge that would warrant 
any fundamental statement about Europe—about the Europe 
of our time? Can anything be said about it? Is not 
everyone involved in some programme or experiment, or 
else caught in some historical retrospect ? And in regard 
to woman, cannot the same question be raised ? Moreover, 
how is a man to write about woman, his exact opposite? 
I mean of course something accurate, that is outside the 
sexual programme, not contaminated by resentment, and 
beyond illusion and theory. Where is the man to be found 
capable of such superiority ? For woman stands just where 
man’s shadow falls. So that he is only too liable to confuse 
her with his own shadow. Then, when he wishes to repair 
this misunderstanding, he tends to overvalue the woman 
and believe in her desiderata. Thus at the outset many 
scruples assail me in the handling of this theme. 

One thing, however, is indubitable, namely, that the 
woman of to-day is under the same process of transition 
as man. ^V’hether this transition is a historical turning- 
point or not, remains to be seen. Sometimes it seems— 
especiaUy in the light of a historical retrospect—as though 
the present had an analogue in certain epochs of the past, 
in which great empires and cultures went beyond their zenith 
and hurried irresistibly towards decay. But such anal(^es 
are deceptive, since there are also renaissances. 

Something relatively clear seems to move into the fore¬ 
ground ; and this is the intermediate position occupied by 
Europe between the Asiatic East and the Anglo-Saxon 
or shall we say American—West ? Europe stands betweai 
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two colossi, both immature in their form and yet im¬ 
measurably opposed in their already discernible nature. 
They are fundamentally divorced, both racially and in their 
ideals. In the West there is as great political freedom as, 
personally, there is a lack of it; whereas in the East we find 
just the opposite. In the West there is the immense impetus 
of a technical and scientific culture-tendency; whereas 
in the East there is an awakening of all those forces which, 
in Europe, this cultural urge holds in check. The power 
of the West is material, that of the East ideal. The struggle 
of these opposites, which in the world of the European man 
takes place in the province of applied mind, finding expression 
in battlefields and bank balances, is a psychic conflict in 
the woman. 

What makes the treatment of the problem of the modem 
European woman so unusually difficult is the fact that one 
must necessarily write about a minority only. In this sense 
there is no ‘ European woman' properly speaking. Or, 
perchance, is the peasant’s wife of to-day difierent from her 
forbears of a hundred years ago ? There is, in fact, a quite 
substantial body of the population that only to a very limited 
extent lives in the present and participates in the present-day 
problems. This is true of the overwhelming majority. 
We speak of the ‘ battle of the mind but how many are 
really occupied with it ? And how many understanding, 
sympathetic lookers-on does it enrol ? Or the ‘ Woman’s 
problem'—how many women have problems ? In propor¬ 
tion to the sum-total of European women, it is a dwin dlin g 
minority of women who really live in the Europe of to-day; 
and these, moreover, are city dwellers and belong—I say 
it purposely to complicated humamty. This must always 
be so, since it is only the few who express with any distinct¬ 
ness the spirit of a time. 

In the fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian era 
there were only a very few Christians in the ’ Christian ’ 
majority who had in some degree comprehended the spirit 
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of Christianity; the rest were still practically pagan. The 
cultural process that is characteristic for an epoch operates 
most intensively in cities, for it always needs great congrega¬ 
tions of men to make a culture possible. From these con¬ 
gregations cultural achievements disseminate to the smaller 
groups that have remained more or less embedded in the 
past. Thus only in the large centres do we find the spirit 
of the present, and only there do we find the ‘ European 
woman', that is to say, the woman who expresses the present 
European epoch, both socially and spiritually. The further 
we go from the influence of the great centres, the more do 
we find ourselves receding into history. In an out-of-the-way 
Alpine valley we can find men who have never seen a railway, 
and in Spain, which is also part of Europe, we can dive into 
a dark mediaeval time without even an alphabet. The people 
of such regions, or of corresponding levels of the population, 
do not live in our Europ>e, but in the Europe of 1400, and 
their problems correspond to the bygone age in which they 
exist. I have anadysed such people, and have found m)^elf 
carried back into an atmosphere that lacked nothing in 
historical romance. 

The so-called present is a thin surface-stratum that is 
produced in the great centres of mankind. But when too 
thin, as, for instance, in the Russia of the Tzars, it is also 
irrelevant, as events have shown. When, however, it has 
attained to a certain strength, we can speak of culture and 
progress, and then problems arise that are characteristic 
of an epoch. In this sense Europe possesses a present, 
and there are women who live in it and suffer its problems. 
About these, and these only, are we entitled to speak. Those 
for whom the Middle Ages still offer -adequate ways and 
possibilities demand nothing from the present and its experi¬ 
ments. But the man who belongs to the present—^no matter 
why or how—caimot turn back again to the past without 
suffering essential loss. Often this turning-back is altogether 
impossible, even when a man is prepared to make the sacrifice. 
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The man of the present needs must work towards the future. 
He has to leave it to others to maintain the past. Hence, 
he is also a destroyer, not a builder only. To himself, both 
he and his world are questionable and ambiguous. The 
ways that the past shows him, and the answers that it gives 
to his questions are insufficient for the needs of the present. 
Old and comfortable ways are blocked, new possibihties have 
been opened up, or new dangers have arisen of which the 
past knew nothing. It is proverbial, of course, that man 
never learns from history, cind, as a rule, in respect to a 
problem of the present, it can teach us simply nothing. The 
new way must be made through untrodden regions, without 
suppositions, and often, unfortunately, without piety also. 
Morahty is the only thing that cannot be improved, since 
every modification of habitual morality is, in its application, 
an immorahty. In this bon mot there is something more 
serious, since it also carries an undeniable fact of feeling, 
against which many a pioneer has stumbled. 

All the problems of the present form a knot; so that it is 
scarcely permissible to detach a single problem by itself, 
and treat it independently of the rest. There is, for instance, 
no problem of the woman in Europe' which omits man and 
his world. If she is married, then in the great majority of 
cases she is economically dependent upon man ; if unmarried 
and earning her livelihood, then she is working in a profession 
already initiated and established by man. Unless there is 
a voluntary sacrifice of her whole erotic life, she must again 
stand in an essential relation to man. In manifold ways 
woman is indissolubly bound up with the man’s world and 
therefore is exposed, as he is, to all the shocks and con¬ 
cussions of this world. The war, for example, has affected 
woman just as deeply as it has man, and she has to adapt 
to its consequences as he must. What the upheavals of the 
last twenty or thirty years mean for the world of men is 
displayed roundly on the surface; it is reported every day 
in the journals. But what it means for woman is not at first 
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visible. For woman as woman is neither politically, nor 
economically, nor spiritually a visible factor of any importance. 
If she were she would stand more plainly in man’s field of vision, 
and then would be taken into account as a competitor. Some¬ 
times she does do this ; but in doing so she becomes visible 
only as a man who, so to speak, is accidentally a woman. 
But since, as a rule, she stands on the intimate side of man, 
on the side where he only feels; that side for which either he 
has no eyes or will not see, woman appears as a sort of opaque 
mask, behind which everything possible and impossible 
can be assumed. Not only does he assume, he thinks he 
actually sees, and yet he somehow fails to hit upon the 
essential thing. The elementary fact, that a man always 
presupposes another’s psychology as being identical with 
his own, aggravates the difiiculty and hinders a correct 
understanding of the feminine psyche. This circumstance 
finds a purposive accommodation, viewed biologically, in 
the unconsciousness and indefiniteness of the woman. She 
allows herself to be convinced by projected masculine feelings. 
This is, of course, a general human characteristic ; but with 
woman it has an especially dangerous nuance, since in this 
respect she is not naive, for only too often her aim is to allow 
herself to be convinced. It fits in with her nature to remain 
in the background as an independently willing and responsible 
ego, in order not to hinder the man, but rather to invite him 
to make real his aims with respect to herself. This is a sexual 
pattern, but it has far-reaching ramifications in the feminine 
mind. By maintaining a passive attitude with an invisible 
purpose in the background, she aids a man towards his realiza¬ 
tion, and in that way holds him. At the same time she 
weaves a web of fate for herself, because whoever digs a pit 
for others falls himself therein. 

I must confess that I am here describing, rather unkindly, 
a process that might as well be sung in glowing terms. But 
all things natural have two sides, and when something has to be 
made conscious, we must see the shadow-side as well as thehght. 
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When we observe the way in which women, since the second 
half of the nineteenth century, have begun to learn masculine 
callings, to become active in pohtics, to found and lead 
societies, etc., we can see that woman is in the process of 
breaking with the purely feminine sexual schema in which 
apparent unconsciousness and passivity play a leading role. 
She begins to concede something to masculine psychology 
by establishing herself as a visible member of society ; not 
merely hiding behind the mask of Mrs. So-and-So, with the 
obhging intention of having all her wishes fulfilled by the 
man, or to make him feel it if things don’t go as she wishes. 

This step towards social independence is a symptom 
even though it be only a response to compelling economic 
facts, and due to causes, other than the actual need itself. 
The courage and capacity for self-sacrifice of such women 
is certainly to be marvelled at, and only the blind could fail 
to see the good that has come out of these efforts. But no 
one can evade the fact, that in taking up a masculine calling, 
studying, and working in a man’s way, woman is doing 
something not wholly in agreement with, if not directly 
injurious to, her feminine nature. She is doing what would 
be scarcely possible for a man to do, even were he a China¬ 
man. Could he, for example, take a place as a governess, 
or be in charge of a kindergarten ? When I speak of injury, 
I do not mean physiological merely, but above all psychic 
injury. It is a woman’s outstanding characteristic that she 
can do everything for the love of a man. But those women 
who can achieve something important for the love of a thing 
are most exceptional, because this does not really agree with 
their nature. The love of a thing is a man's prerogative. 
But, since the nature of the human being unites masculine 
and feminine elements, a man can live the feminine in himself, 
and a woman the masculine in herself. None the less in 
man the feminine is in the background, as is the mascuhne 
in woman. If one lives out the opposite sex in oneself, 
one is living in one's own background, and that restricts 
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too much the essential individuality. A man should live as 
a man, and a woman as a woman. The part belonging to 
the opp>osite sex is always in the dangerous neighbourhood 
of the unconscious. It is even typical that the effects in 
consciousness that emanate from the unconscious have the 
opposite-sex character. Thus, for example, the soul (anima, 
psyche) is of the feminine sex ; since this concept, as concepts 
in general, proceeds from the mind of man. (Mystical 
instruction among primitives is exclusively a masculine 
concern, corresponding to the prerogative of the Catholic 
priest.) Direct intercourse with the unconscious exercises 
an attractive influence upon the conscious processes. This 
fact explains the timidity, aversion even, that is evinced 
towards the unconscious. It is a purposeful protective 
reaction of the conscious. That which pertains to the 
opposite sex has a mysterious charm that is associated with 
reserve, and perhaps even repugnance. Yet just for this 
reason, the charm is especially attractive and fascinating. 
It is felt as such, even when it comes to xis not from without 
as woman, but from within as a psychic influence, as for 
instance in the form of a temptation to abandon oneself 
to a mood or affect. This example is actually not 
characteristic for woman, however; for her moods and 
emotions do not come to her directly from the unconscious, 
but are peculiar to her feminine nature. They are therefore 
never naive, but mixed with unacknowledged purpose. 
WTiat comes to the woman from the unconscious is a sort 
of opinion, that only perverts her mood secondarily. These 
opinions lay rlaim to being valid truth, and hold their own all 
the more solidly and durably the less they are subjected to 
conscious criticism. Like the moods and feelings of man, 
they are somewhat veiled and often quite unconsaous. 
Hence they are seldom recognized in their true colours. They 
are in fact collective, having the character of the opposite 
sex, as though a man, the father for example, had thought 

them. 
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Thus it can happen, and does almost regularly, that the 
mind of a woman who follows a masculine calling is influenced 
by her unconscious masculinity in a way not noticeable to 
herself, but quite obvious to her environment. From this 
there comes a certain rigid intellectuality concerning so- 
called principles, and a whole host of argumentative biases 
which always go a little beside the point in the most irritating 
way, and which, furthermore, always inject a little something 
into the problem that is not really there. Unconscious 
assiimptions or opinions are the worst enemy of woman ; 
they can even grow into a downright daemonic passion that 
irritates and disgusts men, and that does the woman herself 
the greatest injury by gradually smothering the charm and 
meaning of femininity, and driving it into the background. 
Such a development naturally ends in a deep, psychological 
division, in short, a neurosis. 

Naturally, things need not go to this length, but long 
before this point is .reached the mental masculinization of 
the woman has unwelcome results. She may indeed become 
a good comrade to the man, without having access to his 
feelings. The reason is that her animxis (that is, her masculine 
rationalism, assuredly not true reasonableness !) has stopped 
up the entrance to her own feeling. She can even become 
frigid, as a defence-reaction to the type of masculine sexuality 
that corresponds to her masculine type of mind. Or, if the 
defence-reaction is- not successful, instead of the receptive 
sexuality of woman, there develops an aggressive, urgent 
form of sexuality that is characteristic of man. This reaction 
is also a purposeful phenomenon, intended to throw a bridge 
across by main force to the slowly vanishing man. A third 
possibility, especially favoured in Anglo-Saxon coxmtries, 
is a facultative homosexuality in the masculine role. 

It must therefore be said, that alw-ays where the attraction 
of the animus is perceptible a quite especial need for an 
intimate relationship with the other sex becomes paramount. 
Many women in this situation are fully aware of this necessity 
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and proceed—/flw/e de mieux —to stir up another of those 
problems of the present that harasses us not a little, namely, 
the marriage problem. 

Traditionally, man is regarded as the disturber of marital 
peace. This legend comes from times long past, when men 
still had time to pursue all manner of pastimes. But to-day 
life makes such demands on man, that the noble hidalgo, 
Don Juan, is to be seen nowhere save in the theatre. More 
than ever man loves his comfort; for ours is an age of 
neurasthenia, impotence, and easy chairs. There is no longer 
a surplus of energy for window climbing and duellos. If 
an)dhing is to happen in the way of adultery it must not be 
too serious. In no respect must it cost too much, hence the 
adventure can be only of a transitory kind. The man of 
to-day is entirely averse to jeopardizing marriage as an 
institution. In this relation he commonly believes in ‘ quieia 
non movere ’, and, therefore, maintains prostitution. I 
would willingly wager that in the Middle Ages with its famous 
bath resorts, and its almost unrestricted prostitution, 
adultery was relatively commoner than it is to-day. In this 
respect marri^e should be safer now than ever. But in 
reality it is beg inning to be discussed. It is a bad sign when 
physicians begin to write books of advice as to how to achieve 
a ' complete marriage ’. Healthy people need no doctors. 
But marriage to-day has actually become rather imstable. 
(In America one-fourth of the marriages end in divorce!) 
And what is noticeable in that connexion is that the scape¬ 
goat is not the man this time, but the woman. She is the 
one who doubts and is uncertain. That this is the case is 
not surprising; since in post-war Europe there is such a 
notable excess of women, that it would be inconceivable 
if there were no reaction from that side. Such a piling up 
of misery has inescapable results. It is no longer a question 
of a dozen or so of voluntary or involuntary old maids here 
and there ; it is a matter of millions. Our legal code and our 
social morality ofier no answer to this question. Or can the 
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church give a satisfactory answer ? Should we build gigantic 
nunneries in order to provide suitable accommodation for 
these women ? Or should police-controlled prostitution 
be increased ? Obviously this is impossible, since w’e are 
dealing neither with saints nor with 'prostitutes, but with 
normal women who cannot register their spiritual claims with 
the police. They are decent women who want to marry, 
and if this is not possible, well—the next best thing. WTien 
it comes to the question of love, ideas, institutions, and laws 
mean far less to woman than ever before. If things cannot 
take a straight path, it will have to be a crooked one. 

At the beginning of our era, three-fifths of the Italian 
population consisted of slaves ; that is, marketable human 
objects without rights. Every Roman was surrounded by 
slaves. The slave and his psychology flooded ancient Italy, 
and every Roman became inwardly, and of course unwittingly, 
a slave. Beca\ise, living constantly in the atmosphere of 
slaves, he became infected through the imconscious with 
their psychology. No one can shield himself from such an 
influence. The European, thoughtless of the spiritual 
heritage that belongs to him, cannot live unpunished among 
the negroes in Africa; because, unnoticed, their psychology 
gets into him, and unconsciously he becomes a negro. There 
is no fighting against it. There is in Africa a well-known 
technical expression describing this condition, namely, 
' going black.' It is not mere snobbery that an Enghshman 
should rank those bom in the colonies, even though the best 
blood may run in their veins, as ' shghtly inferior ’. Facts 
support this view. The strange melancholy and longing 
for deliverance which characterized imperial Rome, and 
which found so striking an expression in Virgil’s Eclogue, 
was a direct result of slave influence. The explosive spread 
of Christianity which, so to speak, sprang out of the sewers 
of Rome—Nietzsche called it a moral slave rebeUion—was 
a sudden reaction that set the soul of the lowest slave side 
by side with that of the divine Caesar. Similar, though 
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perhaps less momentous, psydiological compensation- 
processes have often recurred in the history of the world. 
WTienever a psychic or social monstrosity is generated, a 
compensation comes along that overrides all legislation and 
disregards ail expectations. 

Something similar is happening in the woman of present- 
day Europe. Too much that is inadmissible and not brought 
into life is accumulating, and this h^ effects. Secretaries, 
stenographers, modistes—all are agents of this process, 
and by millions of subterranean chaimels they create the 
influence that is tmdermining marriage. For the desire of 
aU these women is not concerned with sexual adventures— 
only stupidity could believe that—^but with the state of 
marriage. The heattB possidentes, the married women must 
be driven out; not as a rule by open and forcible means, 
but by that quiet and obstinate wish, that works as we all 
know magically, like the fixed eye of the snake. This has 
always been the way of woman. 

What attitude does the married wotoan of to-day adopt 
tov'ards this fact ? She clings to the old idea that man is 
the scapegoat, that one can engineer love arbitrarily, etc. 
On the strength of these outworn conceptions she can wrap 
her jealousy aroimd her. But all this is merely superfidaL 
There is a deeper effect. Neither the pride of a Roman 
patridan, nor the thickest walls of the imperial palace availed 
to keep out the slave infection. Nor can any woman escape 
the secretly compelling effect of that atmosphere, with which, 
perhaps, her own sister is enveloping her; the oppressive 
atmosphere of hfe unlived. The result is that the married 
woman begins to doubt marriage. The unmarried believe 
in it because they want it. In the same way man believes 
in marriage. His love of comfort, and a curious, sentimental 
belief in institutions prompt him to this faith; for vdth a 
man institutions always tend to become objects of feeling. 

Since women have to be concrete in matters of feeling, 
a certain fact must not escape our notice. This fact is the 
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possibility of contraceptive measures. The question of 
children is one of the main reasons for strictly maintaining 
a responsible marriage. If this reason disappears, ‘ impossible ’ 
things can happen. This fact, too. counts a good deal with 
the unmarried woman, who therewith has the possibility 
of an ‘ approximate ’ marriage. - But it is important also for 
those married women, who, as I have shown in my article in 
Keyserling’s Book of Marriage} are the ‘ containers ’. With 
this term I describe those who have individual demands 
that are unsatisfied, or not wholly satisfied, by the husband. 
Finally, the possibility of contraception is a fact of tremendous 
importance for all women, since it does away with the 
constant hability to pregnancy, and the care of an increasing 
number of children. This freedom from the bonds of nature 
means the release of considerable psychic forces that inevitably 
seek some application. Whenever such a sum of energy 
finds no appropriate goal, it causes a disturbance in the 
mental equilibrium. The energy that lacks a conscious 
goal strengthens the unconscious, giving rise to insecurity 
and doubt. 

Added to this is another circumstance of no small 
importance, namely, the more or less open discussion of the 
sexual problem. This territory, once so obscure, now emerges 
as a brightly lit field of scientific and general interest. Things 
can be heard and said in society that formerly would have 
been quite impossible. Many people have learned to think 
with far greater freedom and honesty, and have come to 
realize how important these things are. 

The discussion of the sexual problem is, of course, only 
the somewhat crude beginning of a far deeper question, 
namely, that of the psychic or human relationship between 
the sexes. Before this latter question the sexual problem 
pales in significance, and with it we enter the real domain 
of woman. Her psychology is foxmded on the principle of 
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eros, the great binder and deliverer; while age-old wisdom 
has ascribed logos to man as his ruling principle. In modem 
speech we could express the concept of eros as psychic 
relationship and that of logos as objective or factual interest. 
\Miereas in the conception of the ordinary Tuan love, in its 
real sense coincides wth the institution of marriage, beyond 
which there is for him only adultery or a strictly proper 
friendship, for the woman marriage is not an institution 
at all, but a human, erotic relationship, at least she would 
like to believe it so. (Because eros is not naive with her, 
but mixed with other unadmitted motives, such as, the use 
of marriage as a ladder to social position, etc., so that the 
principle cannot be applied in any absolute sense.) Marriage 
means to her an exclusive relationship. She can endure 
its exclusiveness all the more easily, without dying of eimui, 
inasmuch as she has children or near relatives, with whom 
she stands in just as intimate a relationship as she does with 
the husband. The fact that she has no sexual connexion 
with these others means nothing; since the sexual means 
so much less to her than the psychic relationship. But it 
sufiBices that she and her husband both believe that their 
relation is unique and exclusive. If he happens to be the 
‘ container ’ he feels smothered by this so-called exclusiveness, 
especially when he observes that the exclusiveness of his 
wife is nothing but a pious fraud. In reahty she is distributed 
among her children, and whenever possible, among the 
members of her family, thus maintaining many intimate 
relationships. If her husband had as many of such relations 
with other people, she wouid be mad with jealousy. But most 
men are blind erotically. They commit the unpardonable 
mistake of confusing eros with sexuahty. A man think s he 
piossesses a woman if he has her sexually. He never possesses 
her less, for to the woman the erotic relation is the only real 
and determining factor. To her mamage is a relationship 
with sexuahty as an accompaniment. Since sexuahty, because 
of the consequences, is somewhat formidable, it is also 
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expedient to have it provided for in a safe place. When 
less dangerous, however, it is also less relevant; and then 
the question of relationship comes more into the foreground. 
But here the woman encounters great difficulties with the 
man, for the question of relationship touches a field which 
for him is dark and painful. He is content only when the 
woman carries the burden of the relationship, that is, when 
he is contained, or, in other words, when she can conceive 
herself as also having relations with another man, and as a 
consequence suffering a division within herself. For then 
it is she who has the painful problem, and he is not obliged 
to see his own, which is a great relief to him. In this situation 
he is not unlik e a thief, who, quite imdeservedly, finds himself 
in the enviable position of having been forestalled by another 
thief, who has been caught by the pohce. Suddenly he 
becomes an honourable, impartial onlooker. In any other 
situation, however, a man always finds the discussion of 
personal relations troublesome and tedious; just as the 
woman would find it boring if her husband examined her on 
the Critique of Pure Reason. For the man, eros belongs 
to a shadowland ; it entangles him in his feminine unconscious 
—the^ ‘ psychical'; while to the woman logos is a deadly, 
boring kind of sophistry, if she is not simply afraid of, and 
repelled by it. 

Just as woman began, towards the end of the nineteenth 
century, to make a concession to masciihnity in estabhshing 
herself as an independent factor in the social world, so man 
has made, albeit somewhat hesitatingly, a concession to 
feminimty in creating a new psychology of complex phenomena 
inaugurated by the sexual psychology of Freud. What 
this psychology owes to the direct influence of women !— 
psychotherapeutic practice is flooded with women—that 
theme alone would fill a large volume. I am speaking here 
not of analytical psychology alone, but of the begirmings 
of pathological psychology in general. By far the greater 
niimber of ‘ famous ’ cases, as for instance, the ‘ prophetess 
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of Prevorst’, were women who gave themselves enormous 
trouble, albeit unwittingly, to demonstrate their psychology 
in a drastic fashion, and therewith the psychology of complex 
psychic phenomena in general. Such women as Frau Haufie, 
Hel6n Smith, and Miss Beauchamp have ensured for them¬ 
selves a kind of immortality in this way. They are rather 
like the worthy folk who, in submitting themselves to a 
certain cure, may bring a legendary, ‘ miraculous ’ character 
to the spot. 

An astonishing percentage of the material of this complex- 
psychology comes from women. This is not really so remark¬ 
able as it might seem, because woman is far more ‘ psycho¬ 
logical ' than man. For the most part he contents himself 
with ‘ logic ’ simply. Everything ‘ psychical ’, ‘ imconsdous 
etc., is antipathetic to him. It seems to him misty, vague, 
and pathological. He wrants the actual thing, the fact, not 
the feelings or phantasies that hover around it. To the woman 
it is often more important to know how a man feels about a 
thing than to rmderstand the thing itself. All those things 
which are mere futihties and impedimenta to the man are 
important to her. Naturally, therefore, it is woman who 
represents psychology most directly, and with the richest 
content. A great deal, which can be perceived in her in the 
clearest possible way is in man a shadowy hinterland process 
which he is often unwilling to admit. But in contrast to 
objective rmderstanding and agreement as to facts, human 
relationship leads into the psychic world, that middle kingdom 
which reaches from the world of sense and affect to that of 
the spirit. Something of both is contained in it, yet it never 
loses its own unique, individual character. 

Into thig territory man has to venture, if he means to 
respond adequately to woman. Circumstances have forced 
her to master a part of masculimty, which alone could save 
her from remaining embedded in an antiquated, purely 
instinctive femininity, like a spiritual baby alien and forlorn 
in the world of men. Similarly, man will find himself forced 
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to develop within himself some feminine characters, namely, 
to become observant both psychologically and erotically. 
It is a task he cannot avoid, unless he prefers to go trailing 
after woman, in a hopeless boyish fashion, always in danger 
of finding himself stowed away in her pocket. 

For those in love with mascuhnity or femininity per se 
the traditional mediaeval marriage suffices—that thoroughly 
praiseworthy, practical, and amply-verified institution. The 
man of to-day, however, finds it extremely difficult to return 
to it, and in certain cases the way back is simply impossible, 
since this sort of marriage can exist only by virtue of the 
exclusion of present-day problems. Doubtless there were 
many Romans who could close their eyes to the slave-problem 
as in the days before Christianity, and thus were able to spend 
their days in a more or less pleasant imconsciousness. This 
was a possibility for them, because they had no relation 
to the present, only to the past. All those for whom marriage 
contains no problem are not living in the present. There are 
such people, and who can say they are not blessed ! But the 
man of the present finds modem marriage only too 
problematical. I recently heard a German scholar exclaim 
before an audience of several hundred people: *' Our 

marriages are sham marriages ! ” I marvelled at his courage 
and sincerity. Usually we .express ourselves indirectly; 
we venture perhaps to offer good advice as to what might 
be done in order that the ideal shall be in no way impaired. 
To modem woman—let men take note of this—the mediaeval 
marriage is no longer an ideal. She keeps this doubt and her 
resistance secret, it is true ; one woman because she is married 
and, therefore, finds it highly inconvenient if the door of the 
safe be not hermetically closed; amother because she is 
unmarried, and too virtuous to make herself quite plainly 
conscious of her tendencies. But the newly-won masculinity 
both have achieved makes it impossible for these women 
to believe in marriage in its traditional form : ' He shall be 
thy master.’ Masculinity means, to know one’s goal, and 
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to do what is necessarj^ to achieve it. When once this has 
been learned it is so obvious that it is never again forgotten 
without a tremendous psychic loss. The independence and 
critical judgment gained by this knowledge are positive 
values, and are felt as such by the woman. Hence, she can 
never part with them again. The same is true of the man 
who, with no small effort, has won that needful fe minin e 
insight into his own soul, often at the cost of much suffering. 
He will never let it go again ; for he is far too convinced of 
the importance of what he has won. 

Looked at from afar, one would think that, with so much 
gained, such a man and woman would be especially like ly 
to succeed in the enterprise of the ‘ complete marriage ’. 
In reality, however, and viewed at close range, this is not so ; 
but on the contrary a conflict begins immediately. For 
what the woman out of the newly found consciousness of 
herself wants to do is not congenial to the man, and the 
feelings he discovers in himself are b^ no means agreeable 
to the woman. What both have discovered are not just 
virtues, but, compared with what was desired, they are 
decidedly inferior; something that might be justly con¬ 
demned if regarded as the product of personal choice or mood. 
And it usually happens this way. But therewith only partial 
justice is done. The masculinity of the woman and the 
femininity of the man are inferior, and it is regrettable that 
their full value should be contaminated by something that 
is less valuable. Yet, on the other hand, to the totality we 
call personality there is also a shaded side ; the strong man 
must somewhere be weak ; the clever man somewhere stupid, 
otherwise he becomes untrustworthy, and pose and bluff 
come into the picture. Is it not an ancient truth, that woman 
loves the weaknesses of the strong man more than his strength, 
and the stupidity of the clever more than his cleverness ? 
The love of woman claims the whole man, not mere masculimty 
as such, but also just that in him which imphes the negation 
of it. The love of woman is not sentiment—that is only 
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man’s way—but a life-will that at times is terrifyingly 
unsentimental, and can even force her to self-sacrifice. A 
who is loved in this w'ay cannot escape his inferior side, 
for he can only answer this reahty with his own. And the reahty 
of Tnan is no fair semblance, but a true likeness of that eternal 
h uman nature which links together all humanity, an image 
of human life in its heights and depths which is common 
to all of us. In this reahty we are no longer differentiated 
persons (persona = mask), but are conscious of the common 
human bonds. In this reahty we leave aside the social 
and superficial distinctions of our personahties, and reach 
down to the real problems of the present-day; problems 
which do not arise out of myself—or at least so I imagine. 
But in this reahty I can no longer deny the fact that I feel 
and know myself to be one of many, and what moves the 
many moves me. In our strength we are independent and 
isolated, there we can forge our own fates ; but in our weakness 
we are dependent and therefore bound, and here we become, 
albeit miwilhngly, instruments of fate. For here it is 
not the individual will that commands, but the will of 
the race. 

What the two sexes have won through assimilation, when 
viewed from the standpoint of the two dimensional, personal 
fa 9 ade-world is an inferiority. If interpreted in the hght of 
a personal claim it is even an immoral pretension. But 
in the essential meaning of life and of human society, what 
has been won is an overcoming of personal isolation and 
egotistical withholding, in favour of an active participation 
in the solution of modem problems. 

If the woman of to-day loosens the firm cohesion of 
mamage, whether consciously or unconsciously, by spiritual 
or economic independence, this does not come from personal 
whim, but from the life-will of the many which, by its superior 
power, makes her, the individual woman, its tool. 

The institution of marriage (rehgion even holding it as a 
sacrament), represents such indisputable social and moral 
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not 35 easy as that. Her husband could say something on 
this subject. 

As long as there are legal paragraphs that lay down what 
adultery is, woman must remain tangled in doubts. But 
does the legal paragraph really know what adultery is ? 
Is its definition the final embodiment of eternal truth ? 
From the psychological standpoint, which for the woman is 
the only one that counts, it is in reaUty an extremely poor 
piece of bimgling, as is everything contrived by man for the 
purpose of codifying love. For the woman the erotic principle 
has nothing whatever to do with ‘ genital connexions ’, 
or some such savoury formulae invented by the erotically blind 
masculine reason, and which, moreover, the opinionating 
devil in the woman dehghts to echo. Neither has it to do 
with 'episodic adultery’, nor ‘extra-marital sexual inter¬ 
course ’, nor with ' hoodwinking ’ the husband; but 
simply with love. Nobody but the absolute believer in the 
inviolability of traditional marriage could perpetrate such 
breaches of good taste ; just as no one but a believer in God 
can really blaspheme. But whoever dares to question 
marriage cannot break it, and for him the legal definition 
has no validity; because, like St. Paul, he feels himself 
beyond the law, in the higher estate of love. But, because 
all those believers in the law so frequently trespass against 
their own laws, out of stupidity, temptation, or mere vicious¬ 
ness, the modem woman begins finally to wonder whether 
she too may not belong to the same category. From the 
traditional standpoint she does belong there. She has to 
realize this, so that the idols of respectabihty in her own 
psyche can be demolished. To be respectable means, as the 
word says, to allow oneself to be seen ; that is, a respectable 
person is one who answers to public expectations, one who 
wears an ideal mask—in short, a fraud. Good form is not 
a fraud, but when respectability suppresses the soul, that 
real, divinely-willed essence of man ; then one becomes that 
thing which Christ called a ' whited sepulchre ’. 
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The modem woman has become aware of the undeniable 
fact that only in the estate of love can she attain her highest 
and best, and this consciousness brings her to the other 
realization, that love is beyond and above law; and against 
this her personal respectability revolts. There is an instinctive 
tendency to identify this private reaction with public opinion. 
This would be the lesser evil; what is worse is that this 
opinion is also in her blood. It comes to her Hke an inner 
voice, a sort of conscience, and this is the power that holds 
her in check. She has not made herself conscious of the 
fact that her most personal, most intimate possession could 
bring her into collision with history. Such a collision must 
seem to her most unexpected and absurd. But who, if it 
comes to that, has finally and fully realized that history, 
as an effective reality, is not contained in thick books, but 
lives in our very blood ? 

So long as woman lives the life of the past she never 
coUides with history ; but scarcely does she begin to deviate, 
however sli^tly, from a cultural tendency that has governed 
history, than she encounters the full weight of historical 
inertia, and this unexpected shock can break her, perhaps 
even fatally. Her hesitation and doubt are understandable, 
for if she submits to the law of love, not only does she find 
herself in a most painful and dubious situation, in a neigh¬ 
bourhood where every kind of slime and filth abounds; but 
she is actually caught between two world-powers, historical 
inertia, and the divinely-creative. 

Who, then, will find fault with her ? Do not most men 
prefer the laudabUiter se subjecii in a transferable form, 
to the well-nigh hopeless conflict as to whether or not one is 
meant to make history ? In the end it resolves itself to 
nothing less than this: is one willing to be unhistorical 
and, therefore, to make history, or not ? No one makes 
history who does not dare to risk everything for it, even his 
own skin. For he carries through the experiment, which 
is his ovm life, to the bitter end; and in so doing he interprets 
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his life, not as a continuation but as a beginning. Continua¬ 
tion is a business already provided for in the animal, but to 
initiate is the prerogative of man ; the one thing of which 
he can boast that transcends the animal. 

Without doubt the modem woman is most deeply occupied 
with this problem. It is her individual expression of some¬ 
thing that is general and inherent in our time, namely, 
a cultural tendency towards a more complete human form; 
a longing for meaning and fulfilment; an increasing repug¬ 
nance to a senseless, one-sided attitude, and a dissatisfaction 
with a life of pure unconscious instinctiveness and blind 
happenings. 

The soul of the European has not forgotten the lesson of 
the war, however much it may be banished from his conscious¬ 
ness. The woman is increasingly aware that love alone 
can give her her full stature, just as the man begins to discern 
that spirit alone can endow his life with its highest meaning. 
Fundamentally, therefore, both seek a psychic relation one 
to the other; because love needs the spirit, and the spirit, 
love, for their fulfilment. The woman feels that there is no 
longer real security in marriage ; for what does the fidelity 
of the husband signify, when she knows that his feelings 
and thoughts are running afield, and that he is merely too 
cautious or too cowardly to follow them ? WTiat does her 
own fidelity amount to, when she knows that, in holding to 
the bond, she is merely enthraUed by a lust for legal possession, 
by which she allows her soul to be stunted ? Tliere is a 
higher fidelity which she begins to discern, a fidehty to the 
spirit and to love that can go beyond human weakness and 
incompleteness. Perhaps she may yet discover that what is 
weak and incomplete, a painful disturbance, or a by-path 
beset with anxieties, can be interpreted in a dual way corre¬ 
sponding to its own ambiguous nature. For in these transi¬ 
tions a way leads down to the generally human, ending 
toally m the swamp of unconsciousness and destruction 
of personality, if once that hold is lost which even^one 
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possesses in his own personal distinction. But the man who 
can- keep that hold is able to experience for the first time 
the true meaning of self-hood; for therewith he can also 
climb down under himself into the undifferentiated human 
creature. How else may a man free h i m self from the inner 
isolation of personal differentiation ? And how else can he 
make a psychic bridge to mankind ? The man who stands 
on high and distributes his goods to the poor is separated 
from mankind by the height of his own virtue; and the 
more he hves for others in a self-forgetting and sacrificing way 
the more is he inwardly estranged from the human. 

The word ‘ human ’ that resotmds so beautifully means 
fundamentally nothing beautiful, virtuous, or intelligent, 
but just a low average. This is the step which Zarathustra 
could not take, the step to the ‘ ughest man ’, to the real 
human creature. The struggle and the fear that alwa]^ 
mark the recoil from this step show how great is the attraction 
and seductive power of the underworld. Its power is un¬ 
deniable, and to deny it is no dehverance ; it is merely a 
sham, an essential misconstruction of its value and meaning. 
For where is a height without an equal depth, and how can 
there be hght that throws no shadow ? No good ever appears 
that an evil does not oppose. "Thou canst be deUveied 
from no sin thou hast not committed,” said Karpokrates, 
a deep sajmig for all who wish to understand, and a brilliant 
opportunity for all who prefer to draw false condusions. 
But aU that is below, and that longs to take its share in the 
lives of more conscious and, therefore, more complete men, 
is not a persuasive prompting to mere pleasure, but something 

that man fears. . . 

\Miat I am sajnng now is not for the young man—it is 

precisely what he ought not to know—but for the more mature 
man whose experience of life has made a wider consdousness 
possible. No one can begin with the present; he must 
slowly grow into it, for without the past there is no p^nt 
The young man has not yet a past, and, therefore, ^ 
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present. Hence he does not create culture, but merely 
existence. It is the privilege and task of riper age, that has 
passed the meridian of life, to produce culture. 

The soui of Europe is tom by the hellish barbarism of 
the war. While aU men’s hands are full in repairing the 
outer damage, the woman begins—unconsciously as ever— 
to heal the iimer wounds, and to do this she needs, as her most 
important instrument, the psychic or human relationship. 
But nothing hinders this more than the exclusiveness of the 
mediajval marriage, because it makes relationship super¬ 
fluous. Relationship is only possible where there is a certain 
psychic distance, just as morality must always presuppose 
freedom. For this reason the imconscious tendency of 
woman is towards a weakening of marriage, but not towards 
the destruction of the marriage and family ideal. That 
would be not only immoral, but a thoroughly pathological 
outgrowth. 

In what way this goal is to be achieved in the individual 
case, would take volumes of case-material to describe. It 
is the way of woman, as of nature, to make use of indirect 
ways without naming a goal. But the goal is inherent in 
her reactions. Often she acts in a purposeful way to invisible 
dissatisfactions, with moods, affects, opinions, and acts, 
whose apparent senselessness, poisonousness, morbidity, 
or cold-blooded ruthlessness, is infinitely uncomfortable 
to the erotically blind man. 

The indirect method of the woman is dangerous ; it can 
hopelessly compromise her aim. Therefore the modem 
woman longs for greater consciousness, for meaning, and 
the power of naming her goal in order to escape from the 
blind dynamism of nature. She seeks it in theosophy and 
in every other possible unreaUty. In any other age it would 
have been the prevailing religion that would have shown her 
her ultimate goal; but to-day religious teaching leads back 
o e Middle Ages, back to that unrelatedness which resists 
culture, and out of which came aU the fearful barbarities 
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MARRIAGE AS A PSYCHOLOGICAL RELATIONSHIP 


As a psychological relationship marriage is a most complicated 
structure, made up as it is of a whole series of subjective 
and objective facts of a very heterogeneous nature. Since in 
my contribution to this book I wish to confine myself to the 
psychological problem that marriage entails, I am obliged to 
exclude the objective factors of a legal and social nature, 
although these factors often have a pronounced influence 
upon the psychological relationship of the married pair. 

Whenever we speak of a ' psychological relationship ’ 
we presuppose consciousness, for a ' psychological relation¬ 
ship ' between two people who are still unconscious, cannot 
exist. Looked at from the psychological standpoint two 
such people would be wholly without relationship. From 
any other standpoint, the physiological for example, they 
could be regarded as related, but one could not call their 
relationship psychological. It must be admitted that such 
total unconsciousness-as I have assumed never appears, 
but partial unconsciousness of a not insignificant degree 
does exist. The psychological relationship is limited in the 
degree to which this unconsciousness exists. 

In the child consciousness rises out of the depths of the 
unconscious psychic life, at first like separate islands which 
only gradually unite to form a ‘ continent a continuous 
consciousness. Progressive mental development means the 
extension of consciousness, and when certain ‘ continents ’ 
of consciousness have been evolved, the possibility of a 
psychological relationship arises. As far as we know, con¬ 
sciousness is always ego-consciousness. In order to be 
conscious of myself, I must be able to differentiate myself 
from others. Relationship can only take place where this 
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differentiation exists. Although the latter may he 
accompHshed in a general way, yet, normally, it remains full 
of gaps owing to the fact that very extensive areas of psychic 
life may remain unconscious. With respect to imconscious 
contents no discrimination can taJce place, and therefore 
on this terrain no relationship can be established; here there 
still reigns the original unconscious condition of a primitive 
identity of the ego with others, in other words a complete 
absence of relationship. 

It is true that a youth of marriageable age -possesses an 
ego-consciousness (as a rule a girl has more than a man), 
but since he has only recently emerged as it were from the 
mists of the original xmconsdousness, he necessarily has wide 
regions which still lie in the shadows of that state. In so 
far as these regions extend, they do not admit the formation 
of a psychological relationship. The practical outcome of 
this is that the young man, (or woman) can have only an 
incomplete understanding of himself or others, and therefore 
is only imperfectly informed as to the motives of othws 
and of himself. As a rule he acts almost entirely from 
unconscious motives. Naturally it appears to him sub¬ 
jectively as though he were very conscious, for one con¬ 
stantly over-estimates the conscious content. It is and 
remains a great and surprising discovery, when we find 
out that what we had supposed to be a final peak is in reality 
nothing but the lowest step of a very long approach. The 
greater the extent of unconsciousness, the less is marriage 
a free choice, a fact that shows itself subjectively in the 
sense of the driving power of fate so clearly felt when one 
is in love. 

The motivations that remain unconscious are ot ootn 
a personal and a general nature. First of all there are the 
motives that originate from the parental influence. In 
this respect the relationship of the young man to his mother, 
and of the girl to her father is the determining factor. It is 
the strength of the bond to the parents which is of paramount 
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influence in furthering or hindering the choice of the husband 
or wife. A conscious love for the parents favours the choice 
of a mate similar to the father or mother, while, on the 
contrary, an xmconscious tie (which may be far from finding 
expression consciously as love) makes such a choice difficult 
and imposes on it peculiar modifications. In order to under¬ 
stand these one must know first of all whence the unconscious 
bond with the parents arises, and under what circumstances 
it forcibly modifies the conscious choice or hinders it. As 
a rule, all of the life that could have been lived by the parents, 
but in which they were thwarted because of artificial motives, 
is bequeathed to the children in a perverted form. This 
means that the latter are unconsciously forced into a line 
of life that compensates for what was unfulfilled in the lives 
of the parents. It is because of this that exaggeratedly 
moral parents have so-called immoral children, that an 
irresponsible and vagrant father has a son who is afilicted with 
a pathological amount of ambition, etc. 

The unconsciousness of the parents thus artificially 
maintained has the most disastrous results. Take the case of 
a mother who deliberately keeps herself unconscious in order 
not to disturb the outer appearances of a ‘ satisfactory ’ 
marriage. Such a worrian unconsciously binds herself to 
her son, to some extent as a substitute for her husband; 
then the son, if not forced directly into homosexuahty, is 
nevertheless restricted in his choice by influences that do 
not belong to his own nature. He will marry a girl, for 
example, who is obviously inferior to his mother and, there¬ 
fore, unable to compete with her; or he will fall a victim 
to a woman of tyrannical and overbearing character, who 
should presumably be fitted to free him from his mother. 
It is true that when the instincts have not been crippled 
the choice of the partner may remain free from these influences, 
yet sooner or later they will make themselves felt as inhibitions. 

From the standpoint of maintaining the species, a more or 
less purely instinctive choice might be considered the best. 
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but from the psychological standpoint it is not always 
fortunate ; since there often exists great disparity between 
the purely instinctive and the individually differentiated 
personality. In such a case the race might indeed be 
invigorated by a purely instinctive choice, but individual 
happiness may be destroyed. (The concept ‘ instinct ’ 
is of co\xrse only a collective concept for a great variety of 
organic and psychic factors whose nature is mainly unknown.) 

If the individual is to be regarded only as an instrument 
for maintaining the species, then the purely instinctive choice 
in marriage is by far the best. But since the foundations 
of such a choice are unconscious, only a kind of impersonal 
connexion can be foimded upon them, cormexions such as 
we can observe very beautifully among primitives. If we 
can speak here of a ' relationship ’ at all, it is at best but 
a pallid and distant coimexion of a very impersonal character; 
one that is wholly regulated by traditional customs and 
prejudices, a pattern for every conventional marriage. 

In so far as the intelhgence, or cunning, or the so-called 
sohcitous love of the parents has not arranged the marriages 
of the children, and in so far as the primitive instinct of the 
children is not crippled either by false education, or through 
the secret influence of repressed and neglected parental 
complexes, the choice in marriage will normally follow 
instinctive motivations. Unconsciousness brings about non¬ 
discrimination or imconscious identity. The practical con¬ 
sequence of this is that one person presupposes in the other 
a psychological structure similar to his own. Normal 
sexuality as a common and apparently similarly directed 
experience, strengthens the feeling of umty and of identity. 
This condition is described as one of complete harmony, and 
is extolled as a great happiness (‘ one heart and one soul ), 
and with reason, because the return to the original condition 
of unconscious unity, is like a return to childhood. Hence 
the rhildUh gestures of all lovers. Even more is it like a 
return into the mother’s womb—into the teeming depths 
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of a still unconscious fertility. It is indeed a true and 
undeniable experience of divinity, the transcending power 
of which blots out and consumes everything individual; it 
is a real communion with life and with impersonal' fate. 
The individual will holding to its own integrity is broken ; 
the woman becomes a mother; the man a father, and thus 
both are robbed of freedom and made instruments of onward 
striving life. 

The relationship remains within the boimdaries of the 
biological, instinctive goal, the preservation of the species ; 
and since this goal is of a collective nature, to that degree 
also, the psychological connexion between the husband and 
wife is essentially of a collective nature and cannot be regarded 
as an individual relationship, in the psychological sense. 
We can only speak of the latter, that is, of an individual 
relationship, when the nature of the unconscious motivation 
is recognized and the original identity thoroughly dissolved. 
Seldom, or perhaps never, does a marriage develop into 
an individual relationship smoothly and without crises; 
there is no coming to consciousness without pain. 

The ways that lead to consciousness are many, but they 
follow certain laws. In general, the change begins with the 
setting in of the second half of life; the middle of life being 
a time of supreme psychological importance. The child 
begins its psychological life within very narrow hmits, within 
the magic circle of the mother and the family. With 
developing maturity, the horizon and the spheres of one’s 
own influence are widened; hope and intention are 
focused upon increasing the domains of personal power and 
property; desire reaches out to the world with an ever 
widening range; the will of the individual becomes more 
and more identical with the natural goals of the unconscious 
motivations. Thus to a certain degree man breathes his life 
into things, until finally they begin to live of themselves and to 
increase, and imperceptibly he is over-grown by them. 
Mothers are overtaken by their children, men by their 
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creations, and what was at first brought into being with labour 
and even the tensest kind of struggle, can no longer be held 
in bounds. First it was a passion, then it became a duty, 
and finally it is an unbearable burden, a vampire which has 
sucked the life out of its creator into itself. Middle life is 
the moment of greatest unfolding, when a man still gives 
himself to his work with his whole power and his whole will. 
But in this very moment evening is bom, and the second half 
of life begins. Passion now changes her face, and is called 
duty; what was voluntary becomes inexorable necessity, 
and the turnings of the way which formerly broiight surprise 
and discovery become dulled by custom. The wine has 
fermented and begins to settle and clear. Conservative 
tendencies develop if all goes well; instead of looking forward 
one looks backward, for the most part involuntarily, and 
one begins to take account of the manner in which life has 
developed up to this point. Thus real motivations are 
sought and real discoveries made. The critical survey of 
himself and his fate, permits a man to recognize his 
individuahty, but this knowledge does not come to him 
easily. It is gained only through the severest shocks. 

Since the aims of the second half of life are different from 
those of the first, to linger too long in the youthful attitude 
means a division of the will. Consciousness still presses 
forward, in obedience as it were, to its own inertia, but the 
unconscious lags behind, because the strength and inner 
will-power needed for further expansion have been sapped. 
This lack of unity with oneself begets discontent, and since 
one is not conscious of the real state of things, the causes 
of it are ordinarily projected upon the married partner. Thus 
there grows up a critical atmosphere, the indispensable 
precondition to becoming conscious. This condition does 
not usually begin simultaneously for each of the mamed pair. 
The best of marriages cannot blot out individual differences 
so completely that the condition of the jjartners is absolutely 
identical. In general one will adapt himself to the marriage 
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more quickly than the other. The one who is grounded on 
a positive relationship to the parents will find little or no 
difficulty in adjusting to the partner; the other, on the 
contrary, may be hindered by a deep-lying unconscious tie 
to the parents. The latter, therefore, will achieve a complete 
adaptation only later, and this adaptation, because won 
with greater difficulty, will perhaps be held longer intact. 

The difference in tempo on the one hand, and in the degree 
of development of the personahty on the other, are the chief 
reasons which cause a typical difficulty to appear at a critical 
moment. In speaking of the degree of development of the 
personality, I do not necessarily mean an especially rich or 
great nature. Such a supposition would not meet the facts 
at all. I mean rather a certain complexity of the mind 
comparable to a stone with many facets in contrast to a 
simple cube. There are many-sided, usually problematical 
natures bearing hereditary psychical traits that may be more 
or less difficult to fuse together, and adaptation to such 
natures, or their adaptation to simpler personalities is always 
difficult. These people, having a certain predisposition to 
dissociation, also reveal the capacity to split off unassimilable 
traits for a considerable length of time, thereby presenting 
themselves as apparently simple in character. Or again, their 
‘ raanysidedness ’, their facility for quick changes of 
character often gives them an especial charm. The other 
partner of simpler character may easily lose himself in such 
a labyrinthine nature, that is to say, he finds in it such 
abundant possibilities of experience that his personal interest 
becomes fully taken up, perhaps not alw’ays in an agreeable 
way, since he becomes preoccupied in tracking the other 
through every possible highway and by\vay. The more 
complicated personality often presents such an horizon of 
possibilities that the simpler personality is surrounded, even 
caught up in them; thus he becomes absorbed in his more 
complex partner and does not see beyond. It is almost a 
regular occurrence for a woman to be wholly contained 
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intellectually by her husband; he being wholly contained 
emotionally by his wife. One can describe this as the problem 
of the ‘ contained ’ and the ‘ container 

The one who is contained feels himself to be Uving 
essentially entirely within the limits of the marriage; his 
attitude to the marriage-partner is undivided; outside the 
marriage there exist no essential obligations and no binding 
interests. The unpleasant side of this otherwise ‘ ideal ’ 
situation consists in his disquieting dependence on a person¬ 
ality that is somewhat incomprehensible and therefore not 
wholly to be trusted in or relied upon. But he has the 
advantage of thereby maintaining his own unity—a factor 
not to be undervalued in psychic economy! 

The one who contains the other—that one who in accord¬ 
ance with his tendency to dissociation has an especial need 
of unifying himself in an undivided love for another, will 
be outstripped in this eSort, which is naturally very difficult 
for him, by the simpler personality. While he is seeking 
in the latter all the subtleties and complexities that might 
meet his own facets and correspond to them, he is disturbing 
the simplicity of the other. Since under all ordinary circum¬ 
stances simpUcity has the advantage over complexity, he 
is soon forced to give up his efforts to induce subtle and 
problematical reactions in a simpler nature. Soon also his 
partner, who in accordance with this simpler nature seeks 
simple answers in him, will give him enough to do. She 
wall constellate his complexitiw, as it is technically expressed, 
by just that expectation of simple answers. He must draw 
back into himself, whether he will or no, before the persuasive 
power of simplicity. Mental processes, or consciousness 
in general, involve such an effort for mankind, that simplicity 
is given the preference under all circumstances, even when 
it does not at all correspond to the truth. But when it 
represents at least a half-truth, one is, so to speak, delivered 
up to it. The simpler nature affects the complicated one like 
a room that is too small, not allowing him enough space. 
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The complicated nature, on the other hand, gives to the 
simpler one too many rooms with too much space, so that 
she never knows where she really belongs. Thus it comes 
about quite naturally that the more comphcated contains 
the simpler one. The more complex cannot be absorbed 
by the simpler one, but encompasses her without being 
himself contained. Yet, since he has perhaps a greater need 
for being contained than the other, he feels himself outside 
the marriage and accordingly always plays the problematical 
r6le. The more the contained one chngs, the more does the 
container feel forced out of the relationship. The simpler 
nature in trying to hold fast, pushes inward in the relation¬ 
ship, and the more she does this the less can the complex 
nature respond.^ 

The container therefore tends to spy out of the window, 
no doubt unconsciously at first, but when middle Ufe has 
been reached, there awakens in him a stronger longing for 
that unity and undividedness which is so especially necessary 
to him because of his dissociated nature. At this juncture 
things are apt to occur that bring the conflict to consciousness. 
He becomes conscious that he seeks a completion, a condition 
of being contained, of undividedness that has always been 
lacking to him. For the one who is contained this experience 
means primarily a confirmation of that insecurity which has 
always been so painfully felt; she finds that in the rooms, 
which apparently belonged to her, dwell other unwished- 
for guests. The hope of security vanishes, and this dis¬ 
appointment forces the contained one back upon herself; 
unless by means of dubious and violent efforts she can succeed 
in forcing her partner to capitulate, and in extorting a recogni¬ 
tion or admission that the longing for unity was nothing 
more than a childish or morbid phantasy. I f she is not successful 

^ In rendering this into English it was found necessary, for the sake 
of clarity, to assume that the ‘ container ’ in the relation is the man, 
and the ‘ contained ’ the woman. This aspect is due entirely to the 
exigencies of English grammar, and is not contained in the author's 
description. Manifestly the situation could be as well reversed. [Trans.] 

H* 
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in this act of violence, her acceptance of the failure may 
bring her something really good, namely, the knowledge that 
the security she was so desperately seeking in the other is 
really to be foxmd within herself. In this way she finds 
herself, and she begins to discover in her simpler nature all 
those complexities which the ' container ’ had vainly been 
seeking in her. 

If the ‘ container ’ does not collapse in the face of what 
we are wont to call ‘ unfaithfulness but believes instead 
in the inner justification of his longing for unity, he must 
first accept the condition of being tom asunder. A dis¬ 
sociation is not healed by repression, but by a more complete 
tearing apart. All the healthy desire to be unified will resist 
the disintegration, and therewith he will realize the possibility 
of an inner integration which before he had alwa]^ sought 
outside himself. He finds as his reward unity within himself. 

This is what happens very frequently about the midday 
of hfe, and in this way the wonderful nature of man enforces 
the transition from the first into the second half of life. 
It is a metamorphosis from a condition in which man is only 
a tool of instinctive nature, into another condition in which 
he is no longer a tool, but himself; that is to say, it is a 
transformation from nature to culture, from instinct to spirit. 

One should avoid the interruption of this necessary develop¬ 
ment by acts of moral violence; for the attempt to create 
a spiritual attitude by splitting off mstincts and repressing 
them is a falsification. Nothing is more disgusting than 
a secretly sexualized spirituahty; it is just as unclean as 
an over-prized sensuality. But the way is long, and the 
great majority remains caught fast in the transitional stages. 
If one could leave in the unconscious this whole psychological 
development which marriage involves, as is the case among 
primitives, these transformations could be more completely 
achieved and without too great friction. One meets among so- 
called ' primitives ’ spiritual personalities for whom one feels 
the respect we instinctively accord to the fully matured pro- 
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ducts of an undisturbed destiny. I speak here from personal 
experience. But where among modem Europeans can we 
find any figures uncrippled by acts of moral violence ? We 
are still barbaric enough to believe both in asceticism and 
its opposite. But the wheel of history cannot be turned 
backward, and we can only strive towards that attitude which 
permits us to live the unhampered destiny that our primitive 
nature instinctively directs. Only in this condition can we 
be sure that we are not perverting spirit into sensuality, 
and the latter into spirit; for both must live, the one drawing 
its life from the other. 

The p<^yntia1 content of the psychological relationship 
in marriage is the transformation that I have, with enforced 
brevity, outlined above. Much could be said of the illusions 
that serve the ends of nature, and that also bring about those 
transformations which are characteristic of middle hfe. The 
peculiar harmony that characterixes marriage during the 
first half of life, in those cases in which the adaptation 
succeeds, is founded essentially upon projections of certain 
typical images, a fact that becomes manifest when the critical 
phase arrives. 

Every man carries within himself an eternal image of woman, 
not the image of this or that definite woman, but rather 
a definite feminine image. T hi s image is fundamentally 
an unconscious, hereditary factor of primordial origin, and 
is engraven in the living system of man, a ‘ type' (‘ arche¬ 
type’) of all the experiences with feminine beings in the 
agelong ancestry of man, a deposit, as it were, of all the 
impressions made by woman ; in short, an inherited psychical 
system of adaptation. Even if there were no women, it 
would be possible at any time to deduce from this unconscious 
image how a woman must be constituted psychically. The 
same is true of the woman; that is, she also possesses an 
innate image of man—though in fact experience warns us 
that it would be more accurate to describe it as an image of 
; whereas in the case of the man, it is rather the image of 
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woman. Since this image is unconscious, it is always un¬ 
consciously projected upon the beloved person, and is one of 
the essential reasons for passionate attraction or aversion. 
I have called this image the ‘ anima ’, and I find an especial 
interest in the scholastic question: habet mulier animam ? 
since in my view this question is intelligible inasmuch as 
the doubt seems justified. Woman has no anima, but an 
‘ animus ’. The anima has an erotic, emotional character, 
the animus a rationalizing one. Therefore what man has 
found to say about feminine eroticism, and especially about 
the feeling life of women is derived for the most part from the 
projection of his own anima and is accordingly distorted. 
The astonishing assumptions and phantasies that women 
have about men come from the activity of the animus, which 
is inexhaustible in the production of illogical judgments and 
false explanations of causes. 

The anima as well as the animus is characterized by an 
extraordinary many-sidedness. In a marriage it is always 
the contained one who projects this image upon the 
‘ container ’, while the latter is only partially able to project 
his unconscious image upon his partner. The more unified 
and simple this partner is, the less complete the projection. 
In which case, this highly fascinating image hangs, as it 
were, in mid-air, and to a certain extent waits to be fulfilled 
by a h\'ing person. There are types of women who seem to 
be made by nature to impersonate anima projections; one 
could almost speak here of a defimte type. The so-called 
sphinx-like character is indispensable, ambiguity, a sense 
of being endowed with many possibilities; not an indefimte- 
ness that offers nothing, but an indefimtenesss that is full 
of promises, as, for instance, the speakmg silence of a Mona 
Lisa. A w'oman of this kind is both old and young, mother 
and daughter, of somewhat doubtful chastity, child-like, 
and yet with a naive cleverness that is disarming to men.' 

» There is an excellent description of this t>-pe in Rider Haggard s 
She and in Benoit's L'Atlantide. 
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Not every man of real intellectual power can be an animus, 
for he must be equipped not so much with good ideas as with 
good words; words full of meaning into which one can read 
much that is left unexpressed. He must also be somewhat 
misunderstood, or at any rate in some way or other in opposi¬ 
tion to his environment, in order that the idea of sacrifice 
may come in. He must be a dubious hero, a man with 
possibilities; and because of this it is by no means certain 
that an animus projection has not often discovered a real 
hero long before he is visible to the slow understanding of 
the so-caUed intelligent average man.^ 

Whether for man or a woman, in so far as they are 
' containers the fulfilment of this image is a momentous 
experience; for herein lies the possibility of finding one’s 
own complexity answered by a corresponding manifoldness. 
Expanding before one a wide spaciousness seems to open, 
in which one can feel oneself encompassed and contained. 
I say ‘ seem' advisedly, for it is a doubtful possibility. Just 
as the animus projection of a woman can actuadly discover 
a man of significance who is unrecognized by the crowd, 
and moreover can help him by moral support to achieve his 
true destiny; so also a man can awaken a ‘ femme 
inspiratrice ’ by his anima projection. But perhaps it is 
more often an illusion with destructive consequences, a failure 
because faith was not strong enough. I have to say to 
pessimists that an extraordinarily positive value lies in these 
primordial psychic images; to optimists, on the other hand, 
I must give a warning against the blinding power of phantasy 
and the possibility of the most absurd errors. 

One must not understand this projection as though it 
were an individual and conscious relationship ; it is far from 
that, for it creates a compulsive dependence on the basis 
of rmconscious motives, but motives other than biological 

^ An exceptionally good description of an animus is in Marie Hay’s 
The Evil Vineyard ; also in Elinor Wylie’s Jennifer Lorn, and in Selma 
Lagerlof’s Gosta Berlins. 
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ones. Rider Haggard's She shows uncommonly well what 
a remarkable world of ideas lies at the source of the 
projection. Essentially they are spiritual contents, though 
often under an erotic mask. They represent portions of 
a primitive mythological mentality that is made up of arche¬ 
types, and the totality of which constitutes the collective 
unconscious. Accordingly, such a relationship is funda¬ 
mentally collective and not individual. (Benoit who has 
created in I’Atlantide a phantasy figure similar even in details 
to She, denies having plagiarized Rider Haggard.) 

If such a projection happens to one member of the married 
pair, then a collective spiritual relationship collides against 
the collective biological one and produces in the ‘ container ’ 
the division or disintegration I have described above. If he 
is able to hold his head above water, he will find himseU 
through this ver>' conflict. In this case, the projection, 
though in itself dangerous, will have helped him to pass 
from a collective to an individual relationship. This is 
equivalent to a complete consciousness of the relationship 
that marriage can contain. As the aim of this essay is 
a discussion of the ps>^chology of marriage, the psychology 
of the projection-relationship is not relevant here. It is 
sufhcient to mention it as a fact. 

One can scarcely speak of psychological relationship in 
marriage wthout mentioning, if only briefly, the nature of 
its critical transitions, even though it entails the risk of 
misunderstandings. As is weU known, one understands 
nothing psychologically that one has not experienced oneself. 
Nevertheless eveiy'one is persuaded that his own judgment 
is the only true and competent one. This curious fact comes 
from the necessary over-valuation of the momentary content 
of consciousness. Without this concentration of attention 
one could not become conscious at all. Thus it is that eveiy 
period of hfe has its own psychological truth, its pn^;rammatic 
truth, one might say; and the same applies to every stage 
of psychological development. For there are many such stages, 
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stages even that only few arrive at—a question of race, 
family, education, gifts, and passion. Nature is aristocratic. 
The normal man is a fiction, although there exist certain 
generally valid laws. Psychic life is a development which 
can be arrested on the lowest levels. It is as though ever>’ 
individual had a specific gravity, according to which he rises 
or ginics to that level where he reaches his limit. His views 
and convictions are determined accordingly. Little wonder 
then, that by far the greater number of marriages reach their 
highest psychological limit in the fulfilment of the biological 
aim, without injury either to spiritual or moral health. 
Relatively few people fall into deep disharmony with them¬ 
selves. Where there is much external pressure the conflict 
cannot reach a state of dramatic tension from sheer lack of 
energy. But psychological insecurity increases in proportion 
to the social security, at first unconsciously, causing neuroses; 
then consciously, bringing with it separations, discord, 
divorces and other marital disorders. On still higher levels 
possibilities of new psychological development are recognized ; 
these touch' the sphere of religion, where critical judgment 
comes to an end. 

Progress may be permanently arrested on any of these 
levels with complete unconsciousness of what could follow 
at the next stage of development. As a rule the entrance 
to the next stage is barred by violent prejudices and super¬ 
stitious fears. This, however, serves a most useful purpose ; 
for a man who is accidentally impelled to live on a level that 
is too high for him becomes a dangerous fool. Nature is 
not only aristocratic; it is esoteric. Yet no man of under¬ 
standing will thereby be induced to be silent about what he 
knows, for he realizes only too well that the secret of psychic 
development can never be betrayed, simply because that 
development is a question of individual capacity. 



THE LOVE-PROBLEM OF THE STUDENT 

It was, I assure you, with no light heart that I undertook 
the task of opening your discussion concerning the love- 
problem of the student with only a general reference to 
guide me. Such a discussion is an unusual and important 
occasion if it is taken up in a spirit of seriousness and with 
a conscious sense of responsibility. 

Love is always a problem, whatever the age of life we are 
concerned with. For the phase of childhood the love of 
the parents is the problem; for the aged man the problem 
is, what has he made of his love. Love is one of the great 
forces of fate that reaches from heaven to hell. We must, 
I think, understand love in this way, if we are to do any sort 
of justice to the actual problems it involves. This problem 
is one of immense scope and intricacy; it is not confined 
to this or to that special province, but involves every aspect 
of human life. (It is an ethical, a social, a psychological 
question, to name only a few of the aspects of this many- 
sided phenomenon.) The invasion of love into all the aspects 
of life that are general—that is, collective—is, however, a 
relatively small dif&culty in comparison with the fact that 
love is also an intensely individual problem. For, r^arded 
from this point of view, it means that every general criterion 
and rule loses its vahdity, just as in the matter of religious 
conviction which, though perpetually recodified through 
the course of history, yet, as an original phenomenon, is always 
an individual e.xperience, bending to no traditional ruling. 
Moreover, the very word ‘ love' is itself no small handicap 
to a clear discussion. What indeed has not been called 
' love ’! If we begin with the highest mystery of the 
Christian religion, there is the amor Dei of Origen, the amor 
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intellectualis Dei of Spinoza, the love of the idea of Plato, 
the Gottesminne ^ of the mystics. When we come to the 
human sphere there is Goethe’s : 

“ Entschlafen sind nun wilde Triebe 
Mit jedem ungestiiraen Tun, 

Es reget sich die Menschenliebe 
Die liebe Gottes regt sich nun.” * 

Then there is the love of one’s neighbour, both in its Christian 
and Buddhistic characters of compassion, philanthropy, 
and social service. Next there is love of country, and the 
love for other ideal institutions as, for instance, the Church, etc. 
Then comes parental love, above all mother-love, then filial 
love. When we come to conjugal love we leave the purely 
spiritual realm behind, and enter that between-world that 
stretches between mind and instinct, where on the one 
hand the pure flame of Eros sets fire to sexuality, and where, 
on the other ideal forms of love, such as parental love, love 
of country and love for one’s neighbour become contaminated 
with lust for personal power and the will to possess and 
command. But in saying this we do not mean that every 
contact with the sphere of instinct necessarily involves 
deterioration. On the contrary the beauty and truth of 
the power of love will prove the more perfect, the more 
the instinct can embrace it. But in so far as instinct 
dominates love, the animal will come to the surface. The 
love of bride and bridegroom can be of the kind that Goethe 
has in mind when he says: 

” Wenn starke Geisteskraft 
Die Elemente 
An sich herangeraft, 

Kein Engel trennte 

* Romantic love of God.—Editor. 

They sleep, the wild impetuous instincts 
With every unrestrained deed. 

Human love doth stir and quicken 
The love of God now breaketh seed.” 
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Geeinte Zwienatur 
Der innigen beiden, 

Die ewige Liebe nur 
Vennags Zu scheiden.” i 

But it is not necessarily such a love. It may also be that 
love of which Nietzsche says : ‘ two animals have recognized 
each other The love of the lover goes even deeper. Here 
the dedication of the betrothal, the pledge of common life 
are lacking. But in compensation that other beauty, the 
beauty that clings to what is fateful and tragic, can transfigure 
this love. However, as a rule, instinct predominates with 
its dark, slow fire, or its flickering flares. 

Yet even here the word ‘ love ’ has not reached its limits. 
We speak of ‘ love ’ to cover the sexual act on all possible 
levels, from ofl&cially-sanctioned, wedded cohabitation to 
the physiological necessity which drives a man to prostitution, 
even to the mere traffic which the latter makes or is forced 
to make of love. 

We speak also of love of hoys (Knabenliebe), by which we 
mean homosexuality, which, ever since the classic period of 
Greece has been stripped of the appearance of a social and 
educational institution, and, in so far as men are concerned, 
ekes out a wretched and anxious existence as a so-called 
perversity. In Anglo-Saxon countries, on the other hand, 
homosexuality among women appears recently to have 
acquired more significance than Sapphic lyricism, inasmuch 
as it seems to serve the ideas of women’s social and political 
organization as an advantageous undercurrent, much in the 
same way as the formation of the Greek city had to 

1 '* When spirit irresistible 

Grasp>s and holds mthin itself 
The elements. 

No angel severeth 

The twin natures thus joined 

In their inmost being. 

Only love eternal 

Can achieve this sundering. 
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thank male homosexuality for an essential reinforcement 
of energy. 

Finally the word ‘ love ’ must be stretched still further, 
to cover all the per\Trsions of sexuahty. There is an 
incestuous love, an onanistic self-love, which has won the 
name narcissism. Besides these, the word love has to include 
every morbid sexual abomination as well as every greed, 
that has ever degraded man to the level of the beast and the 
machine. 

Thus we find ourselves in the unprofitable situation of 
beginning a discussion about a matter and a concept of 
absolutely unlimited extent and indefiniteness. One feels 
inclined, at least for the purposes of to-day’s discussion, to 
restrict the concept of love to the problem, for instance, of 
how youth in its student-days has to come to terms with, 
and behave towards sexuality. But this restriction is 
precisely what is impossible, since all the aspects I have 
mentioned above must be included in this problem, and 
because all the significations of the word ' love ' are also 
contained as active factors in the love-problems of the student. 

We can, of course, agree to discuss the average problem, 
namely, the question as to how the so-called normal man has 
to conduct himself under stated circumstances. Disregarding 
the fact that the normal man does not exist, there is, neverthe¬ 
less, similarity enough among individuals even of the most 
diverse kind, to give us that common ground which could 
warrant the notion of average possibilities. Here, as alw’ays, 
the practical solution of the problem is conditioned by two 
factors: on the one hand by the demands and capacities 
of the individual, and on the other by the circumstances of 
the environment. 

A certain obhgation falls upon the opener of a discussion 
to present a general survey of the problem. Naturally this 
demand can be satisfied, only if, as physician, I restrict myself 
to an objective account of things that actually occur, and 
abstain from that stale, moralizing talk which tries to cloak 
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this subject in a piebald gannent of bashfulness and 
hv-pocrisy. Moreo%’er, I am not here to tell you what you 
ought to do. That must be left to the man who always 
knows what is best for other people. 

In the title for our discussion, namely, ‘ The Love-problem 
of the Student,’ I must assume that this wording—love- 
problem—refers to the mutual relation of the two sexes one 
to the other, and therefore must not be construed to mean 
the 'sexual problem of the student’. This provides us 
with an essential limitation of the subject. The sexual 
question would come into the discussion then, only in so 
far as it concerns the problem of love, or relationship. Hence 
we can exclude from the discussion all those sexual phenomena 
that do not concern the problem of relationship, namely, 
sexual perversions (with the exception of homosexuality), 
onanism, as well as the sexual traffic with prostitutes. We 
carmot exclude homosexuality, because very often it is a 
problem of relationship. But we can exclude prostitution, 
since as a rule it does not involve relationship; the rare 
exceptions only ser\'e to confirm the rule. 

The average solution of the love-problem is, as of course 
you know, marriage. But experience shows that this average 
truth does not hold good for the student. The immediate 
cause of this is the fact, that from economic reasons the 
student cannot, as a rule, set up housekeeping. We must 
also remember the youthful age of most male students, which 
will not yet bear the degree of social fixation that marriage 
demands. This is largely due to his unfinished studies, 
but also to the need of freedom and the liberty to move fitun 
place to place as this freedom may decide. There is further¬ 
more the psychological immaturity, the childish clinging to the 
home and family, the relatively imdevelop)ed capacity for 
love and responsibility, the lack of any breadth of experience 
of life and the world, the typical illusions of youth and so 
forth. There is also a reason that should not be under¬ 
estimated in the wise reserve of the woman; that is, the girl- 
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student in the present instance. Her first aim is to complete 
her studies and to take up a calling. Therefore she abstains 
from marriage, especially from marriage with a student 
who so long as he remains a student is for the very reasons 
just named none too desirable from the point of view of 
marriage. Another essential cause of the infrequency of 
these student-marriages is the question of children. As a rule 
when a woman mcirries she wants a child; whereas the 
man can manage well enough for a time without children. 
A marriage without children has no especial attraction for 
a woman ; hence she prefers to wait. 

Recently marriages among students have certainly 
become rather more frequent. This is due partly to certain 
psychological changes in our modem consciousness, and 
partly to a more general dissemination of contraceptive 
means by which a volimtary postponement of conception 
is made possible.^ The psychological changes which, among 
other things, have brought about the phenomenon of the 
student-marriage come from the general mental upheavals 
of the last decade, the total significance of which we, as 
contemporaries, are scarcely able to grasp in all its depths. 
We can only substantiate the fact that as a consequence 
of a more general spread of scientific knowledge and a more 
scientific way of thinkmg, a change in the very conception 
of the love-problem has taken place. For natural science 
has made it possible to link up man as the species homo 
sapiens to the whole natural system. This change has not 
merely an inteUectual, but also an emotional aspect. 

This vitally new perspective influences the feeling of the 
individual, because he feels released from the chains of that 
metaphysical determination with its moral categories which 
was characteristic of the world consciousness of the Middle 
Ages. He is also delivered from the taboos which those rhainc 
had wrought in man’s attitude to Nature, namely, the moral 
judgments which in the last analysis always have their roots 
m the religious metaphysic of the time. Within the national 
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moral system every^one knows well enough why marriage 
is ‘ right and why other forms of love are to be condemned. 
But outside the system, upon the wide playground and battle¬ 
field of the natural earth, where a man feels hiirK^lf to be 
the most gifted member of the great family of animak and 
where perchance he has again forgotten that mediaeval 
contempt of the animals which deprived them of human 
kinship, here he must begin to orientate himself anew. 

The loss of the old standards of value means virtually 
moral chaos. We feel a doubt about hitherto accepted forms, 
we begin to dispute about things which long have sheltered 
behind a moral prejudice. We make intrepid investigations 
of actual facts, we feel an irresistible need to get clear about 
the fundamentals of experience, we intend to know and to 
imderstand. The eyes of science are fearless and clear; 
they do not flinch from adventuring into moral obscurities 
and dirty backgrounds. The man of to-day is no longer 
just content with a traditional view; he must know why. 
This spirit of investigation leads him to new standards of 
value. 

One of these modem points of view is the hygienic 
valuation. Through a franker and more objective discussion 
of the sexual question a knowledge of the immense mischief 
and dangers of venereal disease has become far more 
general. The duty of consciously m aintaining one’s own 
health has superseded the guilty fears of the old morality. 
This moral sanitation has. however, not yet progressed to 
the jxjint when the pubhc conscience demands that the 
same civic measures be taken for dealing with venereal diseases 
as with other infectious diseases. For venereal diseases 
are still ' improper ’ maladies, as opposed to small pox and 
cholera, which are morally fit for the drawing room. In 
a later and better time m ankin d will ridicule these distinc¬ 
tions. 

Apart from the fact of venereal diseases, the widespread 
discussion of the sexual question has brought the extraordinary 
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im portance of sexuality in all its psychic ramifications into 
the field of social consciousness. A good portion of this 
work has been achieved by the much abused peycho-analytic 
research of the last twenty-five years. It is no longer possible 
to-day to brush aside the stupendous psychological fact of 
sexuality with a bad joke or with a show of moral indignation. 
We begin to place the sexual question within the constellation 
of the great human problems, and to discuss it with a serious¬ 
ness commensurate with its importance. The natural result 
of this has been that much that was formerly held to be 
established fact has become open to doubt. There is a doubt, 
for instance, as to whether officially licensed sexuality is the 
only form of procedure that is morally possible, and whether 
every other form should simply be rejected en bloc, The 
arguments for and against gradually lose their moral edge: 
practical points of view force themselves into the discussion, 
and finally we begin to discover that traditional legitimacy 
is not eo ipso equivalent with moral elevation. The marriage 
problem with its usually sombre background has become 
the object of romantic literature. Whereas the romance of 
the old style concluded with a happy betrothal or a wedding, 
the modem romance often begins after marriage. In these 
literary productions, with which everyone is acquainted, 
the most intimate problems are often handled with a lack of 
reticence that is positively painful. Of the veritable flood 
of more or less undisguised pornographic writings we need 
hardly speak. A popular scientific book, Forel’s Sexuelle 
Frage, not only had an enormous sale, it also found not 
a few imitators. In scientific literature compilations have 
been produced, that not in scope alone, but also in the nature 
of the depths which they attempt to plumb, outstrip Kraft- 
£bing s work Psychopathia Sexualis in a way which 
would not have been dreamed of 30 or 40 years ago. These 
general, and also generally known phenomena are a sign 
of the times. They make it possible for the youth of to-day 
to apprehend the problem of sexuality in its whole range 
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much earlier and more radically than was ever possible before 
the last two decades. There are not lacking those who 
maintain that this early preoccupation with the sexual 
problem is unwholesome, and that it is a symptom of degenera¬ 
tion peculiar to large cities. I remember an article which 
appeared fifteen years ago in Ostwald’s Annalen der Natur- 
philosophie, in which an author actually said: ‘ primitive 
peoples like the Esquimaux, Swiss, etc., have no sexual 
question.’ It scarcely needs much reflection to understand 
why primitives have no sexual problem; beyond the concerns 
of the stomach they have no other problems to worry about. 
The latter are a prerogative of civilized man. Although in 
Switzerland we have no great cities, such problems neverthe¬ 
less exist. Hence I do not hold that discussion of the sexual 
question is unhealthy, or in the least degenerate; rather do 
I see in this problem a symptom of the great psychological 
revolution of our time. On the contrary it seems to me 
that the more we discuss this question seriously and funda¬ 
mentally the better, for this problem is surely a pregnant one 
for the life and happiness of mankind. The fact that many 
pursue such discussions to the point of abuse does not spring 
from the nature of the problem, but rather from the inferiority 
of the people who abuse it. Abuse after all is common to 
every time and to every kind of activity. 

It is doubtless the serious preoccupation with this question 
that has led to the hitherto unknown phenomenon of the 
student-marriage. It is a phenomenon of such very recent 
appearance that from lack of suf&dent data it is difficult 
to form a judgment about it. Early marriage there 
have been in abundance in former times, marriages 
also that have seemed very unbalanced from the social 
standpoint. Thus in itself student-marriage is something 
perfectly possible. But the question of children is another 
matter. If both parents are studying, children surely must 
be excluded. But a marriage that is kept childless by 
artificial means is always somewhat problematical, since 
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children are a cement that holds where nothing else could. 
And it is the concentration upon the children which in in¬ 
numerable cases sustains that feeling of common life which 
is so essential for the stability of relationship. WTiere children 
are lacking the interests of the married pair are directed 
upon each other, which in itself might be a good thing. But 
in practice, unfortunately, this preoccupation with one 
another is not always of a very amiable character. Each 
is inclined to hold the other responsible for the lack of satis¬ 
faction felt by both. Probably under these circumstances 
it is better that the wife should also be stud 3 ang ; for other¬ 
wise she is apt to suffer from the lack of an object. Moreover, 
many women when once married cannot tolerate it without 
children, and become themselves intolerable. But when 
the wife is also studying, she has at least a life outside of her 
marriage that is sufficiently satisfying. A woman who is 
focused on the child, and with whom the meaning of marriage 
is concerned more with the child than with the husband, 
should certainly think twice before undertaking a student- 
marriage. She should also beware of the fact that the 
maternal feeling often appears in an imperative form only 
when marriage is an accomplished fact. 

Concerning the prematureness of the student-marriage 
we should note a fact that is relevant to all early marriages, 
namely, that a woman of twenty is as a rule older than a man 
of twenty-five, in so far as psychological judgment is concerned. 
With many men of 25 psychological puberty is not yet 
completed. But puberty is an epoch of life that is liable 
to illusion and states of partial accountability. This springs 
from the fact that the boy, up to the age of sexual maturity, 
is as a rule quite childish, whereas the girl develops much 
earlier the psychic subtleties that belong to puberty. Into 
the childishness of the boy sexuality often breaks with a 
stormy and brutal entrance ; whilst with the girl, in spite of 
the onset of puberty, it continues to slumber until the passion 
of love awakens it. There are, however, a surprising number 
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of women in whom effective sexuality, even in spite of 
marriage, remains long in the virginal condition, first becoming 
conscious perhaps only when she falls in love with a man 
other than the husband. This is the reason why very man y 
women have no understanding at aU of masculine sexuality; 
because to a very great extent they are unconscious of their 
own. It is different with the man; upon him sexuality 
forces itself as a brutal fact, filling him with the storm and 
stress of new struggles and needs. There is scarcely one 
who escapes the painful and anxious problem of onanism; 
whereas a girl is often able to masturbate for years without 
knowing what she is doing. 

The inrush of sexuality in a man brings about a powerful 
change in his psychology. He now has the sexuality of an 
adult man, yet with it the soul of a child. Often like a 
devastating tide of filthy water, a flood of obscene phantasies 
and the disgusting puberty-talk of his school-fellows is poured 
over every tender, childish feeling, in some cases stifling it 
for ever. Unsuspected moral conflicts arise, temptations of 
every kind lie in wait for the youth and engross his phantaqr. 
The psychic assimilation of the sexual-complex is the cause 
of immense difhculties, even though he may be unaware of 
the problem. 

The onset of puberty also involves a considerable change 
in the body and its metabolism, as is seen, for example, 
in the acne of puberty, a common pustular eruption of the 
face and neck. 

In a rimilar manner his psyche is disturbed and thrown 
somewhat off its balance. At this age the youth is full of 
illusions, which are always the expression of a certain loss 
of equilibrium. For a long time illusions make stability and 
mature judgment impossible. His taste, his interests, his 
life-projects undergo many changes. He may suddenly fall 
mortally in love with a girl, and a fortnight later be no longer 
able to conceive how it could ever have happened to him. 
To such a degree is he subject to illusions, that he actually 
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needs these mistakes before he can become at all conscious 
of his own taste and individual judgment. At this age he 
is stiU experimenting with Hfe. And he must experiment 
with it, so that he may learn how to form correct judgments. 
But no experiments are made without failure and mistakes. 
Hence it comes about that few men have not had sexual 
experience of some kind before they are married. At the 
time of puberty there is a leaning towards homosexual 
experiences, which are much commoner than is usually 
admitted. Later there are heterosexual experiences, not 
always of a very beautiful kind. For the less the sexual 
complex is assimilated. to the whole of the personahty, the 
more will it remain independent and instinctive in character. 
Sexuality is then purely animal, recognizing no psychic 
distinctions. The most inferior woman may be good enough. 
It suffices that she is woman with typical secondary sex- 
attributes. But a false step or ri.vo of this sort does not 
necessarily give us the right to draw conclusions as to the 
definitive character of the man, since the act can occur at 
a time when the sexual-complex is stiU divorced from psychic 
influences. Nevertheless frequent experiences of this kind 
have a bad effect upon the formation of personality, inasmuch 
as they tend to establish sexuahty habitually upon too low 
a level, so that it becomes incompatible with the moral 
personality. The result is that, morally, such a man although 
outwardly a so-called respectable married man, is a prey to 
sexual phantasies of a low kind, or else he represses them and 
on some festive occasion they will come leaping again to 
the surface in their primitive form, much to the amazement 
of the unsuspecting wife, assuming of course, that she observes 
what is going on. Not infrequently in such cases there is 
also a premature coldness of feeling for the wife. Often the 
wife is frigid from the beginning of marriage, because her 
sensation does not respond to this kind of sexuality in the 
husband. 

The weakness of a 


man’s judgment at the time of psychic 
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puberty should prompt him to reflect very deeply before 
risking a premature choice of a wife. 

Let us now pass on to consider other forms of relationship 
between the sexes that are customary during the student- 
period. There exist, as you know, chiefly in the great 
umversities of other countries, characteristic student liaisons. 
These relationships have a certain stabihty and even a certain 
psychic value, i.e., they exist not only for the sake of sexuality, 
but also, in many cases, for the sake of love. Instances 
sometimes occur where a liaison goes on later into marriage. 
This relationship stands, therefore, considerably higher thari 
prostitution. It is usually limited, however, to those students 
who were circumspect in their choice of parents. As a rule 
it is a question of the money-bags, since most of these young 
women are dependent upon the financial help of their lovers; 
not that one could say, however, that they sell their love for 
money. Often such a relationship means for the young 
woman a beautiful episode in an existence otherwise poor 
and empty of love. For the man it may be his first intimate 
acquaintance with a woman, and a memory upon which he 
looks back in later life with emotion. But often there is 
nothing valuable in such a connexion, partly as a result of 
crude sensuality, thoughtlessness, and lack of feeling on the 
man’s part, and partly as a result of foolishness, fickleness, 
and light-mindedness on the part of the girl. 

Always, however, there hangs over these relationships 
the Damocles sword of transitoriness, which hinders the 
realization of higher values. They are only episodes, experi¬ 
ments of a very limited validity. 

The injurious efiect of such connexions on the formation 
of personality is due to the fact that the man gains the 
woman too cheaply. Consequently the value of the object 
is depreciated. It is too easy for the man to dispose of his 
sexual problem in such a convement and irresponsible way- 
He becomes spoiled and luxurious. Furthermore, the fact 
that he is sexually satisfied deprives him of a certain impetus 
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which a young man can scarcely dispense with. He becomes 
blas^. He can wait, and in the meantime can calmly review 
womanhood passing before him until he discovers the 
congenial parti. Then when the wedding comes along 
the liaison is thrown over. This procedure is hardly profitable 
to the character, moreover the lower type of relationship 
tends to establish sexuality on a low level of development, 
which can easily produce subsequent difiiculties in marriage. 
Or if the phantasies on this level are repressed, neurotics 
are the outcome or, worse still, moral-zealots. 

Homosexual relations between students of either sex are 
by no means uncommon. So far as I am able to gauge this 
phenomenon, I would say that these relationships are less 
common with us. and upon the continent generally than in 
certain other countries where the students (male and female) 
live in colleges. I am now speaking not of actual homosexuals 
who, as pathological figures are incapable of a real friendship 
and, therefore, find no particular sympathy among normal 
individuals, but of more or less normal young people who 
feel such an enthusiastic friendship for each other that they 
express their feeling also in a sexual form. In such cases it is 
not just a matter of mutual masturbation, which in the earlier 
phases of school and college life is the order of the day, but 
rather of a higher, more spiritual form that deserves to be 
called ‘ friendship ’ in the classical meaning of the word. 
When such a friendship exists between an older man and 
a younger its educational importance is undeniable. A 
slightly homosexual teacher, for instance, often owes a 
brilhant educational capacity to his homosexual disposition. 
Thus the homosexual relation between the older and the 
younger can be of mutual advantage and have a real value 
for life. An indispensable condition of the value of such a 
relation is the loyalty and permanence of the friendship. 
But only too easily is this the one condition that is omitted. 
Tlie more homosexual a man is, the more is he liable to 
disloyalty, and to become a mere seducer of boys. Even 
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where loyal and true friendship prevails undesirable conse¬ 
quences for the growth of personahty may easily ensue. 
A friendship of this kind naturally involves a particular cult 
of the feelings, hence, of the womanish element in a man. He 
becomes ‘ schwdrmerisch soulful, aesthetic, ‘ sensitive ’, in 
other words eSeminate. And this womanish bearing does 
not fit a man. 

In the friendship between women s imilar advantages 
can be brought out; only here the difference of age and the 
educational factor play a smaller role. Its main value lies 
in the interchange of tender feelings on the one hand, and of 
ideas on the other. As a general rule it is a high-spirited, 
inteUectual rather masculine type of woman who is seeking 
in such a relation a defence against and a superiority over man. 
Her attitude to man often takes on the character of a dis¬ 
concerting a^urance and a certain delicate defiance. The 
eSect upon her character is to emphasize the masnilmp 
traits and to diminish womanly charm. Often a man discovers 
her homosexual!t)' by observing that such a woman leaves 
him as cold as an ice-house. 

The practice of homosexuality does not in normal cases 
prejudice a later heterosexuality. Indeed occasionally both 
can exist side by side. I have seen a most intelligent woman 
who lived her whole life in a homosexual relation, and at 
fifty entered into a normal relationship with a man. 

Among the sexual relations of the student-period another 
peculiar form must be mentioned, which also falls within the 
orbit of the normal, namely, the relation of the young m a n to 
the elderly woman, who if possible is married or at least 
widowed. You will perhaps remember Jean Jacques Rousseau 
and his relation to Madame de Warens. This or a similax 
kind of relation is what I am referring to. Usually in these 
cases the man is of a timid nariire, unsure of himself and 
inwardly anxious, in short childish. He naturally seeks 
a mother. Many women like nothing better than a rather 
helpless man, especially when they are considerably older than 
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he; in fact they do not love the strength, the virtue, or the 
merit in a man, but his weaknesses. They find his infantilities 
charming; if he stammers a little he is enchanting ; or 
perhaps he is lame, and this excites maternal compassion 
and a little more besides. As a rule the woman seduces him, 
and he wraps himself in her maternal atmosphere. 

Not always, however, does a timid youth remain half a 
child. It may be that just this surfeit of maternal solicitude 
is the thing his undeveloped virility needs in order to bring 
it to the surface, and the relationship with such a woman 
will enable him to educate his feeling into full conscious¬ 
ness. He learns to understand a woman who has had 
experience of hfe and the world, and who is conscious of 
herself. Thus he obtains a rare opportunity of a glimpse 
behind the scenes of the world of men and women. But 
this advantage is gained only by the man who soon outgrows 
this type of relationship ; for should he stay in it her mothering 
would ruin him. Maternal tenderness is the most mischievous 
poison for the man who must prepare himself for the hard 
and pitiless struggle of life. If he will not let go of her skirts 
he win eventually become an invertebrate parasite—for as 
a rule she has money—and gradually sink to the level of 
parrots, lap-dogs, and old dames’ cats. 

The natural course of our discussion now leads us to 
that form of relationship which yields no solution of the 
sexual question ; namely, the asexual or ‘ platonic ’ relation¬ 
ship. If an exhaustive statistic of student-relationships 
could be made, it would probably show, if my judgment be 
correct, that with us in Switzerland the majority of students 
favour platonic relations. Naturally, this raises the question 
of sexual abstinence. One often hears the view that 
abstaining from sexual intercourse becomes injurious to 
health. This view is wrong, at least for the student-phase 
of life. Complete abstention has an injurious effect upon the 
health, only when the age is reached when the man could 
win a woman, and when, according to his individual way, 
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he should win her. The extraordinary intensification of the 
sexual need that so often accompanies this particular psycho¬ 
logical constellation, has the biological aim of clearing forcibly 
out of the way certain scruples, prejudices, and hesitations. 
This is at times most necessary^ for the need to decide in favour 
of marriage ivith all the doubtful possibilities connected 
with it, has made many a man shy. It is only natural, 
therefore, that nature tries to push him over the obstacle. 
Resistance against and abstention from sexual expression 
under such circumstances may certainly have injurious 
effects ; but this need not be the case of course if no physical 
or psychological probabiUty and necessity presents itself. 

This question has a certain similarity with the question 
of the injuriousness of onanism. Under circumstances where 
either from physical or psychical causes normal intercourse is 
impossible and it is used merely as a safety-valve, masturbation 
has no Ul-eSects. Those young people who come to the doctor 
suffering from the harmful results of masturbation are not 
by any means excessive onanists—the latter as a rule need 
no physician because they are not at all ill—^but their onanism 
has bad results because it involves psychic complications. On 
the one hand through the stings of conscience, and on the other 
through a riot of sexual phantasies. This latter form is 
particularly common with women. Onanism that involves 
psychic complications of this kind is harmful, but not the 
ordinary uncomplicated masturbation due to necessity. 
But when onanism is continued into that age of life when the 
physical, psychical, and social possibilities of normal inter¬ 
course are present, and masturbation is indulged in in order to 
evade the necessities and responsible decisions of mature 
life—then it is harmful. 

Platonic relationship is very important in the student 
period. Its commonest manifestation is flirting, which springs 
from an experimental attitude that is quite appropriate at 
this age. It is voluntary and, by virtue of a tacit but 
general understanding it is without obligations. That is both its 
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advantage and its disadvantage. The experimental attitude 
makes it possible for an acquaintance to be formed without 
immediately fatal results. Both sexes exercise their judg¬ 
ment and dexterity in reciprocal expression, accommodation, 
and defence. Innumerable experiences that often prove 
uncommonly valuable in later life can be included in the 
category of flirting. But on the contrary, the absence of 
obligation often tends to seduce a man or a girl into the 
practice of habitual flirtation, and then they grow shallow, 
superficial, and heartless. The man becomes a drawing¬ 
room hero, a heart-breaker, never dreaming what a dull, 
insipid figure he presents. The woman becomes a coquette 
whom a serious man instinctively feels is not to be taken 
seriously. Hence flirting a tout prix is not to be commended. 

A phenomenon that is as rare as flirting is common is 
the genesis and conscious cultivation of a serious love. We 
might term this phenomenon simply the ideal case, without 
thereby committing ourselves to traditional romanticism. 
For the formation of the personaHty the timely awakening 
and conscious cultivation of a deep, serious, and responsible 
feeling is undoubtedly of the highest value in every respect. 
For the young man such a relationship can be the most 
effectual shield against all side-tracks and temptations, 
against all physical and psychic hurts, and can also be a 
powerful spur to industry, proficiency, loyalty, and rehabihty. 

There is, however, no value so great that it has not also 
its unfavourable aspect. A relationship that is so ideal easily 
becomes exclusive. There is before his eyes ever the same 
object and the same goal. Through his love the young man 
is too much cut off from the acquaintance of other women ; 
and the girl does not learn the art of erotic achievement, 
since she already pKJssesses her man. And the possessive 
instinct of the woman is a dangerous thing. It may easily 
happen that the man, regretting all those experiences with 
other women that he omitted to have before marriage, decides 
to make up for them after. 
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It must not be concluded from the above that every love- 
relationship of this kind is ideal. There are cases which are 
exactly the opposite, where, for instance, a sweethearting 
begun in schooldays is somehow prolonged by force of habit 
and for no other intelligible reason. From inertia, lack of 
spirit, or awkwardness they simply cannot get free of e^^ch 
other. Perhaps the parents on both sides find it quite suitable, 
and inasmuch as thoughtlessness and habit gave it birth, 
so passivity rules it to the end. They put up with it as a 
‘fait accompli ', and simply endure it. Then the dis¬ 
advantages accumulate without a single advantage. What¬ 
ever benefit may be assumed for this state of things is only 
apparent, since as regards the formation of personality it fis 
merely an unhealthy ease and passivity that entirely frustrates 
the realization of valuable experiences and the exercise of 
manly or womanly gifts and virtues. Moral qualities are only 
won in freedom, and are only proved in situations that are 
morally dangerous. The thief who refrains from stealing 
because he is in prison is not a moral personality. The 
parents of such children may indeed blink fond eyes upon 
this touching marriage, and add the respectability of their 
progeny to the tale of their own virtues, but this ‘ virtue ’ 
is only a phantom, not moral strength, but immoral 
complaisance. 

WTth this very brief survey let us turn from the field 
of living phenomena to the chapter of desiderata and utopian 
possibilities. 

Novvadays we cannot discuss the love-problem without 
also speaking of the utopia of free love, including trial- 
marriage, To anticipate somewhat I must say that I regard 
these ideas as in the nature of wish-pictures, or attempts to 
make easy something that in actual life is invariably difficult. 
Our time is certainly prolific in these attempts. Were 
there not more than 100,000 Swiss citizens who imagmed 
that the dividing up of property would achieve the goal; 
whereas every man knmvs that only the initiative, the 
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conscientiousness, and the responsibility of the individual 
maintains the race. Just as there grows no herb which can 
keep away death, so there exists no simple means which 
can make a hard thing, as hfe assuredly is, an easy matter. 
We can only overcome the force of gravity by a corre¬ 
sponding application of energy. Thus the soltition of the 
love-problem challenges the whole of a man. Satisfactory 
solutions are found only, when a totality is given to the w'ork. 
Everything else is only patch-work and in the long run 
unserviceable. Free love would only be thinkable if every- 
man achieved morally his maximum accomplishment, But 
the idea of free love is not invented for this end, but in order 
to make what is difficult appear easy. To love belong the 
depth and loyalty of feeling, without which love is not love 
but mere caprice. True love will always engage in lasting, 
responsible ties. It needs freedom only for the choice, 
but not for its accomplishment. Every true, deep love is 
a sacrifice. A man sacrifices his possibihties, or, to put it 
better, the illusion of his possibilities. If this sacrifice is 
not made his illusions hinder the realization of the deep 
and responsible feeling, and accordingly the possibihty of 
experiencing real love is also denied him. 

Love has more thin one element in common with rehgious 
conviction; it demands an unconditioned attitude and it 
expects complete surrender. Only that behever who yields 
himself whoUy to his god partakes in the manifestation of 
divine grace. Similarly, love reveals its highest mysteries 
and wonder only to him who is capable of unconditioned 
surrender and loyalty of feeling. Because this is so hard, 
few indeed of mortal men can boast of achieving it. But 
just because the most devoted and truest love is also the most 
beautiful let no man seek that which could make love easy. 
He is a sorry knight of his lady who recoils from the difficulty 
of love. Love is fike Gk)d: both give themselves only to 
their bravest knights. 

In much the same terms must trial-marriage be criticized. 
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The very fact that a man enters marriage on trial tn<>aTic 
that he makes a reserv^ation ; he \^Tshes to insure himself 
against the chance of burning his fingers; he means to risk 
nothing. But thereby he frustrates in the most effective 
way possible the realization of a real e^)erience. You 
cannot experience the terror of the polar-ice by perusing 
a book of travel, nor can you climb the Himalayas in 
the kinema. 

Love is not a cheap matter ; let us therefore beware not 
to cheapen it. All our evil qualities, our egotism, our 
cowardice, our so-called worldly-wisdom, our greed—all t hese 
things would like to persriade us not to take love seriously. 
But love will only reward us when we do take it seriously. 
I must even regard it as a misfortune that nowadays the 
sexual question is spoken of as something distinct from love. 
The two problems should not be separated, for when there is 
a sexual-problem it can only be solved by love. Every other 
solution would be a harmful surrogate. Sexuality released as 
sexuahty is brutish. But as an expression of love sexuality is 
hallowed. Never ask therefore what a man does, but how 
he does it. Does he act from love and in the spirit of love, 
then he serves a god, and whatever he may do, it is not our 
business to judge, for it is ennobled. 

I trust these remarks will have made it clear that I make 
no sort of moral judgment about sexuality as a natural 
phenomenon, but prefer to make moral judgments dependent 
upon the way it is expressed. 



ON THE RELATION OF ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
TO POETIC ART 


Notwithstanding its manifold difficulties, the task of 
discussing the relation of analytical psychology to poetic 
art provides me with a not unwelcome occasion for defining 
my standpoint in regard to a much debated question ; namely, 
the relation between psychology and art in general. In spite 
of their incommensurability both provinces are closely 
inter-related, and these connexions cannot remain unexplored. 
For they originate in the fact that art in practice is a psycho¬ 
logical activity, and, in so far as this is the case, it actually 
requires a psychological consideration. Art, like every other 
human activity proceeds from psychic motives, and from this 
angle, it is a proper object for psychology. But this conclusion 
also involves a very obvious limitation in the application 
of the psychological view-point: only that aspect of art 
which consists in the process of artistic form can be an 
object of psychology; whereas that which constitutes the 
essential nature of art must always lie outside its province. 
This other aspect, namely, the problem what is art in itself, 
can never be the object of a psychological, but only of an 
aesthetico-artistic method of approach. 

A like distinction must also be made in the realm of 
religion; there also a psychological consideration is permissible 
only in respect of the emotional and symbohcal phenomena 
of a religion, where the essential nature of rehgion is in no 
way involved, as indeed it cannot be. For were this possible, 
not religion alone, but art also could be treated as a mere 
subdivision of psychology. In saying this I do not mean to 
affirm that such an encroachment has not actually taken 
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place. But whoever trespasses in this way clearly forgets 
that a similar fate can easily befall psychology, the specific 
value and essential quality of which is at once obliterated 
as soon as it is regarded as a mere brain activity, thus 
bringing it into line with other glandular activities as a mere 
subdivision of physiology. In actual fact, this depreciation 
has already occurred. 

Art, by its very nature, is not science, and science is 
essentially not art; both provinces of the mind, therefore, 
have a reservation that is peculiar to them, and that can 
be explained only from themselves. Hence when we speak 
of the relation between psychology and art, we are treating 
only of that aspect of art which without encroachment ran 
be submitted to a psychological manner of approach. What¬ 
ever psychology is able to determine about art will be confined 
to the psychological proces s of artistic activity, and will have 
nothing whatever to do \^ih the iimermost nature of art 
itself. It is as powerless in this respect as is the capacity 
of the intellect to present or even apprehend the nature of 
feeling. Moreover these two things could have no kind of 
existence as separate entities had not their essential difierence 
long since challenged recognition. The fact that in the child, 
the ' war of faculties ’ not yet having declared itself, 
we find artistic, scientific, and religious possibilities still 
slumbering tranquilly together; or that with the primitive, 
dispositions towards art, science, and religion still maintain 
an undifferentiated co-existence in the chaos of a magical 
mentality ; or that, finally, with animals no trace of ‘ mind ’ 
can as yet be discerned, but merely ‘ natural instinct',— 
all these facts hold no shadow of evidence for that essential 
unity in the nature of art and science which alone could justify 
a reciprocal subsumption, or in other words, a reduction of the 
one into the other. For if we go back far enough in the state 
of mental development for the essential differences of the 
individual provinces of the mind to have become altogether 
invisible, we have not thereby reached a deeper principle 
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of their unity, but merely an earlier evolutional^ state oi 
undifEerentiation in which neither province has as yet 
any existence at all. But this elementary’ state is 
not a principle from which any conclusion regarding the 
nature of later and more highly developed states might be 
inferred, notwithstanding, as is of course always the case, 
that a direct descent can be demonstrated. The scientific 
attitude will naturally and constantly tend to overlook the 
nature of a differentiation in favour of its causal derivation, 
and win strive to subordinate the former to an idea that is 
certainly more general, but at the same time more elementary. 

These reflections seem to me not inappropriate at the 
present time, for there have been frequent demonstrations 
of late of the way in which poetic art-works in particular 
may be submitted to an interpretation that is neither more 
nor less than a reduction to elementary conditions. Granted 
that the determinants of the artistic creation, the material 
and its individual treatment, for instance, can be traced back 
to the personal relations of the poet with his parents. Yet 
nothing is gained by this procedure for the understanding 
of his art, since we can perform the same reduction in every 
other possible case, and'not the least in cases of pathological 
disorder. Neuroses and psychoses are also reducible to 
infantile relations with the parents, as are good and bad 
habits, convictions, qualities, passions, especial interests 
and so forth. But we are surely not entitled to assuipe 
that all these very different things must, therefore, have one 
and the same explanation; for were this so, we should be driven 
to conclude that they were actually one and the same thing. 
Thus, if a W'ork of art and a neurosis are explained in precisely 
similar terms, either the art-work must be a neurosis, or the 
neurosis a work of art. As a paradoxical play upon words 
such a /flcon de parler might pass muster, but a healthy 
human reason must assuredly revolt at the notion of art¬ 
work and neurosis being placed in the same category. To take 
the most extreme case, only an analysing phy sician viewing 
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a nexirosis through the spectacles of a professional bias could 
come to regard it as a work of art. But it would never 
occur to a thinking lay mind to confound art with a morbid 
phenomenon, in spite of the imdeniable fact that the origin 
of a work of art must confess to similar psychological pre¬ 
conditions as a neurosis. This is only natmral, since certain 
psychic preconditions are universally present, and further¬ 
more, because of the relative similarity of human conditions 
of life these are constantly the same, whether in the case of 
a nervous intellectual, a poet, or a normal human being. 
AH, doubtless, have had parents, all have a so-called father 
and mother-complex, aU have the onus of sexuality and, 
therewith, certain general and typical human difficulties. 
That one poet is influenced more by the relation to the father, 
another by the tie to the mother, while a third reveals un¬ 
mistakable traces of repressed sexuality in his works—all 
this can be said equally well not only of every neurotic, but 
also of every normal human being. Hence nothing specific 
is thereby gained for the judgment of a work of art. At 
most our knowledge of the historic preconditions will have 
been somewhat broadened and deepened. The school of 
medical psychology inaugurated by Freud has certainly 
tended to inspire the literary historian to bring certain 
qualities of the individual work of art into relation with the 
personal and intimate life of the poet. But in so doing nothing 
more has been said than what the scientific treatment of 
poetic works had long since revealed, namely, the presence 
of certain threads, woven by the personal and intimate life 
of the poet—^whether with or without conscious intention— 
into the fabric of his work. But the works of Freud may 
conceivably enable a more penetrating and exhaustive 
demonstration of these influences, reaching back even as 
far as earliest childhood, that so often affect the artistic 
creation. 

When employed with taste and common sense, such 
treatment often provides an attractive general picture of 
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the way in which the artistic creation is interwoven in 
the personal life of the artist, and also in a sense arises 
from it. 

To this extent the so-called psycho-analysis of art-works 
differs in no essential way from a penetrating and skilfully 
shaded psychologico-literary analysis. The difference is 
at most a question of degree, although it may occasionally 
astound us by indiscreet conclusions and references that a 
rather more delicate touch, or a certain sense of tact might 
easily have avoided. This lack of delicacy in dealing with 
the all-too-human element, which seems to be a professional 
peculiarity of the medical psychologist, was perfectly under¬ 
stood by Mephistopheles : “ So may you finger everything and 
welcome, round which another prowls for years and years "— 
although unfortunately not always to his own advantage. 
The possibility of daring conclusions may easily lead the way 
to flagrant lapses of taste. A slight touch of scandal often 
flavours a biography, but a little more becomes a nasty 
inquisitiveness, a catastrophe of good taste beneath the cloak 
of science. Our interest is unwittingly diverted from the 
work of art and gets lost in the mazy, labyrinthine confusion 
of psychic preconditions, the poet becomes a clinical case, 
even serving on occasion as a curious example of psycho- 
pathia sexualis. But therewith the psycho-analysis of the 
art-work has also turned aside from its objective, and the 
discussion has strayed into a province that is as broad as 
mankind, and not in the smallest degree specific for the 
artist; it therefore possesses even less relevance to his art. 

This kind of analysis brings the work of art into the sphere 
of general human psychology, whence everything else besides 
art may proceed. An explanation of a work of art obtained 
in this way is just as great a futility as the statement that 
every artist is a narcissist Every man who pursues 
his own line to the limit of his powers is a ‘ narci.ssist'— 
if indeed it is at all permissible to use a concept so specifically 
coined for^the pathology of neuroses in this wider application 
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—Whence such a statement says nothing; it merely elicits 
surprise in the style of a bon-mot. 

Because this kind of analj^is is in no sense concerned 
with the art-work itself, but is always striving with the 
instinct of a mole to bury itself as quickly as possible in the 
murky back-ground of the human psyche, it always finds 
itself in the same common earth that unites all mankind. 
Accordingly its explanations possess an indescribable 
monotony—that same tedious recital, in fact, which can 
daily be heard in certain medical consulting rooms. 

The reductive method of Freud is purely a method of 
medical treatment that has for its object a morbid and 
unsuitable structure. This morbid structure has taken the 
place of normal accomplishment, and hence must be broken 
down before the way can be cleared for a sound adaptation. 
In this case the process of leading-back to a general human 
basis is entirely appropriate. But when applied to the work 
of art this method leads to the results depicted above. From 
beneath the shimmering robe of art it extracts the naked 
commonness of the elementary homo sapiens, to which species 
the poet also belongs. The golden semblance of sublime 
creation we were about to discuss is blotted out; for its 
essence is lost when we treat it with the corrosive method 
which has to be used for the deceptive phantasms 
of hysteria. The product obtained by this mordant 
technique is, of course, interesting and might conceivably 
possess the same kind of scientific value as for instance 
a post-mortem examination of the brain of Nietzsche, which 
might certainly teach us the particular atypical form of 
paralysis from which he died. But what would this have 
to do with Zarathustra? Whatever may have been its 
subterranean background, is this not a world in itself, beyond 
the human, all-too-human imperfections, beyond the world 
of migraine and cerebral atrophy ? 

I have spoken hitherto of Freud’s reductive method with¬ 
out stating with any particularity in what the method consists. 
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It has to do with a medico-psychological technique for the 
investigation of morbid psychic phenomena. This technique 
is exclusively occupied with ways and means for circum¬ 
venting or peering through the conscious foreground in order 
to reach the so-called unconscious, or psychic background. 
It is based upon the assumption that the neurotic patient is 
repressing certain psychic contents from consciousness because 
of their incompatibihty or inconsistency with conscious 
values. This incompatibility is regarded as a moral one ; 
accordingly, the repressed contents must bear a corre¬ 
spondingly negative character, namely, infantile-sexual, 
obscene, or even criminal. It is these qualities that render 
them so distasteful to consciousness. Since no man is perfect, 
it is clear that everyone must possess such a background 
whether the fact be admitted or not. Hence it can be dis¬ 
closed in all cases if only we apply the technique of inter¬ 
pretation elaborated by Freud. 

I cannot, of course, enter here into the details of the 
technique. A few intimations as to its nature must suffice. 
The imconscious background does not remain inactive, 
but betrays itself by certain characteristic effects upon the 
conscious contents. For example, it creates phantasy- 
products of a peculiar character, which are in most cases 
easily referable to certain subterranean sexual representa¬ 
tions, Or it effects certain characteristic disturbances of 
the conscious process, which are likewise reducible to repressed 
contents. A most important source of the knowledge of 
unconsaous contents is provided by dreams, which are direct 
products of the activity of the unconscious. The essential 
factor of Freud’s reductive method consists in the fact, 
that it collects all the circumstantial evidence of the un¬ 
conscious backgrounds, and, through the analysis and inter¬ 
pretation of this material, reconstructs the elementary, 
unconscious, instinctive processes. Those conscious contents 
which give us a clue, as it were, to the unconscious back¬ 
grounds are by Freud incorrectly termed symbols. These 
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are not true symbols, however, since, according to his 
teaching, they have merely the role of signs or symptoms of 
the background processes. The true symbol differs essentially 
from this, and should be understood as the expression of an 
intuitive perception which can as yet, neither be apprehended 
better, nor expressed differently. When, for example, Plato 
expresses the whole problem of the theory of cognition in his 
metaphor of the cave, or when Christ expresses the idea of the 
Kingdom of Heaven in his parables, these are genuine and 
true symbols ; namely, attempts to express a thing, for which 
there exists as yet no adequate verbal concept. If we were 
to interpret Plato’s metaphor in the manner of Freud we should 
naturally come to the uterus, and we should have proved 
that even the mind of Plato was deeply stuck in the primeval 
levels of ‘ infantile sexuality ’. But in doing so we should 
also remain in total ignorance of what Plato actually created 
from the primitive antecedents of his philosophical intuition ; 
we should, in fact, carelessly have overlooked his most essential 
product, merely to discover that he had ‘ infantile' 
phantasies hke every other mortal. Such a conclusion could 
possess value only for the man who regards Plato as a super¬ 
human being, and who is therefore able to find a certain 
satisfaction in the fact that even Plato was also a man. But 
who would want to regard Plato as a god ? Surely only a 
man who is afflicted by the tyranny of infantile phantasies, 
in other words, a neurotic mentality. For such an one the 
reduction to universal human truths is profitable on medical 
grounds. But this would have nothing whatever to do 
with the meaning of the Platonic parable. 

I have purposely lingered over the relation between medical 
psycho-analj'sis and the work of art, because I want to 
emphasize the point that this kind of psycho-anal)^ is, 
at the same time, also the Freudian doctrine. Freud himself 
by his rigid dogmatism has seen to it that the two funda¬ 
mentally different things should be regarded by the public as 
identical. Yet this technique may be employed with benefit 
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in certain medical cases without any corresponding necessity 
to exalt it to the level of a doctrine. Indeed against this 
doctrine we are bound to raise vigorous objections. The 
assumptions it rests upon are quite arbitrary. In no sense, 
for example, are neuroses exclusively based upon sexual 
repression, and the same holds good for the psychoses. There 
is no foundation for saying that dreams merely contain 
repressed wishes the incompatibility of which requires them 
to be disguised by a h 3 q)othetical dream-censor. The Freudian 
technique, in so far as it remains under the influence of its 
own one-sided and, therefore, erroneous h>'potheses, is 
patently arbitrary. 

Before analytical psychology can do justice to the work of 
art it must entirely rid itself of medical prejudice ; for the 
art-work is not a morbidity, and therefore demands a wholly 
different orientation from the medical. The physician must 
naturally seek the prime cause of a sickness in order to 
eradicate it, if possible, by the roots ; but just as naturally 
must the psychologist adopt an exactly opposite attitude 
towards the work of art. He will not raise the question, 
which for the art-work is quite superfluous, concerning its 
undoubted general antecedents, its basic human determinants ; 
but he will inquire into the meaning of tlie work, and will be 
concerned with its preconditions only in so far as they are 
necessary for the understanding of its meaning. Personal 
causality has as much and as little to do with the wnrk of art, 
as the soil with the plant that springs from it. Doubtless 
we may learn to understand some peculiarities of the plant 
by becoming familiar with the character of its habitat. 
And for the botanist this is, of course, an important com¬ 
ponent of his knowledge. But nobody will maintain that 
he has thereby recognized all the essentials relating to the 
plant itself. The personal orientation that is demanded 
by the problem of personal causality is out of place in the 
presence of the work of art, just because the W’ork of art is 
not a human being, but essentially supra-personal. It is 
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a thing and not a personality; hence the personal is no 
criterion for it. Indeed the especial significance of the 
genuine art-work lies in the fact, that it has successfully 
rid itself of the restraints and blind alleys of the personal 
and breathes an air infinitely remote from the transitoriness 
and short-winded excursions of the merely personal. 

I must confess from my own experience that it is by no 
means easy for the physician to lay aside his professional 
spectacles when considering the work of art, and at the gamo 
time to clear his judgment of the current biological causality. 
But I have come to leam that although a psycholc^ with 
a purely biological orientation can with a certain measure 
of justification be applied to men, it can never be applied 
to the true work of art, and still less to man as creator. A 
purely causalistic psychology is only able to reduce every 
human indi\'idual to a member of the species homo sapiens, 
since its entire range is limited to what is either transmitted 
or derived. But the art-work is not merely transmitted or 
derived—it is a creative reorganization of those very deter¬ 
minants to which a cau.sali.stic psychology must always 
reduce it. The plant is not a mere product of the soil; 
but a living creative process centred in itself, the essence 
of which has nothing to do with the character of the soil. 
In the same w'ay the art-work m\ist be regarded as a creative 
formation, freely making use of every precondition. Its 
meaning and its own individual particularity rests in itself, 
and not in its preconditions. In fact one might almost 
describe it as a being that uses man and his personal dis¬ 
positions merely as a cultural medium or soil, disposing 
his powers according to its own laws, while shaping itself 
to the fulfilment of its own creative purpose. 

But here I am anticipating somewhat, since I have in 
mind a particular class of art-work which I must first 
introduce. For not every work of art is produced under 
this constellation. There are works, verse as well as prose 
writings, that proceed wholly fron^ the author's intention 
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and resolve to produce this or that effect. In this case the 
author submits his material to a definite treatment that is 
both directed and purposeful; he adds to it and substracts 
from it, emphasizing one effect, modifying another, la>ing 
on this colour here, that there, with the most careful weighing 
of'their possible effects, and with constant observance of the 
laws of beautiful form and style. To this labour the author 
brings his keenest judgment, and selects his expression with 
the most complete freedom. In his view his material is only 
material, and entirely subject to his artistic purpose ; he 
wills to present this and nothing else. In this activity the 
poet is simply identical with the creative process, whether 
he has willingly surrendered himself as the head of the creative 
movement, or whether this has so entirely seized upon him 
as a tool or instrument that all consciousness of the fact 
has escaped him. He is the creative process itself, standing 
completely in it and undifferentiated from it with all his 
aims and all his powders. There is no need, I think, to bring 
before you examples of this identity, either from the history 
of hterature or from the poets’ owm confessions. 

Doubtless, also, I am saying nothing new when I speak 
of the other class of art-w'orks, that flow more or less spon¬ 
taneous and perfect from the author’s pen. They come as 
it were fully arrayed into the world, as Pallas Athene sprang 
from the head of Zeus. These works positively impose 
themselves upon the author ; his hand is, as it were, seized, 
and his pen writes things that his mind perceives with amaze¬ 
ment. The work brings with it its own form ; what he w'ould 
add to it is declined, what he does not wish to admit is forced 
upon him. While his consciousness stands disconcerted 
and empty before the phenomenon, he is overwhelmed with 
a flood of thoughts and images which it w^as never his aim 
to beget and which his will would never have fashioned. 
Yet in spite of himself he is forced to recognize that in all 
this his self is speaking, that his innermost nature is revealing 
itself, uttering things that he would never have entrusted to 
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his tongue. He can only obey and follow the apparently 
foreign impulse, feeling that his work is greater than himself, 
and therefore has a power over him that he is qmte unable to 
command. He is not identical with the process of creative 
formation ; he is himself conscious of the fact that he stands 
as it were underneath his work, or at all events beside “it, 
as though he were another person who had fallen within 
the magic circle of an alien will. 

When we are speaking of the psychology of a work of 
art, before all else we must bear in mind these two entirely 
difierent possibilities of the origin of a work, since much that 
is of the greatest importance for psychological judgment 
hangs upon this discrimination. This antithesis was also 
sensed by Schiller; he sought, as we know, to embrace it 
with the concept, sentimental and naive. The choice of his 
expression is probably based upon the fact that he had mainl y 
the poetic activity in view. Psychologically we term the 
former kind introverted, the latter extraverted. The intro¬ 
verted attitude is characterized by an upholding of the subject 
with his conscious ends and aims against the claims and 
pretensions of the object; the extraverted attitude, on the 
contraiy’, is distinguished by a subordination of the subject 
to the claims of the object. In my view, Schiller's dramas 
give a good idea of the introverted attitude to material, 
as do most of his poems. The material is mastered by the 
aim of the poet. For the opposite attitude the second 
part of Faust gives us a good illustration. Here the material 
distinguishes itself by its refractory obstinacy. A still more 
striking example is Nietzsche’s Zaraihustra wherein the 
author himself observes how ‘ one became two '. 

You will perhaps have discerned in the foregoing presenta¬ 
tion that a considerable displacement of psychological stand¬ 
point has taken place, for now I am no longer speaking of the 
poet as a person, but of the creative process that moves him. 
The accent of interest has been shifted to the latter factor, 
w’hile the former comes into consideration, as it were, only 
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as a reacting object. When the consciousness of the author 
is not identical with the creative process this is at once clear, 
but in the first-mentioned instance the opposite appears at 
first to be the case. Here the author is apparently the 
creator himself, of his own free will and without the smaUest 
compulsion. He is perhaps fully convinced of his own 
freedom, and will not be disposed ttt allow that his creation 
is not also his will, from which, in conjunction with his 
knowledge, he believes it to be exclusively derived. 

Here we are faced with a question that we are quite 
unable to answer from what the poet himself tells us about 
the manner of his creating. It is reaUy a scientific problem 
that psychology alone can solve. For it might also be the 
case, as I have already hinted, that the poet, while apparently 
creating consciously and spontaneoiisly out of himself and 
producing only what he intends, is nevertheless, in spite 
of his consciousness, so caught up by the creativ e ii npulse 
that he is as little aware of an ‘ alien ’ will, as the other t),’pe 
can be said to have any direct appreciation of his own will 
in the apparently foreign inspiration, and this notwith¬ 
standing the fact that it is manifestly the voice of his own 
self. In this case his conviction of the unconditioned ffeedom 
of his creating would be an illusion of consciousness—he 
fancies he is swimming, whereas an invisible stream bears 
him along. 

In no sense is this doubt an airy phantasy ; it is founded 
upon the experience of analytical psychology. For analytical 
investigation of the unconscious has disclosed an abxmdance 
of possibilities in which consciousness is not only influenced 
by the unconscious, but is actually led by it. The doubt 
therefore is justified. Yet where may we find evidence for 
the possible assmnption that a conscious poet may also be 
taken captive by his work ? The proof may be of two kinds, 
direct or indirect. Direct proof would be found in those 
cases where the poet, in what he believes he is saying, actually 
and patently says more than he himself is aware of. Many 
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such instances could be cited. Indirect proof would be 
found in cases, where behind the apparent spontaneity of 
the production there stands a higher ‘ must that reveals 
the imperative nature of its demand if the creative activity 
is renounced voluntarily, or in those dif&cult psychic 
complications which immediately ensue in the event of an 
arbitrary interruption of the artistic production. 

Practical analysis of artists invariably shows not 
only the strength of the creative impulse springing from 
the unconscious, but also its splenetic and arbitrary character. 
We have only to turn to any of the biographies of the great 
artists to find abundant evidence of the way in which the 
creative urge works upon them; often it is so imperious 
that it actually absorbs every human impulse, yoking every¬ 
thing to the service of the work, even at the cost of health 
and common human happiness. The unborn work in the soul 
of the artist is a force of nature that efiects its purpose, either 
with t^Tannical might, or with that subtle cunning which 
nature brings to the achievement of her end, quite regaildless 
of the personal weal or woe of the man who is the vehicle 
of the creative force. The creative energy lives and waxes 
in the man as a tree in the earth from which it takes its 
nourishment. It might be well, therefore, to regard the 
creati ve process as a living thing, implanted, it j^eiEi 

in the souls of men. ThTferms of anal^cal psychology this 
is an autonomous complex. It is in fact a detached portion 
of the psyche that leads an independent psychic life with¬ 
drawn from the hierarchy of consciousness, and in proportion 
to its energic value or force, may appear as a mere disturbance 
of the voluntarily directed process of consciousness, or as a 
superordinated authority which may take the ego bodily into 
its service. The latter case, therefore, would be the poet who 
is identified with the creative process and who at once 
acquiesces whenever the unconscious ' must ’ threatens. 
But the other poet to whom the creative element appears 
almost as a foreign power, is unable for one reason or another 
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to acquiesce, and is, accordingly, caught by the ‘ must ’ 
unawares. 

It might be expected that this heterogeneity in its motiva¬ 
tion would also be felt in a work of art. For in one case we 
have to do with a purposeful production that is accompanied 
and directed by consciousness, and to the making of which 
every consideration as to the form and effect intended has 
been freely given. Whereas in the other we are dealing with 
an event proceeding from unconscious nature ; something 
that achieves its aim without the smallest contribution from 
human consciousness, and often imposing its form and effect 
quite arbitrarily in spite of the latter. Thus we should 
expect in the former case, that nowhere would the work 
transcend the limits of conscious imderstanding, that its 
effect would, as it were, be spent within the framew’ork of 
the author’s intention, and that in no way would its expression 
exceed the author’s deliberate purpose. In the latter case 
we should have to conceive of something of a supra-personal 
character that transcends the range of conscious understanding 
in the same degree as the author’s consciousness is withheld 
from the development of his work. We should expect a 
certain strangeness of form and shape, thoughts that can only 
be apprehended by intuition, a language pregnant with 
meanings, exjMressions that would have the value of genuine 
symbols, because they are the best possible expressions 
of something as yet unknown—bridges thrown out towards 
an invisible shore. 

These criteria are, on the whole, decisive. Wherever 
it is a question of an admittedly intended work with con¬ 
sciously selected material it should correspond to the first- 
named qualities, and similarly in the latter case. The famihar 
example of Schiller's dramas, on the one hand, and the second 
part of Faust, on the other, or better still Zarathustra, should 
illustrate what has been said. I would not, how'ever, pledge 
myself to place the work of an rmknown poet into either 
of these classes without previously having made a rather 
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searching inquiry into the poet’s personal relation to his 
work. The knowledge as to whether a poet belongs to the 
introverted or to the extraverted type of man is not enough ; 
since both types have the possibihty of creating at one time 
in the extraverted, and, at another, in the introverted 
attitude. This can be observed with Schiller, in the difierence 
between his poetical and his philosophical works; with 
Goethe in the contrast between his* perfectly formed poems 
and his obvious struggle in the shaping of his material in 
the second part of Faust; with Nietzsche in the difference 
between his aphorisms and the coherent stream of Zarathustra. 
The same poet may have quite different attitudes towards 
his various works, and the particular standard to be applied 
must be made dependent upon the particular relation 
prevailing at the time of production. 

This question, as we now see, is infinitely complicated. 
But the comphcation is still further aggravated when our 
judgment must also include the above-mentioned considera¬ 
tions concerning the case of the poet who is identical with 
the creative impulse. Should it chance that the conscious 
and purposeful manner of production with all its apparent 
consciousness of intention is nevertheless a mere subjective 
illusion of the poet, then his work will also possess the same 
^symbolical qualities, passing into the indefinable and thus 
transcending contemporary consciousness. But in this case 
|these qualities would remain hidden; for the reader would 
likewise be unable to reach beyond the limits of the author’s 
consciousness, which are themselves fixed by the spirit of 
his time. He too moves within the limits of contemporary 
consciousness, with small hope of availing himself of some 
Archimedian point outside the orbit of his world by which 
he could raise, as it were, his contemporary consaousness 
off its hinges. For nothing short of this would enable 
him to recognize the s^nbol in a work of this kind; the s5nnbol 
being the possibility and intimation of a meaning higher and 
wider than our present powers of comprehension can seize. 
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This question, as we remarked, is somewhat delicate. 
Indeed, I am raising it only that the possible significance 
of a work of art might not be fettered or restricted by my 
typification, even though apparently it intends neither to be 
nor to say anything except what it obviously is and says. 
It happens moreover quite frequently that a poet long 
dead is suddenly rediscovered. This may occur when our 
conscious development has reached a higher level, from which 
standpoint the ancient poet can tell us something new. It 
was always present in his work, but it remained a hidden 
symbol that only a renewal of the spirit of the time permits 
us to read and to understand. It d emanded other and fresher 
eyes, just because the old ones could see in it only the things 
they were accustomed to see. Experiences like these 
should prompt us to be circumspect, since they give a certain 
justification for the view I developed above ; whereas the 
admittedly symbolic work does not demand this subtlety. 
In its prophetic language it almost seems to say : I am really 
meaning more than I actually '•ay, my meaning carries further 
than my words. Here we may lay our hand upon the 
symbol, although a satisfying solution of the riddle still 
escapes us. The s5mibol remains a perpetual reproach to our 
subsequent thoughts and feelings. Surely this explains the 
fact that the symbolical work is more stimulating, drives, 
as it were, more deeply into us, and therefore seldom permits 
us a purely aesthetic enjoyment of it. Whereas the work 
that is manifestly not symbolical appeals much more \ividly 
to our aesthetic sensibihty, because it offers us an harmonious 
vision of fulfilment. 

But, you may ask, what contribution can analytical 
psychology make to the root-problem of autistic ‘ creation ’, 
that is, the mystery of the creative energy ? All that we have 
spoken of hitherto hais been merely psychological phenomen¬ 
ology. Inasmuch as ' no created mind can penetrate the 
inner soul of Nature you will surely not expect the impossible 
from our psychology, namely, a vahd explanation of that 
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great of life, that we immediately feel in the creative 

impulse. Like every other science psychology has only 
a modest contribution to make towards the better and deeper 
understanding of the phenomena of life ; it is no nearer 
than its sisters to absolute knowledge. 

We have spoken so much of the significance and meaning 
of the work of art, that one can hardly suppress the theoretical 
doubt whether in fact art does ‘ signify Perhaps art 
itself does not intend to 'signify', contains no sort of 
‘ meaning ’, at least not in the sense in which we are now 
speaking of ‘ meaning Perhaps it is like nature, which 
simply is, without any intention to ‘ signify Is ‘ meaning' 
necessarily more than mere interpretation ‘secreted’ into 
it by the need of an intellect hungry for meaning ? Art— 
one might sa\^—is beauty, and therein it finds its true aim 
and fulfilment. It needs no meaning. The question of 
meaning holds no thin g productive for art. When I enter 
the sphere of art I must certainly submit to the truth of this 
statement. But when we are speaking of the relation of 
psychology to the work of art we are standing outside the 
realm of art, and here it is impossible for us not to speculate. 
We must interpret; we must find meaning in things, otherwise 
we should be quite unable to think about them. We must 
resolve life and happenings, all that fulfils itself in itself, 
into images, meanings, concepts ; and thereby we deliberately 
detach ourselves from the hving mystery. As long as we are 
caught up in the creative element itself we neither see nor 
understand; indeed we must not begin to understand, 
for no thin g is more damaging and dangerous to immediate 
experience than cognition. But for the purpose of cogmtion 
we must detach ourselves from the creative process and regard 
it from without; only then does it become a picture that 
expresses meanings. Then we not only may, but indeed 
must speak of' meaning ’. And in so doing, what was before 
pure phenomenon, becomes something that in association 
with other phenomena has meaning; it plaj^ a defimte 
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r 61 e, serves certain ends, brings about effects fraught with 
meaning. And when we can see all this we get the feeling 
of having understood and explained something. Thus is 
the need of science recognized. 

When just now we likened the art-work to a tree growing 
from the nourishing earth, we might with equal justice have 
chosen the still more familiar metaphor of the child in its 
mother’s womb. But there is a certam lameness about all 
comparisons; in places of metaphors, therefore, let us make 
use of the more precise terminology of science. You will 
remember that I decribed the work existing in statu nascendi 
as an autonomous complex. This concept is used to 
distinguish all those psychic formations which at first are 
developed quite unconsciously, and only from the moment 
when they attain threshold-value are able to break through 
into consciousness. The association which they then make 
with consciousness has not the importance of an assimilation, 
but rather of a perception; which means to say, that the 
autonomous complex, although certainly perceived, cannot 
be subjected to conscious control, whether in the form of 
inhibition or of voluntary reproduction. The autonomy of 
the complex reveals itself in the fact that it appears or vanishes 
when and in such guise as accords with its own intrinsic 
tendency; it is independent of the option of consciousness. 
The creative complex shares this peculiarity with every other 
autonomous complex. It is, moreover, at this point that the 
possibility of an analogy with morbid psychic processes 
presents itself, for the latter class (and mental disorders in 
paxticular) are especially distinguished by the appearance 
of autonomous complexes. The divine frenzy of the artist 
has a perilously real relation to morbid states without being 
identical with them. The analogy consists in the presence 
of an autonomous complex. The fact of such a presence, 
however, proves nothing either for or against the morbid 
hypothesis, since normal men have also tq submit either 
temporarily or permanently to the tjTanny of autonomous 
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complexes. This fact is simply one of the normal peculiarities 
of the psyche, and for a man to be imaware of the existence 
of an autonomous complex merely betrays a rather high 
degree of unconsciousness. For instance every typical 
attitude that is to a certain extent differentiated shows 
a tendency to become an autonomous complex, and in the 
majority of cases actually becomes one. Every instinct 
too has more or less the character of an autonomous complex. 
In itself, therefore, there is nothing morbid in an autonomous 
complex, only its stored-up energy and its disturbing appear¬ 
ance on the scene may often involve suffering or illness. 

How does an autonomous complex arise ? From some 
cause or another—a closer investigation of which would at 
this point lead us too far afield—a hitherto unconscious 
region of the psyche is thrown into activity, and this activation 
undergoes a certain development and extension through the 
inclusion of related associations. The energy employed in 
this operation is naturally withdrawn from consciousness, 
unless the latter prefers to identify itself with the complex. 
But where this is not the case there results what Janet has 
termed an ' abaissement du niveau mental The intensity 
of conscious interests and activities gradually fades, where¬ 
upon, either an apathetic inactivity—a condition very 
common with artists—or a regressive development of the 
conscious functions takes place, namely, a descent to their 
infantile or archaic prestages; hence something akin to 
a degeneration. The ‘ parties inferieures des fondions ’ 
force themselves to the front, the instinctive rather than the 
ethical, the naively infantile instead of the deliberated and 
mature, the unadapted in place of the adapted. This also 
is shown in the lives of many artists. From the energy 
thus withdrawn from the conscious control of the personahty 
I the autonomous complex develops. 

But in what does the autonomous creative complex consist ? 
Of this we can know next to nothing so long as the completed 
work offers us no insight into its foundations. The work 
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gives us a finished picture in the widest sense. This picture 
is accessible to analysis just in so far as we are able to 
appreciate it as a symbol. But if we are unable to discover 
any symbolic value in it, we have thereby ascertained that, 
for us at least, it means no more than what it obviously says— 
in other words, so far as we are concerned it is no more than 
it seems. I use the word ‘ seems because it is conceivable 
that our own bias forbids a wider appreciation of it. At all 
events in the latter case we can find no motive and no point 
of attack for analysis. In the former case, however, a phrase 
of Gerhart Hauptmann will come to our minds almost with 
the force of an axiom : ‘ Poetry means the distant echo 
of the primitive word behind our veil of words.’ Translated 
into psychological language our first question should run : 
to what primordial image of the collective unconscious can 
we trace the imsge we see developed in the work of art ? 

This question demands elucidation in more than one 
respect. As already observed, the case I have assumed is 
that of a symbolical art-work; a work, therefore, of which 
the source is not to be found in the personal unconscious 
of the author, but in that sphere of \mconscious mythology, 
the primordial contents of which are the common heritage 
of mankind. Accordingly, I have termed this sphere the 
collective unconscious, thus distinguishing it from a personal 
unconscious which I regard as the totality of those psychic 
processes and contents that are not only accessible to con¬ 
sciousness, but would often be conscious were they not subject 
to repression because of some incompatibility that keeps 
them artificially suppressed beneath the threshold of con¬ 
sciousness. From this sphere art also receives tributaries, 
dark and turbid though they be ; but if they become a major 
factor they make the work of art a symptomatic rather thah 
a symbolical product. This kind of art might conceivably 
be left without injury or regret to the Freudian purgative 
method. 

In contrast to the personal iinconscious, which in a sense 
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is a relatively superficial layer immediately below the consdous 
threshold, the collective unconscious .is quite unadapted 
for consciousness under normal conditions, and hence by no 
analytical technique can it be brought to consdous recollection, 
being neither repressed nor forgotten. In itself the collective 
unconsdous cannot be said to exist at all; that is to say, 
it is nothing but a ^ssibility, that possibility in fact which 
from primordTaT time has been handed do^vn to us in the 
definite form of mnemic images, or expressed in anatomical 
formations in the very struc tr^ of_ the^ jjrain. It does not 
yield innate ideas, but inborn possibilities of ideas, which also 
set definite bounds to the most daring phantasy. It provides 
categories of phantasy-activity, ideas a priori as it were, 
the existence of which caimot be ascertained except by 
experience. In finished or shaped material they appear only 
as the regulative prindple of its shaping, i.e., only through the 
condusion derived a posterior from the perfected work of 
art are we able to reconstruct the primitive foundation of the 
primordial image. The primordial image or archetype is 
a figure, whether it be a daemon, man, or process, that repeats 
itself in the course of history wherever creative phantaisy 
is freely manifested. Essentially, therefore, it is a 
mythological figure. If we subject these images to a doser 
investigation, we discover them to be the formulated resultants 
of countless typical experiences of our ancestors. They are, 
as it were, the psychic residua of numberless experiences 
of the same type. They depict millions of individual ex¬ 
periences in the average, presenting a kind of picture of the 
psychic life distributed and projected into the manifold 
shapes of the mythological pandemonium. These mytho¬ 
logical forms, however, are in themsdves themes of creative 
phantasy that still await their translation into conceptual 
language, of which there exist as yet only laborious beginnings. 
These concepts, for the most part still to be created, could 
provide us with an abstract sdentific understanding of the 
unconsdous processes that are the roots of the primordial 
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images. Each of these images contains a piece of human 
psychology and human destiny, a relic of suffering or dehght 
that has happened countless times in our ancestral stor}^ and 
on the average follows ever the same course. It is like 
a deeply graven river-bed in the soul, in which the waters 
of life, that had spread hitherto with groping and uncertain 
course over wide but shallow surfaces, suddenly become 
a mighty river. This happens when that particular chain 
of circumstances is encountered which from immemorial time 
has contributed to the laying down of the primordial image. 
The moment when the mythological situation appears is 
always characterized by a peculiar emotional intensi^^ 
it is as though chords in us were touched that had never 
resounded before, or as though forces were unloosed, of the 
existence of which we had never even dreamed. The struggle 
of adaptation is laborious, because we have constantly to be 
dealing with individual, i.e. at>^ical conditions. No wonder 
then, that at the moment when a typical situation occurs, we 
feel suddenly aware of an extraordinary release, as though 
transported, or caught up as by an overwhelming power. At 
such moments we are no longer individuals, but the race ; the 
voice of all mankind resounds in m. The individual man 
is never able to Use his powers to their fullest range, unless 
there comes to his aid one of those collective presentations 
we call ideals that liberates in his soul all the hidden forces 
of instinct, to which the ordinary conscious will alone can 
never gain access. The most effective ideals are always 
more or less transparent variants of the archetype. This 
is proved by the fact that these ideals lend themselves so 
readily to aUegorization, e.g. the motherland as the mother. 
In this kind of figurative expression the allegory itself has 
not the smallest motive-power; this has its source in the 
symbolic value of the motherland-idea. The corresponding 
archetype in this case is the so-caUed ‘ participatiofi mystique ’ 
of the primitive with the soil on which he dwells, and which 
alone contains the spirit of his ancestors. Exile spells misery. 
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Every relation to the archetype, whether through 
experience or the mere spoken word, is ‘ stirring i.e. it 
is impressive, it calls up a stronger voice than our own. 
The man who speaks with primordial images speaks with 
a thousand tongues; he entrances and overpowers, while 
at the same time he raises the idea he is trying to express 
above the occasional and the transitory into the sphere of 
the ever-existing. He transmutes personal destiny into 
the d^tiny of mankind, thus evoking all those beneficent 
forces that have enabled mankind to fiaid a rescue from 
every hazard and to outlive the longest night. 

That is the secret of effective art. The creative process, 
in so far as we are able to follow it at all, consists in an uncon¬ 
scious animation of the archetype, and in a development and 
shaping of this image till the work is completed. The shaping 
of the primordial image is, as it were, a translation into the 
language of the present which makes it possible for every 
man to find again the deepest springs of life which 
would otherwise be closed to him . Therein lies the 
social importance of art; it is constantly at work educating 
the spirit of the age, since it brings to birth those forms in 
which the age is most lacking. Recoiling from the 
unsatisfying present the yearning of the artist reaches out 
to that primordial image in the unconscious which is best 
fitted to compensate the insufficiency and one-sidedness 
of the spirit of the age. The artist seizes this image, and 
in the work of raising it from deepest unconsciousness he 
brings it into relation with conscious values, thereby trans¬ 
forming its shape, xmtil it can be accepted by his contem¬ 
poraries according to their powers. 

The nature of the work of art permits conclusions to be 
drawn concerning the character of the period from which 
it sprang. What was the significance of realism and 
naturalism to their age ? What was the meaning of 
romanticism, or Hellenism ? They were tendencies of art 
which brought to the surface thaf unconscious element of 
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which the contemporary mental atmosphere had most need. 
The artist as educator of his time—much could be said about 
that to-day. 

People and times, like individual men, have their peculiar 
tendencies or attitudes. The very word ' attitude ’ betrays 
the necessary one-sidedness that every definite tendency 
postulates. Where there is direction there must also be 
exclusion. But exclusion means that certain definite psycliic 
elements that could participate in life are denied their right 
to live through incompatibility with the general attitude. 
The normal man can endure the general tendency without 
much injury. But the man who takes to the by-streets and 
alley-ways because, unlike the normal man, he cannot endure 
the broad high-way, will be the first to discover those 
elements that lie apart from the main streets, and that 
await a new participation in life. 

The artist's relative lack of adaptation becomes his real 
advantage; for it enables him to keep aloof from the high¬ 
ways, the better to follow his own yearning and to find those 
things of which the others are deprived without noticing it. 
Thus, as in the case of the single individual whose one-sided 
conscious attitude is corrected by unconscious reactions towards 
self-regulation, art also represents a process of mental self¬ 
regulation in the life of nations and epochs. 

I am aware that I have only been able to give certain 
intuitive perceptions, and these only in the barest outlines. 
But I may perhaps hope that what I have been obliged to 
omit, namely, the conaete application to poetic works, has 
been furnished by your own thoughts, thus giving flesh and 
blood to my abstract intellectual frame. 



THE PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF IN 

SPIRITS 

If we look back into the past of mankind, we find— among 
many other religious convictions—a universally spread 
behef in the existence of phantoms or ethereal beings dwelling 
in the neighbourhood of men, and influencing them invisibly, 
yet very powerfully. These beings are frequently supposed 
to be the spirits, or souls, of the dead. This belief is to be 
met with among highly civilized men, as well as among 
Australian negroes who are still living at the level of the 
palaeolithic age. Among Western peoples, however, belief 
in the influence of spirits has been counteracted by the 
development of natural science and intellectual criticism during 
the last 150 years; so that among educated people of to-day 
it has been almost completely suppressed, and the same 
thing applies to other extra-scientific convictions. 

But just as these latter beliefs still exist among the 
masses, belief in spirits also is far from being entirely extin¬ 
guished. The ' haunted house ’, for instance, has not yet 
disappeared from the most reasonable or the most organized 
cities, nor has the peasant yet ceased to believe in the 
bewitching of his cattle. On the contrary, a recrudescence of 
belief in spirits has occurred even in an age of materialism, 
and this is the inevitable consequence of intellectual enlighten¬ 
ment. It is not a recrudescence of obscure superstitions, but of 
an interest that is essentially scientific, an intense desire to 
direct the searchlight of truth on to the dark chaos of facts. 
The illustrious names of Myers, Sidgwick, Gurney, Wallace 
Crookes, Zoellner and many other prominent men, are, 
associated with the rebirth and the rehabiUtation of the ancient 
belief in spirits. Even if the real nature of the observed facts 
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be disputed, even if the explorers may be accused of errors, 
and sometimes of self-deception, there still belongs to them 
the imm ortal merit of having throwm the whole of their 
authority on to the side of non-material facts, regardless of 
public disapproval. They faced academic prejudices, and 
did ^^ot <;tirink from the cheap derision of their contempo¬ 
raries; even at a time when the intellect of the educated 
classes was spellbound by the new dogma of materialism they 
drew public attention to phenomena of an irrational nature 
that were entirely opposed to the accepted convictions of 
their time. 

These men typify the reaction of the human mind against 
the senseless and desolating materialistic view. Considered 
from the standpoint of history it is not to be wondered at 
that so-called ‘ spiritual ’ phenomena should be used as an 
effective defence against the unenlightened evidence of the 
senses; because belief in spirits has always been a defence 
against mere sensationalism. This is the case with the primitive 
man, whose complete dependence upon nature makes concrete 
circumstance of the greatest importance for him. One must 
remember the manifold distresses and needs of his hfe, placed 
amongst hostile neighbours and dangerous animals, and 
often harassed by the pitiless forces of nature. His keen 
senses, his cupidity, his deficient self-control, all expose him 
to unfavourable experiences. Hence he is always in danger 
of losing that mysterious inner power which alone makes man 
a man. But his belief in spirits, or rather in the spiritual, 
constantly releases him from the fetters of pure concretism 
in which his senses would hold him. There is, therefore, an 
urational function that forces on him the certainty of spiritual 
reahty, the laws and demands of which are to be followed as 
carefully and as conscientiously as those which physical nature 
enforces upon him. Primitive man really lives in two worlds. 
This concrete world is for him at the same time a spiritual 
world. The objective world is undeniable, and for him the 
spiritual world has an equally positive existence. This is not 
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only his opinion, but rather a naive perception of spiritual 
phenomena projected from his unconscious on to the concrete 
object. Wherever such naivety is lost through the disillusioning 
touch of contact with Western civilization and its disastrous 
' enlightenmentthen also his feelings of awe in relation 
to the spiritual law disappear, and he accordingly d^ene^tes. 
Even Christianity cannot save him from degeneration; 
because in order to have good effects, such a highly developed 
religion demands a highly differentiated psyche. 

Thus ‘ spiritual ’ phenomena are for the primitive an 
immediate experience of an ideal or spiritual reality. 

If it be asked, what are primitive ‘ spirit ’ phenomena, 
we may answer that the seeing of apparitions is the most 
frequent phenomenon. It is generally assumed that this 
seeing of apparitions is commoner among primitives than 
among civilized people, and that it is due to nothing but 
superstition. It is generally held that educated people do 
not have such visions, unless they are ill. It is quite certain 
that civilized man makes use of the hypothesis of ‘ spirits ’ 
incomparably less frequently and comprehensively than the 
primitive. In my view, however, and according to my 
experience as a ph5^cian, the psychological phenomenon 
which the primitive attributes to a spirit is quite as common 
among dvUized men. The only difference is that where a 
primitive speaks of ghosts, the European speaks of dreams 
and phantasies and neurotic symptoms, and attributes less 
importance to them than the primitive does. He gives them too 
httlfi weight, and because of this undervaluation the European 
regards many things as morbid which, under another aq)ect, 
would be highly interesting and important. Therefore, owing 
to this constant rationalization, what are hving entities fw 
the primitive become for him morbid symptoms. Men’s 
perceptions are the same as they always were, but we interpret 
them in a different way. and the modem way enfeebles them, 
making an incomprehensible illness of them. But the psycho¬ 
logical fact is not in itself invalidated by a modem inter- 
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pretation. If, indeed, a highly civilized and enlightened 
European is obliged to live among primitive conditions for a 
long time it often happens that he has some unusual 
experiences that defy a rationalistic interpretation. 

One of the essential determinants of a belief in spirits is 
the dream. Persons appear in most dreams, and the primitive 
believes them to be spirits or souls. The dream has for him 
an incomparably higher value than it has for a civilized man. 
He is usually a good deal taken up with his dreams ; he talks 
much about them and attributes an extraordinary importance 
to them. When he talks of his dreams he is frequently unable 
to discriminate between them and actual facts. They are 
quite real to him. A competent explorer of primitive psycho¬ 
logy says: ' Le reve esi le vrai dieu des primiitfs.’ To the 
civilized man dreams as a rule appear valueless ; yet there 
are some individuals who attribute a high importance to 
them, at least to particularly w'eird or impressive dreams. 
Such impressive dreams make one understand why the 
primitive should conceive them as inspirations. It is of the 
essence of an inspiration that there must be something that 
inspires, viz. a spirit or a ghost, although the modem mind 
would not draw such a conclusion. The appearance of the 
dead in a dream is a particularly strong argument for the 
primitive behef in spirits. 

Further groimds for behef in spirits are found in psycho- 
genetic nervous diseases, especially those of a hysterical 
character, which are not rare among primitives. As such 
troubles arise out of psychological conflicts, mostly of an 
unconsaous order, they appear to the naive mentahty as 
though caused by certain persons, hving or dead, who are 
in some way connected with the individual’s conflict. If 
the person is dead, the assumption that his spirit is persecuting 
the hving is easily arrived at. As the origin of pathogenetic 
conflicts frequently goes back to early childhood and is 
connected with memories of the parents, it naturally foUows 
that the spirits of relatives are particularly revered or feared 
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by primitives; hence ancestor worship is universally spread. 
Worship of the dead is performed in the first place as a 
protection against their malevolence. Experience in the 
psychological treatment of nervous patients shows again 
and again the depth and extent of the parental influence, 
even when the parents have been long dead. The psycho¬ 
logical after-efiects of the parents are so important for an 
individual’s fate that one can easily \mderstand the signifi¬ 
cance of ancestor worship. 

Mental diseases have also great influence in causing belief 
in spirits, particularly those which are accompanied by 
hallucinations, either of a delirious or katatonic character, 
belonging chiefly to the dementia pracox class, which is the 
commonest form of mental disorder. Amongst all peoples 
and in all ages insane persons have been regarded as possessed 
by evil spirits, and this belief is supported by the patients’ 
hallucinations. The patients are tormented less by their 
visions th an by the voices they hear. The voices are often 
those of relatives, or at least of people connected with the 
patient’s psychological conflicts. It is also fairly common 
to hear the voice of God or of the devil. It appears, of course, 
to the naive mentality that such voices come from spirits. 

When speaking of belief in the spirits of the dead, reference 
must also be made to belief in the souls of the living, the 
latter being a correlate of the former. In the primitive 
conviction the ghost is generally the spirit of a dead p«son, 
hence it must before have been the soul of a living person. 
This at least is held wherever the belief prevails that man 
has only one soul. But man is frequently supposed to have 
two or more souls, one of which is more or less independent 
and relatively immortal In such a case the ' spirit ’ of the 
dead is only one of the several ‘ souls ’ of the living. Hence 
it is only a part of the psyche—a psychic fragment, so to 
speak. Thus, belief in souls is an almost necessary condition 
of belief in spirits, at least so far as the spirits of the dead 
are concerned. 
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The primitive is also convinced that there are not only 
these spirits of the dead, but also elementary demons, who 
are not believed ever to have been human souls, i.e. psychic 
fragments. 

Before discussing the grounds for belief in souls I wish 
to sum up the facts already mentioned. I have pointed out 
three main sources of the belief in spirits which are accessible 
to science: viz. the seeing of apparitions, the phenomenon 
of the dream, and the pathological disorders of the psyche. 

The commonest of these grounds of belief is the dream. 
What does modem science know of the dream ? A dream is 
a psychological product originating in the sleeping state 
without conscious motivation. In a dream consciousness is 
neither fully awake nor fuUy extinguished; there is stiU a 
small remnant of consciousness. There is, for instance, nearly 
always some conscio;isness of the ego, but rarely of the ego 
as it appears to the consciousness of waking life. It is rather 
a limited ego, sometimes peculiarly transformed or distorted. 
The dream-ego is, as a rule, a mere fragment of the conscious 
ego. The ego is a psychic complex of a particularly ‘ solid' kind. 
As sleep is seldom dreamless, we may assume that the complex 
of the ego rarely ceases to be active. Its activity is only 
restricted by sleep. The psychic contents of the dream appear 
to the ego very like those external phenomena which appear 
to it in the waking state. Hence it happens that we find 
oumelves in situations like those in real life, but rarely exercise 
thought or reason about them. As in our waking state things 
and human beings enter our field of vision, so in the dream, 
psychic contents, images of difierent kinds enter the field of 
consaousness of the dream-ego. We do not feel as if we were 
producing the dreams, but rather as if they came to us. They 
do not submit to our direction, but obey their own law's. 
Obviously they are autonomous complexes, which form 
themselves by their own methods. Their motivation is 
unconsaous. We may therefore say that they come from 
the imconsaous. Thus, we miist admit the existence of 
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independent psychic complexes, escaping the control of our 
consciousness and appearing and disappearing according to 
their own laws. From our waking experience we are convinced 
that we produce our thoughts and that we can produce them 
when we wish. We also think we know where our thoughts 
come from, and why, and to what end we have them. If it 
should happen that a thought takes possession of us against 
our will, or if it unexpectedly disappears against our will, we 
feel as if something exceptional or morbid had happened. 
It seems as if the difference between the waking and the 
sleeping states were extraordinary. In the waking state the 
psyche is apparently controlled by our conscious motivation; 
but in the sleeping state it seems to produce strange and 
incomprehensible ideas which force themselves upon us, 
sometimes quite against our intention. 

The vision comes in much the same way as a dremn, only 
in the waking state. It enters consciousness along with 
the perception of real objects, ^ce it is an irruption of 
unconscious ideas into the continuity of consciousness. 

The same phenomenon takes place in mental disease. 
The ear does not only seem to perceive the vibrations of 
sound; it also seems to hear thoughts which are not the 
immediate contents of the conscious mind.^ Besides the 
judgments made by intellect and feeling, opinions and con¬ 
victions arise, as though forcing themselves upon the indi¬ 
vidual. These are apparently based upon perceptions; but 
in reality they are derived from unconscious ideas. They are 
termed delusions. 

These types of phenomena—dreams, waking visions and 
mental disturbances—depend on the fact that the psyche 
is not an indivisible unity, but a more or less divided totality. 
Although the separate parts are connected with each other, 
they are none the less relatively independent of each other. 
This independence can be of such a degree that certain of the 

» There are also some exceptional cases where the voices repeat 
aloud the conscious thoughts of the individual. 
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psychic elements are rarely, and perhaps never, associated with 
the ego. I have called these elements autonomous complexes, 
and I founded my theory of complexes upon their empirical 
reality. According to this theory the ego-complex forms the 
centre of our individuality. But the ego-complex is only 
one among several complexes. The others are more or less 
associated with the ego-complex, and thus far they are 
conscious. But they can also exist for some time without 
being associated with the ego-complex. 

A striking and well-known example of this is the conversion 
of St. Paul. Although the actual moment of a conversion often 
seems quite sudden and unexpected, yet we know from 
experience that such a fundamental occurrence always has a 
long period of imconscious incubation. It is only when 
the preparation is complete, that is to say, when the individual 
is ready to be converted, that the new view breaks forth with 
great emotion. St. Paul had already been a Christian for a 
long time, only unconsciously ; hence his fanatical resistance 
to the Christians, because fanaticism is only found in 
individuals who are compensating secret doubts. The incident 
of the voice speaking to him from Heaven on his way to 
Damascus marks the moment when the unconscious complex 
of Christianity broke through into consciousness. That 
the auditory phenomenon should represent Christ is explained 
by the already existing Christian complex in the xmconscious. 
The complex, being unconscious, was projected by St. Paul 
upon the external world as if it did not belong to him. Unable 
to conceive of himself as a Christian on account of his resistance 
to Christ, he became blind, and could only regain his sight 
through submitting to a Christian, that is to say, through 
his complete submission to Christianity. Psychogenetic 
blindness is, according to my experience, always due to an 
unwillingness to see, i.e. to understand and to realize some¬ 
thing that is incompatible with the conscious attitude. This 
was obviously the case with St. Paul. His unwillingness 
to see corresponds with his fanatical resistance to Christianity. 
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This resistance was never wholly extinguished, a fact of 
which we have proof in the epistles. It broke out occasionally 
in the form of fits. It is certainly a great mistake to call 
his fits epileptic. There is no trace of epilepsy in him , on 
the contrary, in his epistles St. Paul hunself gives hints enough 
as to the real nature of his illness. They are clearly psycho- 
genetic fits, which actually mean a return of the old Saul 
complex, repressed through conversion, in the same way as 
there had previously been a repression of the complex of 
Christianity. 

Science does not, in a way that satisfies our intellectual 
conscience, allow us to explain the case of St. Paul on super¬ 
natural grounds. We should be compelled to do the same 
with man y q'milar cases wi thin OUT medical experience, 
which would lead to conclusions antagonistic both to our 
reason and our feeling. 

Autonomous complexes appear in dreams and visions, 
in pathological hallucinations and delusions. Being strange 
to the ego they always appear as if externalized. In dreams 
they are often represented as other people, in visions they 
are visibly projected into space, and the same applies to the 
voices of the insane in so far as they are not ascribed to 
persons in the patients' surroundings. Ideas of persecution 
are very often associated with persons to whom the patient 
attributes the qualities of certain of his unconscious com¬ 
plexes. The patient feels these persons to be hostile because 
his ego is hostile to the unconscious complex, just as Saul 
resented the complex of Christianity which he could not 
acknowledge. He persecuted the Christians as repre¬ 
sentatives of his unconscious complex. 

‘ Spirits,’ viewed from this standpoint, are unconsaous, 
autonomous complexes that appear as projections because 
they are not associated with the ego. 

I mentioned before that belief in the souls of the living 
was a logical correlate of beUef in the spirits of the dead. 
WTiilst spirits are felt to be strange and incompatible with 
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the ego, souls seem to belong to it. The primitive feels the 
proximity or the influence of a spirit as something dis¬ 
agreeable, or dangerous, or uncanny, and he is much easier 
in his mind when the spirit is banished. It is otherwise 
with the loss of a soul; for this feels to him like an illness, 
and he may also attribute physical disease to the loss of a 
soul. Children may not be beaten, because their souls, if 
outraged, might withdraw from them. So the soul is some¬ 
thing that seems normally to belong to a man, but the spirits 
seem to be something that normally should not be near him. 
He avoids visiting ‘ haunted' places and touching things 
supposed to be inhabited by spirits, unless he is doing so for 
purposes of magic. 

The plurahty of souls is a plurality of relatively auto¬ 
nomous complexes like the plurality of spirits. The soul- 
complexes seem to belong to the ego and the loss of them 
appears morbid; on the contrary, the spirit-complexes ought 
to be separate from the ego. Their association with it means 
illness, and their dissociation from it means healing. Thus 
primitive pathology knows two causes of illness, namely, 
the loss of a soul and the possession by a spirit. According 
to these primitive behefs we may postulate the existence of 
certain unconscious complexes which normally belong to the 
ego, and certain others which normally do not belong to it, 
i.e. which ought to remain wholly unconscious. The former 
are the soul-complexes, the latter the spirit-complexes. 

This discrimination, current among primitives, corresjwnds 
exactly to my theory of the unconscious. According to my 
view, the iinconscious is divided into two spheres. One of 
these is what I call the personal unconscious. It includes 
all those psychic contents which are forgotten during the 
course of life. Their traces still exist in the unconscious, 
even if their conscious reproduction has become impossible. 
Moreover, the personal unconscious contains all those sub¬ 
liminal impressions or perceptions which have too little 
energy to reach consciousness. The unconscious combina- 
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tions of representations also belong here, in so far as they 
are too feeble and indistinct to become conscious. F inall y 
the personal unconscious includes all psychic contents that 
are incompatible with the conscious attitude. As a rule 
this involves a whole group of psychic contents. These 
contents appear to be inadmissible chiefly on account of 
their moral, aesthetic, or intellectiial deficiency. A man 
cannot always feel and think in a beautiful, good, and true 
way, and in trying to keep up an ideal attitude everything 
inconvenient is automatically repressed. If one function, 
for instance thought, is especially developed, thus dominating 
the conscious, then the function of feeling is naturally 
repressed and falls accordingly into the unconscious. 

The other part of the unconscious is the super-personal or 
collective unconscious. The contents of the collective un¬ 
conscious are not personal but collective; that is, they do 
not appertain to one individual alone, but at least to a group> 
and as a rule to a whole nation, and finally to the whole of 
mankind. The contents of the collective unconscious are 
not acquired during the life of an individual; they are 
inherited instinctxial forms, primordial forms of apprdiension, 
the so-called archetypes or basic images. Although the 
child possesses no congenital representations, it possesses 
nevertheless a highly developed brain with possibilities 
of functioning in a definite way. The brain is an ancestral 
inheritance. It is the organic result of the psychic and 
nervous functioning of the whole hiiman ancestry. Thus 
the child brings with him an organ ready to function 
in the same way that it has functioned throughout the 
history of man . There in the brain are the pre-formed 
instincts, and also the primordial types or images, the 
foundations upon which mankind has always formed his 
thought and feeling, which includes the whole wealth of 
mythological motives. It is, of course, not easy to prove 
the existence of the collective unconscious in a normal man, 
but there are obvious traces of mythological images, at least 
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in his dreams. The existence of a collective unconscious is 
more easily disclosed in certain cases of mental derangement 
especially in dementia -prcecox. There one sometimes meets 
with an astonishing development of mythological imagery. 
Certain patients develop symbolical ideas which can never be 
accounted for by the experience of their individual life, but 
only by the history of the human mind. A sort of primitive 
m5rthological thinking is revealed wliich, unUke normal 
thinking that makes use of personal experience, produces 
its own mythological forms. 

The personal unconscious contains complexes that belong 
to the individual, and that form am indispensable part of 
his psychic life. When any complexes which ought to 
be associated with the ego become imconscious, either by 
repression, or by a marked diminution of potential energy, 
the individual has a feeling of loss. When a lost complex 
becomes conscious again, as, for instance, by psychotherapeutic 
measures, he experiences an increase of psychic energy. 
The cure of neurosis is often effected in this way. 

When, on the contrary, a complex of the collective 
unconscious, becomes associated with the ego, the individual 
is impressed by the strangeness of these contents. They are 
felt to be uncanny, supernatural, and often dangerous. 
They may sometimes be felt as helpful interventions of 
supernatural powers, but more often as injurious influences 
of a morbid nature ; and these result in actual physical 
illness, or psychic alienation from normal life. An individual's 
consciousness is always altered by the association of contents 
which ought normally to remain unconscious. If the 
physician succeeds in removing such a morbid association 
from consciousness, the patient feels as though relieved 
of a burden. The sudden intrusion of such alien contents 
often takes place in the early stages of dementia prsecox. 
Patients encoimter queer thoughts, the world seems changed, 
people appear to have strange and distorted faces, etc. 

While the contents of the personal unconscious are felt 

K* 
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to belong to one’s own psyche, the contents of the collective 
unconscious appear to be strange to one’s own psyche, exactly 
as though they came from outside. The reintegration of 
a p^^nal complex has the effect of release and often of 
healing ; whereas the invasion of a complex of the collective 
xmconscious is a disagreeable and even dangerous phenomenon. 
It appears to have a supernatural quality; in other words, 
it is accompanied by a feeling of awe. 

The parallelism of this theory with the primitive belief 
in souls and spirits is clear. Souls co^espond to the com¬ 
plexes of the personal unconscious, and spirits to those of 
the collective unconscious. The scientific standpoint merely 
renders emotion into prose when it calls the awful and revered 
beings that inhabit the shadows of the primeval forests 
' psychological complexesBut if we consider the extra¬ 
ordinary r 61 e played by the belief in souls and spirits in the 
history of mankind, we cannot be content with the mere 
statement of the existence of such complexes; we must 
study the nature of these complexes further. 

The existence of complexes is easily demonstrated by 
means of the association experiment. This experiment 
consists in a very simple procedure; the experimenter calls 
out a word to the test-person, and the test-person immediately 
rephes with the next association that comes into his mind. 
The reaction-time, i.e. the lapse of time between the stimulus 
word and the reply, is measured by a stop-watch. One would 
expect all simple words to be followed by an equally short 
reaction-time, and all difficult or rare words to cause a pro¬ 
longed reaction-time. But as a matter of fact the reaction- 
times differ on this account far less than from other important 
reasons. Some very long reaction-times are produced 
unexpectedly by very simple stimulus words, and in the same 
case there may be no delay in replying to quite unusual 
stimulus words. Through careful examination of the test- 
person’s individual psychology. I discovered that a prolonga¬ 
tion of the reaction-time is usually due to interference by 
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an emotion connected either with the stimulus word or with 
the reply. The emotion always depends upon the fact that 
the stimulus word has struck a complex. Prolongation 
of the reaction-time is not the only symptom that discloses 
the existence of a complex. There are many others which 
I cannot now enumerate. 

The complexes revealed by means of the association 
experiment usually concern things which the test-person 
would prefer to keep secret; often things of a painful nature, 
of whose very existence he is unconscious. WTien a stimulus 
word strikes a complex, the test-jjerson may have no associa¬ 
tions at all, of a too abundant supply of them, so that choice 
is momentarily impossible. Hence we see that disturbed 
reactions are indicated in many ways other than by a prolonga¬ 
tion of time. Moreover, if, having completed the series of 
tests, we ask the test-person to repeat the answers he gave, 
we find that the normal reactions are remembered, while 
those connected with the complex are easily forgotten. 

The properties of the autonomous complex can be summed 
up from these facts. The complex creates a disturbance of 
mental reaction ; it delays or distorts the reply ; it produces 
an inconvenient reaction, or it suppresses the memory of 
the former reply. It interferes with the conscious and 
interrupts its intentions; therefore we call it autonomous. 
When we try the experiment on a neurotic or insane person, 
we discover that the complexes disturbing the reactions 
belong in fact to the main content of the psychic derange¬ 
ment. These complexes not only disturb the experimental 
reactions, but are also determinants of the morbid symptoms. 
I have examined cases where the test-person replied to specific 
stimulus words with incoherent and apparently meaningless 
words, breakmg out against his conscious intention, as though 
a strange being had spoken through him. These words 
belong to the unconscious complex. Complexes when 
excited by external stimuli can produce sudden confusion, 
or violent emotion, depression, anxiety-states, and all sorts 
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of mental disturbances. Qjmplexes behave just like 
independent beings, so that the primitive theory of spirits 
seems an excellent formulation for them. 

We may carry this parallel further. Certain complexes 
arise on account of painful experiences in a person’s life, 
causing psychic wounds that may not heal for years. It 
often happens that a painful experience suppresses certain 
vital qualities in an individual. Then a personal unconscious 
complex is originated. The primitive might appropriately 
regard this as the loss of a soul, for indeed a certain part 
of the psyche has disappeared. A great number of complexes 
arise in this way. 

But there is another no less important source of complexes; 
but while the one just described is easily comprehensible, 
since it concerns the conscious life, the other is obscure and 
difScult to understand, since it has to do with perceptions 
and impressions of the collective unconscious. Usually 
the individual does not realize that such perceptions are 
derived from the unconscious; rather, it seems to him that 
they are due to external and concrete facts. He thus b^ins 
to rationalize these internal impressions of an unknown 
nature. But they are really irrational and ideational contents 
of his own mind, of which he has never before been conscious. 
They are not due to any of his external experiences. Primitive 
language expresses such facts not inaptly when it describes 
them as invisible ghosts approaching man from the other 
side, namely, from the world of shadows. It seems to me 
that impressions of this kin d arise when grave external 
occurrences shake the individual to his very foundations, 
so that his whole previous attitude breaks down, or when 
certain contents of the collective rmconsdous obtain such an 
afflux of energy that they are able to influence the conscious. 

This may also take place when the life of a nation or 
of a large social group undergoes a profound change of a 
pohtical, social, or religious nature. Such a change involves 
a transformation of the psychological attitude. Changes 
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in history are generally attributed to external causes. But 
I hold the view that the greatest changes in human history 
are to be traced back to internal causal conditions, and that 
they are founded upon internal psychological necessity. 
For it often seems that external conditions serve merely 
as occasions on which a new attitude long in preparation 
becomes manifest. The development of the Christian era 
is an example of this. Political, social, and religious con¬ 
ditions influence the unconscious, since all the factors which 
are suppressed in the conscious religious or philosophical 
attitude of human society accumulate in the imconscious. 
This gradual accumulation means a gradual increase of the 
energy of the unconscious contents. Certain individuals 
gifted with particularly refined intuition become aware of 
the change going on in the collective unconscious, and some¬ 
times even succeed in translating their perceptions of it into 
communicable ideas. The new ideas spread more or less 
rapidly in accordance with the state of readiness in the 
unconscious of other people. In proportion to the more 
or less universal unconscious readiness, people are ready 
to accept new ideas, or else to show particular resistance 
to them. New ideas are not only the enemies of old ones; 
they also appear often in an extremely imacceptable form. 

Whenever any contents of the collective unconscious 
become animated, the conscious feels disturbed, more often 
apparently, in a disagreeable than in an agreeable way. 
This may be due to the fact that disagreeable experiences 
always make a greater impression than agreeable ones. 
In any case animation of the collective unconscious creates 
a certain confusion in the conscious. If this animation is 
due to a complete breakdown of all conscious hopes and 
expectations, the danger arises that the unconscious may take 
the place of conscious reahty. Such a state is morbid. We 
actually see something of this kind in the present Russian 
and German mentality. An outbreak of violent desires 
and impossible phantasies among the lower strata of the 
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population is analogous to an outburst from the lower strata 
of the tinconscious in an individual. In the case of Russia 
and Germany what we see is the visible and concrete collapse 
of two great nations.^ 

But animation of the unconscious may begin from within, 
in the absence of a definite external catastrophe. In such 
a case it is due to the gradual development of a new psycho¬ 
logical attitude in the depths of a nation’s mentality. Thus, 
in an epoch of worldliness and materialism an idealistic 
attitude may slowly develop in the unconscious. For example, 
the evolution of Christianity was not due to the collapse of 
the Roman Empire. It originated at the time of the Pax 
Romana, during the epoch of the Empire’s greatest splendour 
and power. Such a new era is conditioned by developments 
that are taking place in almost everybody, that is, by a 
process in the collective imconscious. In everybody at such 
a time, unconscious energies disturb the conscious; but the 
individual in such a case does not consider himself ill, because 
he is not difierent from his fellow beings. He simply takes 
part in a collective transformation, whose origins and aims 
remain imconscious. The individual may be unhappy and 
distressed, and probably has genuine reasons for his sadness; 
for social and political conditions will sufier greatly from the 
fundamental changes, going on. He will not, however, have 
the typically morbid feeling of one whose unconscious becomes 
disturbed on account of painful experiences of an individual 
nature. 

The animation of the collective unconscious does not 
always create disturbances, for it may also work beneficially; 
but it always carries with it something of a supernatural 
character. Owing to this, the effect of the collective un¬ 
conscious is always beyond the grasp of man. At one time 
it helps, at another time it destroys him. It is never to be 
relied upon. Therefore primitive man is especially subjwt 
to the fetters of the unconscious. Yet among primitive 
‘ This paper was written in the year 1919.— [Ed.] 
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civilizations we find many attempts to conjure the super¬ 
natural powers and influences of the unconscious. Amongst 
primitives there are peculiarly intuitive individuals, some¬ 
times of superior intelligence, namely, sorcerers. They are 
supposed to know how to handle demons. In history the 
primitive tribal sorcerer is the man who originates psycho- 
Ipgical methods and teachings which aim at the domination 
of the supernatural. The rites and legends he invents 
represent qualities of the unconscious as he conceives of them. 
Thus he translates some iimer experiences into human 
language, and creates the foimdations of the history of the 
human mind. Our intellect is bom from mythology and 
mythology is nothing but a translation of inner experience 
into the language of pictures. Thus spirits are transformed 
into mind. 

A well-known instance of the spirit translated into language 
and teaching is the miracle of Pentecost. To the Gentiles 
the apostles seemed to be in a state of mental confusion, 
because they were imder the influence of the spirit, viz. 
a phenomenon of the collective unconscious. But from this 
state they derived the words, the images, and the power to 
teach the world. Through the translation of unconscious 
contents into comprehensible language, the power of the 
spirit, in other words, the energy of the unconscious complex 
becomes transformed into a powerful idea that enables the 
human mind to free itself from the fetters of daemonic 
influences. 

As souls are parts of the individual psyche, so spirits 
are parts of the collective psyche. Souls are complexes 
split off from and lost to the conscious ; spirits are complexes 
of the collective unconscious which replace a lost adaptation 
to reality, or which compensate for the inadequacies of large 
groups of men. 

What are regarded as spirits of the dead are produced 
psychologically in the following way: When an individual 
dies, the psychological attachment of his relatives’ feelings 
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is cut off. The attachment represents the application of 
a certain quantity of psychic energy. When the applica¬ 
tion of this energy becomes impossible through the death 
of its object, there remains only the idea or image of the dead. 
The energy is now applied to this image, and when the attach¬ 
ment has been intense, the image is vividly animated and 
forms a spirit. As the spirit takes away a certain amount 
of energy from real life it may be injurious. Primitives, 
therefore, frequently say that when a man dies he changes 
his character in an imfavourable way, and seeks to do as much 
damage as he can to the living. Obviously this opinion 
originates in the fact that a persistent attachment to a dead 
person makes life seem less worth living, and consequently 
less worthy of effort. 

I have given you an outline of a conception of the spirit 
problem from the view-point of modem psycholc^. I have 
confined myself to the limits of science and have purposely 
avoided the question whether spirits are real or concrete 
objects, and whether their independent existence can be 
proved concretely. I avoid this question not because I 
regard it as futile, but because I am not competent to discuss 
it from a scientific standpoint, having no evidence in my 
possession. I think you are as conscious as I am of the fact 
that it is most difficult to find reliable evidence for the 
independent and objective reality of a spirit. The usual 
spiritistic proofs offered are as a rule nothing but psycho¬ 
logical products, dependent upon the unconscious of the 
percipient. Even the so-called physical effects always depend 
upon the codperation of the percipient and seem to be 
exteriorized effects of imconsdous complexes. I am personally 
convinced of the reahty of such facts, but I cannot accept 
them as evidence for the independent reality of spirits. 

These phenomena form a special chapter in psycholc^. 
Science must, I thin k, confine itself to the linuts of cc^mtion, 
for science is essentially intellect; it means the application 
of one undoubted psychological function, namely, thought. 
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But intellect is only one among several psychological functions, 
and therefore does not suffice to give a complete picture of 
the world. Feeling, for instance, which is another psycho¬ 
logical function, sometimes arrives at different conclusions 
from those of the intellect, and we cannot always prove 
that the conclusions of feeling are necessarily inferior to those 
of the intellect. We have also subliminal perceptions which 
are not at the disposal of the intellect, and which, therefore, 
are missing in a purely intellectual picture of the world. So 
we must admit that our intellectual conceptions are deficient, 
so far as a complete comprehension of the world is concerned. 
But when we make use of the intellect, as in science, we have 
to adapt ourselves to the demands of intellectual criticism, 
and we must limit ourselves to the scientific hypothesis so 
long as there is no reliable evidence against its validity. 
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The theme of this Symposium concerns a problem that is 
important from the biological as well as from the psycho¬ 
logical and philosophical standpoints. If we are to discuss 
the connexion between instinct and the unconscious it is 
indispensable to use clearly defined terms. Unfortunately 
the terms ‘ instinct ’ and ‘ unconscious ’ belong to those more 
or less general conceptions, which play an important r 61 e in 
different spheres of scientific thought. While the concept 
of the unconscious chiefly concerns the widely separated 
faculties of medicine and philosophy, the concept of instinct 
is equally important in the spheres of biological, medical, 
psychological, philosophical, and sociological thinking. On 
account of the wide use of the concept of instinct it 
is easily intelligible that it has undergone many different 
interpretations. 

As regards the definition of instinct, I recognize that it 
is characterized by the ‘ all-or-none' reaction, as maintained 
by Dr. Rivers, and it seems to me that this peculiarity of 
instinctive activity must be of great importance for the 
psychological side of the problem. Naturally, I must confine 
myself to the psychological aspect of the proUem, because 
I do not feel competent'to treat the question of instinct from 
its biological aspect. But when I attempt to define psycho¬ 
logically the nature of instinctive action, I find it impossible 
to rely solely on Dr. Rivers’s criterion of the ‘ all-or-none ’ 
reaction for the following reason: Dr. Rivers defines the 
' all-or-none' reaction as a reaction that is without any 

1 The second contribution, by Dr. C. S. Myers, to this Symposinm 
had not reached me when I wrote mine. 
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gradation of intensity in respect of the circumstances which 
call it forth. It is a reaction that takes place with its own 
intensity under all conditions, and without any proportion 
to the intensity or nature of the stimulus. But when we 
examine conscious processes to see whether there are any 
which likewise manifest an intensity which is inappropriate 
to the intenaty of the stimulus, we easily find a great number 
of them in everybody: as, for instance, disproportionate 
emotions and impressions, exaggerated planning and acting, 
and so on. It seems to be impossible to attribute all these 
processes to instinct. Therefore it seems necessary to use 
some other criterion for our psychological definition. 

Colloquial language frequently makes use of the word 
‘ instinct ’. We speak of ‘ instinctive ' actions, and by this 
we refer to an action the motive and sum of which are not fully 
conscious, and which has been excited by a more or less obscure 
internal necessity. This peculiarity of instinctive activity 
was pointed out by Reid, who says, “ By instinct, I mean 
a natural impulse to certain actions, without having any fend 
in view, without deliberation and without any conception 
of what we do.” ^ Thus instinctive action is characterized 
by a certain unconsciousness of the psychological motive 
behind it, in opposition to the strictly conscious processes 
that are distinguished by the conscious continuity of their 
motives. Instinctive activity appears to be a more or less 
abrupt psychic experience, a sort of intrusion into the con¬ 
tinuity of conscious events. On account of this fact we feel 
instinct as an internal necessity. In the same way Kant 
defined instinct as an 'internal necessity’.* On account 
of these qualities instinctive activity must be attributed to 
the realm of unconscious processes, which are accessible 
to conscious apperception through their results only. But 
were we to be content with such a definition of instinct, 
we should soon discover its insufficiency. When we came 

^ On the active Powers of the Mind, iii, 2. 

* Anthropologic, i, §78. 
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to examine the totality of unconscious processes, we should 
find it impossible to conceive of them all as instincts, although 
colloquial language does not differentiate them. If you 
suddenly meet a poisonous snake and are extremely frightened, 
then you rightly designate such an impulse instinctive, 
because there is no difference between your impulse and the 
instinctive fear of snakes in monkeys. It is just the uni¬ 
formity and regulanty of the phenomenon, which is the most 
characteristic peculiarity of instinctive action. As Lloyd 
Morgan justly remarks, it would be as uninteresting to bet 
on the occurrence of an instinctive reaction as on the rising 
of the sun to-morrow. 

But on the other hand, we must not forget that psycho¬ 
logical phenomena are not infrequently met with that are very 
similar to instinctive activities, although it is impossible to 
class them as such. It may happen that someone is r^ularly 
seized with a terrible fright whenever he meets a harmlpss 
hen. Although the mechanism of fright in this case is an 
unconscious impulse similar to an instinctive impulse, we 
still have to draw a sharp line between the two kinds of 
impulse for scientific reasons. In the former case the fear 
of snakes is a teleological instinct of general occurrence. 
But the latter case is, when liabitual, a ‘ phobia' and not an 
instinct, on account of its purely individual occurrence. 
Whereas instinct is an inherited quality, a phobia is an 
individual acquisition, even though it may also be the 
outcome of inherited disposition. There are innumerable 
unconscious necessities of a .similar kind, for instance, thought 
obsessions, musical obsessions, sudden moods and phantasies, 
compulsive emotions and tendencies, depression, and feelings 
of anxiety. These symptoms are met with not only in 
abnormal persons, but also in so-called normal individuals. 
In so far as these phenomena occur individually only, and 
in so far as they are neither uniform nor r^ular, they must 
be distinguished from instinctive processes, despite the 
fact that their psychological mechanism is almost identical 
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with that of instinct. They share the character of the ' all- 
or-none’ reaction, a fact easy to observe in pathological 
cases. There are many such cases in which a stimulus 
excites a wholly disproportionate reaction, comparable to 
a true instinct. 

But all these reactions have to be clearly distinguished 
from instinct. Only those processes can be called instinctive 
which are inherited and unconscious, uniformly and regularly 
occurring everywhere. At the same time, they must show 
the mark of compelling necessity, comparable to the character 
of a reflex. Instinctive activity is fundamentally dis¬ 
tinguished from a mere sensori-motor reflex by its complicated 
nature only. William James calls an instinct “ a mere 
excito-motor impulse, due to the pre-existence of a certain 
'reflex-arc' in the nerve-centres”.^ Instincts have their 
unconscious motives, their uniformity and regiilaiity in 
common with the reflexes. 

The question of the origin or primordial acquisition of 
instinct is a most intricate one. The statement that instincts 
are always inherited does not explain their origin. It only 
puts back the problem to our ancestors. The view is widely 
held that instincts originated from individual and general 
volitional actions frequently repeated, and that they thus 
became automatic. This explanation is plausible only in 
so far as we are able to recognize how certain activities, 
laboriously acquired, have gradually become automatic 
through frequent practice. But if we consider some of 
the most marvellous instincts in certain animals, we must 
confess that we can hardly imagine how such instincts could 
have been acquired by trying, learning, and repeating. There 
are cases where it is almost inconceivable how learning and 
practice could ever have taken place. Let us take as an 
example the instinct of propagation in Pronuba yuccasella, 
the Yucca-moth. Each flower of the Yucca plant opens for 
one night only. The moth fetches the pollen from one 
^ Principles of Psychology, ii. 391 . 
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flower, and kneads it into a little clod. Then the moth carries 
the pollen to another flower, where it cuts opai the pistil, 
lays its eggs between the ovules of the plant and then, climbing 
to the top of the pistil, stuffs the little clod of pollen into the 
funnel-shaped opening of the pistil. Only once in its life 
does the moth carry out this complicated action. If the 
ovary of the plant were not fertilized at the same timp the 
young insects could not develop; nor would the plant itself 
get fertilized without the help of the moth. In all such cases 
a possible explanation seems to be, that a moth once discovered 
the way by mere accident, and that its descendants became 
influenced during their embryonic state by the special con¬ 
ditions of their surroundings, so that some of them, at least, 
acquired an instinct to repeat their mother’s accidental 
experience. 

But such an explanation is far from being satisfactory. 
Bergson’s philosophy suggests another way of explanation, 
where the factor of ‘ intuition ’ comes in. Intuition, as a 
psychological function, is also an unconsdons process. Just 
as instinct is the intrusion of an unconsciously motivated 
impulse into conscious action, so intuition is the intrusion 
of an unconscious content, or ‘ image ’ into conscious apper¬ 
ception. Intuition is a process of unconscious perc^tion, 
either of subjective unconscious contents, or of objective 
but subliminal facts. Thus colloquial language speaks of 
intuition as instinctive apprehension {Erfasswtg). The 
mechanism of intuition is analogous to that of instinct, 
with this difierence that whereas instinct means a teleological 
impulse towards a highly complicated action, intuition 
means an unconscious teleolc^cal apprehension of a h^hly 
comphcated situation. In a way intuition is a counterpart 
of instinct, not more and not less incomprehensible and 
astounding than instinct itself. But we must never forget 
that things we call complicated or even miraculous are only 
so for our human mind, whereas for nature they are just 
simple and by no means miraculous. We alwaj^ have a 
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tendency to project into things the difficulties of our under¬ 
standing and to call them complicated, while in reahty they 
are very simple and do not partake of our intellectual 
difficulties. Intellect is not always an apt instrument ; 
it is only one of several faculties of the human mind. 

A discussion of the problem of instinct without con¬ 
sidering the concept of the unconscious would be incomplete, 
because ins tinctive reaction cannot be conceived xmless it is 
understood as a psychic but unconscious process. Thus the 
concept of the unconscious becomes an integral part of the 
instinct-problem. 

I define the unconscious as the totahty of aU psychic 
phenomena that lack the quality of consciousness. Instead 
of being called unconscious those phenomena might equally 
well be called ' subliminal The term ' subliminal ’ pre¬ 
supposes the hypothesis that each psychic content must 
possess a certain energic value in order that it may become 
conscious. In proportion as the energic value of a conscious 
content decreases, the more easily the content disappears 
below the threshold of consciousness. From this it follows 
that the unconscious is the receptacle of all lost memories, 
and of all contents that are as yet too feeble to become 
consdoxis. New products originate from the association 
and combination of unconscious contents; dreams are the 
commonest instances of such products. In addition to the 
lost memories, and the combinations not yet conscious, 
intentional repressions of painful and incompatible thoughts 
and feelings form an important part of the xmconscious. I 
designate the totahty of the contents just mentioned as the 
‘ personal unconscious It contains the acquisitions of the 
individual life, in contradistinction to another stratum or 
form of the unconscious, containing the ‘ supra-individual' 
quahties which were not acquired but inherited, as for 
instance instincts, i.e. impulses to actions without conscious 
motivation. Moreover, in this stratum we discover the 
pre-existent forms of apprehension, or the congenital 
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conditions of intuition, viz. the ' archetypes ’ of apperception, 
which are the a pnm determining constituents of aU experi¬ 
ence. Just as instincts compel man to a conduct of life 
that IS specifically human, so the archetypes or categories 
a pnori compel intuition and apprehension to forms specifically 
human. I propose to designate the sum of such inherited 
^ychic qualities as instincts and archetypes of apprehension 
by the term ' collective unconsciousI caU it ‘ collective ’ 
because it does not possess indi\udual contents of sporadic 
occurrence, but qualities of uniform and general occurrence. 
Clearly instinctive activity is an essentially collective 
phenomenon of uniform and regular occurrence and has 
nothing to do with the individual quahties of man. The 
archet>^ of apprehension have the same uniformity and 
universality as instincts, and therefore equally deserve 
denomination as collective phenomena. 

I am convinced that from the psychological standpoint 
the problem of instinct cannot be treated without a considera¬ 
tion of the archetype problem, because at bottom it is the same. 
But I find it somewhat difficult to discuss these questions, 
as opinions about the r61e of instinct in human psychology 
differ widely. Thus, W illiam James held the view that man 
is filled with instincts, while others have restricted the number 
of instincts to a very few processes only slightly different 
from reflexes, namely, to certain more or less complicated 
movements, e.g. of suckling, certain particular motor reactions 
of the arms, legs, and larynx, the use of the right hand, 
and the formation of vocal soimds. In my opinion such 
restriction goes too far, but it is in itself quite characteristic 
of human p)sychology. Above all we should never forget 
that, when discussing human instincts, we are speaking of 
ourselves and, therefore, are doubtless prejudiced. 

We are far more capable of observing and judging instincts 
in animals or in primitive man than in ourselves. This is 
due to the fact that we are accustomed to criticize our own 
actions, to discriminate their nresumable motives, and to 
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seek rational explanations for them. But it is not yet 
suf&dently proven, and it is even quite unlikely that our 
rational explanations can stand the test. A superhu man 
intellect is not needed in order to see through the shallow¬ 
ness of certain of our arguments, and to recognize the true 
motives, namely natural instincts, behind our rationalistic 
constructions. It is on account of our rational arguments 
and our artificial reasoning, that it looks to us as though 
we were not actuated by instinct, but exclusively by conscious 
and rational motivation. Of course, I do not mean to say 
that by careful training man has not sometimes succeeded 
in transforming instincts into voUtional actions. There is no 
doubt that the instincts of civihzed man have become con¬ 
siderably modified; but underneath, instinct remains as 
the motive nucleus. We have doubtless succeeded in 
wrapping up a great number of instincts in rational motiva¬ 
tions and volitional purposes to such an extent that we are 
now unable to recognize instinct behind so many veils. 
Moreover, with regard to civilization, it is perhaps not 
altogether desirable to see too clearly how powerful instinct 
is, and how thin is the surface-stratum of civilization. We 
have reason enough to make us beUeve that the number and 
intensity of human instincts have decreased. But if we 
apply the criterion of the ' all-or-none ’ reaction to our actions 
we can find numerous instances of excessive and exaggerated 
reactions. Exaggeration is a peculiarly common human 
manifestation although everybody carefully tries to explain 
his reactions by rational motives. There is, of course, no 
difficulty m finding good arguments, but they never alter 
the fact that our reaction was exaggerated and out of propor¬ 
tion to the exciting cause. And why does man not do or say, 
pve or take, just as much as is needed, or reasonable or 
justifiable m a given situation, but frequently so much more 
or less? It IS because an unconscious impulse is released 
Md cpnes the action sometimes far beyond the limits of 
logical motivation and proportion. This phenomenon is so 
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iiniform and so regular that we can only designate it as instinct, 
though nobody would immediately recognize the instinctive 
nature of the reaction. 

Thus I feel convinced that human actions are influenced 
by instinct to a far higher degree them is usually admitted. 
I also beheve that the rational motivation of our actions 
and reactions is an explanation a posteriori, rather than a 
true motivation in the sense of a rational efficient cause. 
Our judgment in this respect seems to be biassed by an 
instinctive exaggeration of the rationalistic standpoint. The 
instinct of rationalism serves the purpose of civilized life. 
It conceals the impulsive character of our actions by means of 
logical arguments, and, as pointed out above, it aids in this 
way the subjection of other instincts to the real or apparent 
control of consciousness. 

Instincts are typical ways of action and reaction, and 
whenever it is a matter of uniformity and regularly repeated 
reactions we are witnessing instinct. It is in so far quite 
indifierent whether there is an association with conscious 
motivation or not, and it is also indifferent what the 
momentary individual form of the action is. 

Just as it is questionable whether man possesses many 
instincts or only a few, so it is doubtful—and this is a problem 
hitherto little discussed—^whether he possesses many 
primordial forms or archetypes of apprehension or not. 
We meet here with the same difficulty I have already men¬ 
tioned. We are so accustomed to the use of self-evident 
concepts, that we have become quite unaware of the extent 
to which these concepts are founded upon the archetypes 
of human apprehension. The primordial forms are con¬ 
cealed, like the instincts, by the extraordinary development 
and differentiation of our apprehension. Just as certain 
biological views attribute only a few instincts to man, so 
theories of cognition reduce the archetypes of human appre¬ 
hension to relatively few and logically limited categories. 
Plato’s philosophy, however, shows a very high valuation 
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of the archetypes. They are held to be the metaphysical 
paradigms or’ models of the real things. Real things are 
merely imitations of the model ideas. In spite of certain 
variations, all immediately succeeding philosophy paid a 
similar regard to the archetypes. Mediaeval philosophy, 
beginning with St. Augustine (from whom I take the term 
‘ archetype') and ending with Malebranche and Bacon, 
stood on the same ground of conviction. Thus the notion 
of archetypes, as being natural images engraved on the mind, 
entered into scholasticism. These images, understood as 
primordial forms of judgment, were designated ‘ instincts 
But since Descartes and Malebranche this metaphysical 
concept of the archetype or idea has continually decreased 
in importance. It gave place to thought—a psychological 
factor, an internal condition of cognition, as was clearly 
formulated by Spinoza; ‘ Per ideam inUlligo mentis con- 
upturn, quern mens formed.’ Finally Kant reduced the 
archetypes to the limited number of the categories. Schopen¬ 
hauer went still further in simplifying Kant’s categories, 
but on the other hand, he returned in certain respects to the 
Platonic standpoint. 

This sketch is unfortunately too summary, but nevertheless 
it may serve to indicate that same psychological development 
which, as pointed out above, has concealed the instincts 
under the cloak of rational motivations. Here it has trans¬ 
formed the archetypes of apprehension, over-valued before 
as metaphysical ideas, into logical categories. It is no longer 
easy to recognize the archetypes under this veil. But the 
way m which man conceives the world, is still, in spite of 
manifold variations in detail, as uniform and as regular as 
his instinctive actions. Just as we have been compelled 


says; " Instinctus naturales sunt actus 
^ communes ilbe not.ti* circa analopam 

reram ^ circa causam, medium et hnem 

- euam sme 
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to establish the concept of an instinct determining and 
regulating our conscious action, we must also have recourse 
to the correlated concept of a factor dete rmining the uni¬ 
formity and regularity of our apprehension. It is this factor 
which I term the archetype, the primordial image. The 
image might be suitably understood as intuition of the 
instinct in itself, analogous to the conception of conscious¬ 
ness as an internal image of our objective vital processes. 
Just as our consaous conception determines the form and 
purpose of our conscious action, so unconscious apprehension 
determines through the archetype the form and purpose 
of instinct. Just as we believe instinct to be thoroughly 
adapted and sometimes incredibly clever, so we have to 
assume that intuition, to which instinct owes its existence, 
must be of extraordinary precision. 

The criterion of the ‘ all-or-none ’ reaction, pointed out 
by Dr. Rivers, has helped us to discover the activity of 
instinct everywhere in concrete human psychology. I 
hope that my concept of the primordial image ma y perform 
a s imil a r service when we try to discover the activity of 
intuition in practical human psychology. It is quite easy 
to discover intuitional activity in primitive peoples. There 
we constantly meet with typical images and motives which 
are the foundations of their m)rihologies. Those images are 
autochthonous and of relatively great uniformity, as, for 
instance, the idea of magic power or magic substance, of 
spirits and their behaviour, of demons and gods and their 
legends. We see the perfection of those images and at the 
same time their envelopment by rational forms, in the great 
religions of the world. The archetypes appear even in the 
exact sciences, where they are at the root of indispensable 
auxiliary concepts, as of the ether, energy, and the atom. 
In philosophy Bergson affords an example of the revival 
of a very old image in his conception of the ‘ dur^ crialrice ’, 
already met with in Proclus and, in a still more primitive 
form, in Heraclitus, 
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Modem analytical psychology has constantly to deal with 
dishirbances of conscious apprehension due to the admixture 
of archetypes with rational conscious processes, and this 
occurs in normal persons as well as in pathological states. 
Just as the admixture of instinctive impulses with conscious 
apprehension produces exaggeration and distortion of our 
actions, so the admixture of primordial images with conscious 
apprehension produces characteristic misconceptions. Such 
misconceptions depend upon archaic prototypes simul¬ 
taneously excited. Their admixture causes too strong, or 
too weak, or in other ways distorted, impressions, and thus 
leads to the construction of erratic views. Such views again 
excite typical instincts because of the close association of 
instincts and archetj^pes. War psychology, for instance, 
has produced i nn u m erable examples of archaic instincts and 
of archaic misconceptions. 

Archetypes are typical forms of apprehension ; indeed, 
wherever we meet with uniformly and regularly recurring 
ways of apprehension, they are referable as archetypes. 

The collective unconscious consists of the sum of the 
instincts and their correlates, the archetypes. Just as every¬ 
body possesses instincts, so he also possesses archetypes. 
The most striking evidence for the existence of archetypes 
IS seen in mental derangements that are characterized by an 
mtrusion of the ' collective unconscious ’ into the conscious, 
as occurs in all paranoiac and hallucinatory psychoses. Here 
we can easily observe the occurrence of instinctive impulses 
associated with^ mythological images. It is impossible to 
say which is prior—apprehension, or impulse to action. It 
seems to me as if both belong to the same vital activity, 
which we are mcapable of imagining as single, and, therefore, 
dissect into two essentially distinct processes. 



THE QUESTION OF THE THERAPEUTIC VALUE OF 

‘ ABREACTION ’ 

In the discussion of a paper by William Brown concerning 
The Revival of Emotional Memories and its Therapeutic 
Value, William McDougaU, writing in The Bntish Journal of 
Psychology {Med. Sect), voL i, part 1, gave expression to 
some important considerations that I wish to underline. 
The war-neuroses with their primarily traumatic atiology 
have revived the whole general question of the trauma- 
theory of neurosis. During the years of peace this theory 
was rightly kept in the background of scientific discussion, 
since it is an inadequate conception of neurotic aetiology. 

Breuer and Freud were the originators of the theory. 
Freud, who went on to explore the neuroses, soon adopted 
a deeper view that took the real neurotic origins more into 
account. In by far the greater number of ordinary cases 
there is no question of a traumatic aetiology. 

In order to create the impression that the neurosis is 
derived from a traumatic moment, inessential, secondary 
occurrences must, for love of the theory, artificially be brought 
into prominence. As a rule these traumata, when they are 
not mere artefacts of medical phantasy, or from other reasons 
dependent upon the comphancy of the patient, are secondary 
events, consequences of an already existing neurotic attitude. 
The neurosis is as a rule a morbid, one-sided development 
of personahty, arising from very slender, indeed ultimately 
invisible, beginnings, which can be followed back, as it were 
indefinitely, into the earhest years of childhood. An arbitrary 
judgment could alone decide where such a neurosis really 
begins. 
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If its determination were shifted back into the intra¬ 
uterine existence, thereby involving the psychical and physical 
disposition of the parents at the time of pregnancy and con¬ 
ception— a. view which in certain cases seems not at all 
improbable—such a standpoint would, in any case, have 
more justification than the arbitrary selection of a definite 
point of neurotic origin in the individual life of the patient. 

Clearly, in the handling of such a question, one must 
never be influenced too much by the surface appearance of the 
developed symptoms, even when the patient as well as his 
family synchronizes the beginning of the neurosis with the 
first manifestations of declared symptoms. A more thorough 
investigation will almost invariably demonstrate the presence 
of a morbid tendency of some kind existing long before the 
appearance of clinical symptoms. 

These obvious facts, long familiar to every specialist, 
pushed the trauma-theory into the background, until ais a 
result of the war a veritable high-tide of traumatic neuroses 
was produced. 


If we discrimmate among the number of war neuroses all 
those numerous cases where a trauma—an undeniably violent 
shock—impinged upon an established neurotic history, there 
remam not a few cases where, even if some sort of neurotic 
disposition might be distinguished, it was so insignificant 
that without trauma an actual neurosis could hardly have 
resulted. In these cases the trauma means more than 
a mere moment of release. It is actuaUy causative in the 
sense of the causa efficiens, especially when one includes 
the umque psychical atmosphere of the batUe-field as an 
essential factor in the reckoning. 

Tnese cases present a new therapeutic problem which 
see^ to justify a harking-back to the original Breuer-Freud 
method, just as much as to the theory; for the trauma is 
conc^ed either with a single, definite, and violent impact, 
or with a complex of ideas and emotions which can be directly 
compared with a psychic wound. Everything that touches 
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this complex, however slightly, excites a violent reaction, 
an actual emotional explosion. One can easily, therefore, 
amve at the idea of representing the trauma as a complex 
with a high emotional charge and, because at first glance this 
enormously efiective charge seems to be the actually dis¬ 
turbing and pathological cause, one can accordingly postulate 
a therapy which shall have as its aim the complete release 
of this charge. This very simple as well as logical standpoint 
apparently agrees with the fact that abreaction, i.e. the 
rehearsed experience of the traumatic moment, in the form, 
for instance, of an affectively animated repetition in the 
waking or hypnotic state, has often a favourable therapeutic 
effect. The mechanism is familiar to the popular mind: 
everyone knows that a man feels an alm ost compelling need 
to recount a vivid experience again and again imtil it has 
finally lost its affective value. It is indeed proverbial; 
a man lightens his heart with a confession, ‘ what filleth the 
heart, goeth out by the mouth.’ By this means an unloading 
is effected that gradually depotentiates the affective value of 
the traumatic experience imtil it no longer has a disturbing 
influence. 

This conception, apparently so clear and simple, is un¬ 
fortunately—as McDougall rightly objects—^like so many 
other equally simple and therefore delusive explanations, 
inadequate. Views of this kind must therefore be fanatically 
and dogmatically m^tained, since they cannot hold their 
own in the face of experience. Again McDougall is right when 
he points out that a not inqonsiderable number of cases 
occur in which abreaction is not only useless but actually 
harmful. 

In reply to this, it is possible to take the standpoint of 
the injured theorist and say that the method of abreaction 
never claimed to be a panacea, and at all events refractory 
cases occur with every method. 

But here I would like to point out, that it is precisely in 
a careful study of the refractory cases that one gains the most 
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illuminating insight into the method or theory in question ; 
more so than through an investigation of its-' successes 


For it is just these cases that disclose where the theory is 
weak. Naturally the efficacy and justification of the method 
is not thereby disproved, but at least the way is prepared for 
an improvement of the theory and, indirectly, of the method. 

McDougall, therefore, has laid his finger on the right spot 
when he argues that the essential factor is the dissociation 
of the psyche and not the existence of a high-tension affect ; 
hence the essential problem in the therapy is the integration 
of the dissociation and not the abreaction. This argument 
considerably advances the discussion. It entirely corre¬ 
sponds with our experience that a traumatic complex creates 
a dissociated condition of the psyche : it is removed from the 
control of the will and therefore possesses the quality of 
psychic autonomy. 


Its autonomy consists in this, that it manifests itself 
independently of the will and even in frank opposition to 
consaous tendencies, thus forcing its existence tyrannically 
upon consaousness. The explosion of the affect invades 
the individuahty completely, pouncing upon it rather like 
an enemy or a wild beast. Frequently I have observed the 
typical traumatic affect represented in the dream as an 


enemy or as a wild and dangerous animal—a striking image 
of the autonomous nature of the split-off affect. 

Considered from this angle abreaction appears in an 
essentiaUy difierent light; it is an attempt to re-integrate 
once more mto consciousness the complex that has become 
autonomous. The complex is gradually included as an 
accepted content of consciousness, mainly through the 

traumatic situation being simply lived over again, either once 
or repeatedly. 

It IS of course questionable, to my mind, whether the 
thing IS actually so simple, or whether there may not be other 
^cum^ces essential to the process. It must, above all, 
emphasized, that it is not merely the rehearsal of experience 
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that possesses an unconditional curative effect, but the 
rehearsal of experience in the presence of the physician. 

If the healing effect depended merely upon the rehearsal 
of experience, abreaction Could then be performed by the 
patient alone as an isolated exercise, and would require 
no human object upon whom it is directed. The inter¬ 
vention of the physician is, however, absolutely essential. 
One can easily understand what it means to the patient, 
when he can confide his experience to an understanding and 
sympathetic doctor. His consciousness finds in the doctor 
a moral support against the unmanageable affect of his 
traumatic complex. No longer does he stand alone against 
these elemental powers, but a trustworthy man reaches out 
a hand, lending him moral aid in the battle against the 
tyrannical oppression of the uncontrolled emotion. By this 
means the power of his integrating consciousness is reinforced 
until he is able, once more, to bring the rebeUious affect 
under the control of consciousness. This indispensable and 
absolutely essential influence of the physician may, if preferred, 
be described as suggestion. 

I would rather speak of it as the significance of the human 
interest and personal devotion of the physician. These 
belong to no method nor will they ever become one ; for they 
are moral qualities, incontestibly of the highest importance 
for all methods of psycho-therapy, not for abreaction alone. 
The rehearsed experience of the traumatic moment can 
reintegrate the neurotic dissociation, only when the conscious 
personality of the patient is so far reinforced by the relation¬ 
ship to the physician, that he is consciously able to bring the 
complex that has become autonomous once more under the 
control of the will. 

These are the conditions of the curative value of ‘ abre¬ 
action’. But the curative effect does not consist solely 
in the discharge of the affective tension; it depends, as 
McDougall shows, much more upon the resolution of the 
dissociation. We now find that those cases, where ‘ abre¬ 
action ’ has a negative result, assume a different aspect. 
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Without the cooperation of the other conditions just 
mentioned, ‘ abreaction' does not alone resolve the dis¬ 
sociation, When the autonomy of the complex is not re¬ 
integrated through the rehearsal of the trauma, the relation¬ 
ship to the physician can so raise the level of the patient's 
consciousness that he is able to overcome the autonomy of 
the complex and to assimilate it. But it may easily happen, 
either that the patient has a particular resistance against the 
doctor, or that the doctor has not a sufficiently right attitude 
to the patient. In both cases the method breaks down. 

It is self-evident that the cathartic method (abreaction), 
when dealing with ordinary neuroses which are only in a minor 
degree traumatically determined, will as a rule meet with 
poor success. Since, in general, it has nothing whatever to do 
with the nature of the neurosis, the schematic apphcation 
of the method is, in such cases, quite ludicrous. Even 
when apparently partial success is obtained it can have no 
more significance than would the success of any other method 

that admittedly had nothing to do with the nature of the 
neurosis. 


The success is due to suggestion; it is usually of very 
limited duration and clearly accidental. This success arises 
always out of the transference to the physician, which is 
^tablished without too great difficulty if only the physician 
has an earnest belief in his method. Because it has just 
as little to do with the nature of the ordinary neurosis as 
for mstance, hypnosis and other such remedies, the cathartic 
method has, with only a few exceptions, long been abandoned 
and replaced by psycho-analysis. 

It B just Where the cathartic method has its blind spot 
that the analytical method is firmly established, via. in the 
relationship to the physician. It matters little that even 
t^day, the wew prevails in many quarters that analysis 
^ts m^y in tte 'digging-up- of the earUest child- 
h«d comply m order to pluck out, as it were, the evil by 
the root. Tins is the after-effect of the old trauma-theorv 
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Only in so far as they hamper present adaptation have the 
historical contents any real significance. The theraupeutic 
effect of the minute and scrupulous pursuit of all the infantile 
phantasy-roots depends, not so much upon these relatively 
inessential demonstrations, as upon the labour the physician 
gives hims elf to enter into the patient's psyche, whereby 
a psychologically adapted relationship is established. For 
the patient is suffering precisely from the absence of such a 
relationship. Freud h i ms elf has long since recognized that 
the transference is the alpha and om^a of psycho- analy sis. 
The transference is an effort of the patient to establish a 
psychological rapport with the doctor. He needs this 
relationship wherewith to master his dissociation. The 
slighter the rapport, i.e. the less substantial the mutual 
understanding, the more intensely will the transference 
be fostered and striven for and the more sexual will 
be its form. 

The attainment of the goal of adaptation is of such vital 
importance to the patient that sexuality intervenes as a 
function of compensation, in order to consolidate a relation¬ 
ship that cannot be won by the ordinary means of mutual 
understanding. Under such circumstances the transference 
can well become the most powerful obstacle to a successful 
treatment. That such vehement sexual transferences to 
the doctor are especially frequent in the sexually-orientated 
analysis is not surprising; for a too exclusive concentration 
of medical interest upon the sexual motive is extraordinarily 
liable to bar the way to understanding in the crudest fashion 
for many neurotic cases. An exclusively sexual interpreta¬ 
tion of dreams and phantasies is a shockmg violation of the 
patient’s psycholc^cal material: infantile-sexual phantasy is 
by no means the whole story, since the material also contains 
a creative product, the purpose of which is to shape a way 
for him out of his neurosis. That decent way out is barred for 
him by the exclusively sexual interpretations. The physician 
now is the only certain point in a wildem^ of sexual 
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phantasies, so that finally nothing else remains but to cling 
to him with a convulsive erotic transference, unless indeed 
he prefers to sever himself from his physician in hatred. 

In both cases the result is a spiritual devastation. It is 
especially deplorai)le under the circumstances, because the 
psycho-analytical physicians do not in the least desire such 
an effect; they nevertheless frequently bring it about through 
their blind allegiance to the sexual dogma. Naturally, the 
sexual interpretation is simple and inexpensive of ideas; 
it concerns itself at the most with a handful of simple basic 
elements that recur in numberless variations. 

One always knows beforehand where the whole matter 
will finally emerge. ‘ Inter faeces ei urinas nascimur ’ 
remains certainly an eternal truth; but a sterile, a 
monotonous, and above all, an unsavoury truth. There is 
absolutely no value in reducing every finest striving of the 
soul everlastingly back usque ad uterum. It is more than a 
faulty method; it is a gross offence, because such a view, 
instead of building up, eventually destroys the psychological 
understanding. Their need of the psychological rapport is, 
above all, what really concerns the neurotic patients ; for 
it enables then\ in their dissociated state constantly to 
orientate themselves to the psyche of the physician. It is 
by no means a simple matter, this relationship to the human 
object; it is something that can be built up only with great 
pains and scrupulous awareness. Though of great interest 
histoncally and scientifically, the continual leading-back 
of ail projections—and the transference consists of projections 
—to their origins, is of no service in the building-up of an 
adapted attitude to life; for it resolves once again to its 
elements every attempt on the part of the patient to establish 
a relationship, thus constantly destroying it. 

If, m spite of this, the patient achieves a certain fitness 
for hfe. It can only be brought about through the destruction 
of m^y moral, intellectual, and esthetic values, whose loss 
in a human character one can only deplore. For these are 
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things that absolutely demand, and must be granted integrity. 
Irrespective of this principal ofience there is the perpetual 
reduction, the broodmg over the past and the ever backward 
glance to things that cannot now be altered, a morbid 
tendency very common among neurotics to ^ek always in the 
past, in the character of their parents, etc., the cause of their 
inferiority. 

But such a minute research into all the ramifications of 
minor determinants will affect the existing inferiority as 
little as the present social conditions could be ameliorated 
by an equally painstaking investigation into the causes of the 
great war. For here the moral achievement of the whole 
individual is in question. 

To declare in general that no reductive analysis is needed 
would certainly be short-sighted; indeed as unintelligent 
as to deny all value to a research into the causes of the war. 
A very necessary, and even indispensable, foundation for 
a further synthesis is created when the physician gains the 
deepest possible insight into the origin of his patient’s neurosis. 
But the new synthesis must be definitely begun. As a result 
of the historical examination, i.e. through the reductive 
analysis, the patient is shifted away from adaptation to the 
present situation through being led back, as it were, to his 
beginnings. The psyche naturally seeks to make this loss 
good by an especial strengthening of the hold upon the object; 
generally of course upon the doctor, but sometimes upon 
someone else at the .same time, as, for instance, the husband, 
or a friend who figures as the doctor's counter-pole. This 
may be an opportune balancing of the one-sided transference, 
but it can also be, as will be readily understood, a most 
troublesome obstacle to the progress of the work. The 
intensified tie to the physician is a compensation s5miptom 
for the defective relationship to -present reahty. It is this 
tie that is described as ‘ transference 

The phenomenon of transference is inevitable in every 
fundamental analysis, for it is absolutely imperative that 
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the physician should get into close touch with his patient's 
path of psychological development. Thus only can the 
physician take into himself his patient's psychic contents 
so that his reactions gain an effective contact. One could 
say that in the same measure as the doctor receives into him¬ 
self the intimate material of the patient, he himself enters 
as a figure into the psyche of the patient. I say " as a figure ”, 
by which I mean, that at first he is seen by the patient not 
at all as he is, but more or less in the role of one of those 
individuals who figured significantly in the patient’s previous 
history. The physician becomes associated in the patient’s 
psyche with those memory-images, because he makes him 
divulge all his most intimate material. He becomes charged 
as it were with these images. 

The transference consists therefore of projections which 
form a substitute for a real psychological relationship. Thus 
the projections make possible an apparent relationship which, 
however, at a moment when the patient’s habitual failure 
of adaptation is artificially intensified through his analytical 
removal into the past, is very important. Hence a sudden 
rupture of the transference is always accompanied by con¬ 
sequences in the highest degree unpleasant and even 
^gerous; for it maroons the patient in an impossibly 
isolated and unrelated condition. 

Even should the transference projections be treated as 
mere projections and be analysed back to their origins—and 
every form of projection can be thus dissolved and done away 
with—nevertheless the claim on the relationship still remains 
and should be conceded; for without the relationship the 
patient falls into an absolute void. 

He must find relationship to an object in the actual present; 
for without it he can never adequately fulfil the demands that 
adaptabon makes upon him, or at least, only in a very inferior 
way. Regardless then of aU reduction, his claim will still 
urn towards the doctor, not indeed as an object of sexual 
eare, ut rather as an object of human relationship, of the 
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relationship of one individuality to another wherein each 
is guaranteed his proper place. So long as the projections 
are not ah consciously recognized naturaUy such a relation¬ 
ship cannot be attained. The projections must therefore, 
before aU else, be reductively analysed, provided of course that 
the legitimacy and importance of the underlying Haim tg 
individual relationship is constantly borne in mind. 

Once the projections are recognized as such, that particular 
rapport which is termed the transference is' at an end; Here 
the transference ceases and the problem of individual relation¬ 
ship begins. To this point every student of analysis may 
come who has perused the literature on the subject, and 
amused himself in dream-interpretation and unearthing 
complexes in himself and others. But beyond this point 
no one has a right to go except the physician who has himcpif 
undergone a basic analysis, or else can bring such modesty 
and such passion for truth to the work that he can also 
analyse himself through his patient. Let him who has no 
wish for the former and cannot achieve the latter never 
touch analysis ; for he will not endure the test, even though 
he may still cling to his lamentable conceit of authority. 

In the last resort his work will be intellectual bluff; for 
how, indeed, can he help his patient out of his morbid 
inferiority when in the recognition of individual superiority 
he himself is so manifestly wanting ? How can there dawn 
upon the patient the possibility of relinquishing his deidous 
neurotic ways, when he sees the physi cian playing hide-and- 
seek with his own personality, and through fear of his own 
inferiority, unable to relinquish his eager hold upon an 
appearance of worth, authority, competence, superiority, etc. ? 

The touch-stone of every analysis that has neither 
terminated at some pr elimin ary stage with a more or less 
satisfactory practical result, nor come to a standstill' 
without result, is individual relationship. By this I mean 
that psychological situation, where the man in the patient 
confronts the man in the doctor upon equal terms, and with 
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the same merciless criticism that he must inevitably learn 
from the doctor in the course of his treatment. 

The individual relationship is the compact that replaces 
the transference with its often slavish and humanly degrading 
dependence, and that makes for the patient the first step 
towards a highly valued human existence possible. The 
individual relationship is an indispensable bridge for the 
patient; it must serve as a proof to him that his unique 
personality is not only acceptable, but is actually accepted, 
and that he himself is now in a position to build up a fully 
adapted relationship. Naturally, when the physician tries 
to conceal his personality and his far-reaching personal 
influence behind a method, thus allowing himself the power 
to scold and criticize without question, this can never be 
the case. So long as this factor is not given its full weight 
in the reckoning the method is not so very different from 
suggestion, and the results will correspond to the method. 
Instead of this the patient should have the right to the freest 
criticism and a real sense of human equality. 

I have said enough, I think, to indicate that analysis, 
according to my view, makes far higher claims upon the 
mental and moral nature of the physician than the mere 
application of a method acquired by routine. And the 
development of the healing effect lies primarily in this higher 
and more personal achievement of the physician. 

But if it should be concluded from this that little or nothmg 
lay m the method, I would regard that as a total misappre¬ 
hension of my meaning. A merely personal sympathy can 
never provide the patient with that objective understanding 
of his neurosis which makes him independent of the physician 

and which erects a counter-influence to the transference 
as depicted above. 

For the objective understanding of the disease, as for the 
up of a relationship, science is needed; not some 
purely medical knowledge that embraces only a Umited 
range, but a general knowledge of every side of the human 
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Of ancient origin indeed are the attempts to solve the problem 
of types. Some thinkers have tried to establish definite 
categories in which to catch the manifold differences of 
hu m a n individuals, while others have tried to break down the 
apparent uniformity of mankind by a sharper characteriza¬ 
tion of certain typical differences. Without caring to go too 
deeply into the history and development of such attempts, 
I would like to call attention to the fact that the oldest 
categories known originated with physicians. Among the 
latter, Claudius Galen deserves especial notice, the Greek 
physician who lived in the second century after Christ. 
He distinguished four fundamental temperaments, the 
sanguine, the phlegmatic, the choleric, and the melancholic. 
But the idea at the root of this differentiation goes back to 
the fifth century before Christ, to the teachings of Hippocrates 
who described the human body as composed of the four 
elements, air, water, fire, and earth. Corresponding to these 
elements, four substances were to be found in the hving body, 
blood, phlegm, yellow and black bile; and it was Galen’s 
idea that, by virtue of the varying admixture of these four 
substances, men could be separated into four different 
classes. When blood predominated the sanguine type 
resulted; a preponderance of phlegm produced the phleg- 
matic; yellow bile produced the choleric; and black bile the 
melandiolic. As our modem speech testifies, these differentia¬ 
tions of temperament have become immortal, but their 
naivety from the standpoint of psychological theory has 
long since been apparent. 

Galen undoubtedly deserves the credit of having aeated 
a psychological classification of human individuals which 
has endured for two thousand years, a classification which 
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rests upon perceptible differences of emotional or affective 
constitution. It is interesting to note that the fimt attempt 
at classification of types is concerned with the emotional 
behaviour of men ; manifestly because the play of emotion 
forms the most frequent and obviously striking feature of any 
behaviour, ^ 

But affect is by no means the only thing that is 
characteristic of mankind; characteristic data can be expected 
from other functions as weU, the only requirement being that 
we perceive and observe the other functions with the same 
distinctness that we naturally give to affect. In the earlier 
centuries, when the concept ‘psychology’ as we know it 
to-day was almost entirely lacking, the other psychological 
functions were veiled in obscurity; as indeed to the great 
majority of people to-day they seem to be scarcely discernible 
subtleties. Affects are revealed at once, even to superficial 
observation, and the unpsychological man, that is, the man to 
whom his neighbour s mind presents no problem, contents 
himself with this kind of observation. The perception of 
affect in his fellow-man is enough for him; if he sees none, 
then the other person is psychologically invisible to him,' 
because apart from affects, nothing is discernible in another’s 
consciousness. He is, in fact, blind to the other functions. 

The primary condition, whereby we can discover functions 
in our fellow-men other than affects, is secured when we 
ourselves pass from an ' unproblematical ’ to a problematical 
condition of consciousness. By ‘ unproblematical ’ I mean 
the instinctive attitude toward life as exemplified by the 
primitive, whereas ‘problematical’ denotes the state of 
mind in which the easy attitude that takes things for granted 
has changed into one in which a certain amount of psycho¬ 
logical tension exists. In this latter state our fellow-man 
emerges from invisibility and becomes a factor with which 
we have to grapple consciously. Resuming the thread of the 
argument: in so far as we judge others only by affects, we 
show that our chief, and perhaps only, criterion is affect. 
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This means that this criterion is also valid for our own 
psychology, which is equivalent to saying that our psycho¬ 
logical judgment in- general has neither objectivity nor 
independence, but is a slave to affect. This is, in fact, a 
truth which holds good for the majority of people, and up»on 
this fact rests the psychological possibility of a murderous 
war and its ever probable recurrence, notwithstanding the 
blind optimism that clings to the opposite view. This must 
always be, so as long as a man judges those on the ' other 
side' by his own affect or emotion. I call such a state of 
consciousness unproblematical, because manifestly it has never 
been regarded itself as a problem ; there is no sense of 
inadequacy or maladaptation to the facts involved. It only 
becomes a problem when a doubt arises as to whether the 
affect, that is one’s own affect, offers a satisfactory basis for 
forming psychological judgments. We cannot deny the fact 
that we are always inclined to justify ourselves to anyone 
who holds us responsible for an emotional act, by saying 
that we acted only on impulse, and that we are not usually 
in that condition. When it concerns ourselves we are glad 
to explain affect as an exceptional condition of lessened 
accountability, but we are loth to make the same allowance 
for others. Even if this be regarded as an attempt, not 
altogether admirable perhaps, to exonerate the beloved 
ego, still in the feeling of justification fostered by this excuse 
there lies a positive element; namely, the attempt to 
distinguish oneself from one's own affect, which distinction 
must also eventually include one’s feUow-man. And even if 
my excuse is only a subterfuge, it is nevertheless an effort 
to cast a doubt on the validity of affect as the sole index 
of personality, an effort, furthermore, to make myself aware 
of other psychological functions that are just as characteristic 
of the self as the affect, if not more so. If a man judges us 
by our affect, we readily accuse him of lack of understanding, 
or even mjustice. But this puts us under the obligation 
of refraining from affect-judgment ourselves. 
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priimtive, unpsychological man, who regards affect 
in himself and others as the only essential criterion, must, 
if he means to cure himself of his affect-judgment, develop in 
himself a problematical condition of consciousness; that is to 
say, he must reach a condition in which other factors are 
appreciated as valid besides affect. In this problematical 
condition a paradoxical judgment takes place, namely, 
‘ I am this affect,’ and ' I am not this affectThis anti¬ 
thesis forces a sphtting of the ego, or rather, a spUtting of 
the psychological material which constitutes the ego. By 
recognizing myself in my affect as well as in something that 
is not my affect, I differentiate an affective from other psycho¬ 
logical factors, and in so doing, I bring the affect from its 
original heights of unlimited power into its proper place in 
the hierarchy of psychological functions. 

Only when a man has performed this operation on him¬ 
self, and has thereby produced a discrimination between 
various psychological factors in himself, is he in a position 
to summon criteria other than affect in his psychological 
judgment of others. Only in this way is the development of 
a really objective psychological critique possible. 

What we call ‘ psychology ’ to-day is a science that is 
possible only on the basis of certain historical and moral 
presuppositions which have been produced by Christian 
education during nearly two thousand years. Such a saying 
for example as " Judge not that ye be not judged ” has, 
through its religious connotation, created the possibility of 
a will which, in the last resort, strives towards a simple 
objectivity of judgment. And this objectivity, being not 
merely an attitude of disinterestedness towards others, but 
resting, as it does, on the fact that we wish others to benefit 
by the fundamental principles by which we excuse ourselves, 
this objectivity is the fundamental presupposition by which 
a just evaluation of our fellow-men can be achieved. You 
wonder perhaps why I dwell so emphatically on the question 
of objectivity, but you would cease to wonder if you should 
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ever try to classify people in practice, A man of pronounced 
sanguine temperament will teU you that fundamentally he is 
deeply melancholic ; a ' choleric that his only fault consists 
in his having been always too phlegmatic. But a human 
classification, in the validity of which I alone believe, is about 
as helpful as a universal church of which I am the sole member. 
We have therefore to find criteria which can be fully accepted 
not only by the judging subject, but also by the judged 
object. 

In complete contrast to the old system of classification 
according to temperaments, the problem of a new division 
of types begins with the express convention, neither to allow 
oneself to be judged by affect, nor so to judge others, since, 
as a final statement, no one will admit himself to be identical 
with his affect. If, therefore, affect is used as the criterion, 
the general agreement which science demands can never be 
reached. Hence we must cast around for those factors which 
we call to our aid when we wish to excuse ourselves for an 
emotional act. We might say, " Granted that I have said 
this or that in a state of affect, it was of course an exaggera¬ 
tion and no harm was meant. As a matter of fact, what I 
really mean is thus.and so, etc.” A very naughty child 
who has caused his mother a lot of trouble might say, ” I 
didn t mean to do it. I didn’t mean to hurt you. I love 
you very much.” 

Such explanations refer to the existence of a different 
kind of personality than the one that appeared in the affect. 
In both cases the affect-personality appears as Something 
inferior that seized upon and obscured the real ego. But it 
may be that the personality revealed in such an affect is a 
higher and a better one, whose heights unfortunately cannot 
be sustained. There are well-known instances of generosity, 
altruism, sacrifice, and similar ' beautiful gesturesfor 
which, as an ironical observer might spitefully remark, 
one does not care to be held responsible—perhaps a reason 
why many people do so Uttle good. 
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But in both cases the affect obtains as an excepti onal 
condition the character of which is represented either as a 
falsification of the ‘ real ’ personality, or as not belonging to it 
as an authenticattribute. What then is this' real ’ personality ? 
Manifestly it is partly that which every man distinguishes 
in himself as distinct from affect, and partly that in everyone 
which is regarded as inessential in the judgment of others. 
Since it is impossible to deny that the condition of affect 
pertains to the ego, it follows that the ego remains the same 
in the affect as in the so-called ‘ real ’ condition, although 
in a different attitude toward the existing psycholc^cal 
facts. In the affective state the ^o is unfree, driven, in 
a state of compulsion. In contrast to this the normal state 
is understood as a condition of free-choice, of di^>osability 
of one’s mental powers; in other words, the affective state 
is unproblematical, while the normal state is probl^atical, 
that is, it comprises both the problem and the possibility 
of choice. In the latter state an rmderstanding becomes 
possible, because only in this state does the possibility of 
the recognition of motives and self-knowledge exist. Dis¬ 
crimination is indispensable to knowledge. But discrimioa- 
tion means the splitting up of the content of' consciousness 
into distinguishable factors. Therefore, if we wish to define 
the individuahty of a man in terms that will satisfy not our 
judgment alone, but also that of the man judged, we must 
take as our criterion that condition or attitude, which is 
felt by the object to be a conscious, normal state of mind. 
Accordingly, we must make the conscious motives our chief 
concern, while abstracting from the situation our own 
arbitrary interpretations. 

Proceeding thus we shall discover, after a time, that in 
spite of a great variety of motives and tendencies, certain 
groups of individuals, characterized by an obvious con¬ 
formity in their manner of motivation, can be differentiated. 
For example, we shall come upon individuals who in all 
their conclusions, apperceptions, feeling-valuations, affects 
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and actions, feel a predominating motive-power in external 
factors, or, at least, weight is given to these in their con¬ 
ception of the situation, whether causal or final motives are in 
question. I will give some illustrations of what I mean. 
St. Augustine says, ” I would not believe in the Evangels 
if the authority of the church did not compel it.” A daughter 
says, “ I could not think something that would be displeasing 
to my father.” A certain person finds a work of modem 
music beautiful because everybody else acclaims it so. Or 
there is the case of the man who has married in a way pleasing 
to his parents, but very much against his own interests. 
There are those people who make themselves absurd in order 
to amuse others; they may even prefer to make butts of 
themselves rather than remain unnoticed. There are, in fact, 
not a few who in all their reactions, have but one consideration 
in min d ; namely, what do others think of them ? Someone 
has said, “ One need not be ashamed of a thing if nobody 
knows about it.” There are those who can reahze happiness 
only when it excites the envy of others ; there are also indi¬ 
viduals who wish for troubles, and even create them for 
themselves, in order to enjoy the sympathy of their feUow-men. 

Such ‘ examples could be multiphed indefinitely. They 
point to a psycholo^cal pecuharity that can be sharply 
distinguished from another attitude which, in contra¬ 
distinction to the former, is conditioned chiefly by inner or 
subjective factors. A man of this type might say, ” I know 
I could give my father the greatest pleasure if I did thus and 
so, but nevertheless I have a different idea about it ” ; or, 
** I see that the weather is vile, but in spite of it I shall carry 
out the plan I made yesterday.” Such a man does not 
travel for pleasure, but in order to carry out a plan. A man 
may say, " Apparently my book is incomprehensible, but it is 
perfectly clear to me.” Another typical example is as follows, 
taken from an actual case, " Everybody beheves I could do 
something, but nothing is more certain to me than the fact 
that I can do nothing.” Such a man can be so ashamed 
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of himself as literally to isolate himself. Among this group 
are to be found those individuals who can experience happiness 
only when they are sure that no one knows about it, and to 
these people a thing is disagreeable just because it is pleasing 
to everybody else. Value is sought, as far as possible, 
where no one would think of finding it. At every step the 
sanction of the subject must be obtained, and without it 
nothing can be undertaken or carried out. Such an one would 
say to St. Augustine, " I would believe in the Evangels if 
the authority of the church did not coerce me to it" 
Constantly he has to prove that everything he does rests 
entirely upon his own decision and conviction, and never 
because he is influenced by anyone, or desires to please and 
conciliate some person or opinion. This attitu decharacterizes 
a second group of individuals whose motivations are derived 
chiefly from the subject, i.e. from inner necessities. 

Finally there is a third group, in which it is hard to say 
whether the motivation is derived mainly from within or 
without. This group is the most numerous, and indudes 
the less difierentiated normal man, who is normal partly 
because nothing excessive is allowed, and partly because 
he is exempt from the need to exceed. According to defimtion, 
the normal man is influenced in equal measure from within 
as from without. He makes up, as has been said, the extensive 
middle group. On one side of this group are those individuals 
whose motivations are mainly conditioned by the outer 
object, and on the other are those who allow themselves to 
be determined principally by the subject. I have designated 
the first group as extraverted, the latter as introverted. 
These terms scarcely need special elucidation, since from 
what has been said they explain themselves. 

Although doubtless there are certain individuals in whom 
one can recognize the type at a first glance, this is by no 
means always the case. As a rule, only careful observation 
and weighing of the evidence permits a sure classification. 
However clear and simple the fundamental principle of the 
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opposing attitudes may be, their concrete reality is none the 
less complicated and obscure, for ever\- indiNidual is an 
exception to the rule. Therefore one can never give a descrip¬ 
tion of a type, no matter how complete, which absolutely 
applies to one individual, despite the fact that thousands 
might, in a certain sense, be strikingly characterized by it. 
Conformity is one side of a man, uniqueness is the other. 
The individual soul is not explained by classification, yet 
at the same time, through the understanding of the psycho¬ 
logical types, a way is opened to a better understanding 
of human psychology in general. 

The differentiation of type begins often very' early, so 
early that in certain cases one must speak of it as being 
innate. The earliest mark of extraversion in a child is his 
quick adaptation to the environment, and the extraordinary 
attention he gives to objects, especially' to his effect upon 
them. Shyness in regard to objects is very slight; the child 
moves and lives among them with trust. He makes qmck 
perceptions, but in a haphazard way'. Apparently he develops 
more quickly than an introverted child, since he is less 
cautious, and as a rule, has no fear. Apparently, too, he 
feels no barrier between himself and objects, and hence 
he can play with them freely and learn through them. He 
gladly pushes his undertakings to an extreme, and risks 
himself in the attempt. Everything unkno\^n seems alluring. 

Reversing the picture, one of the earliest marks of intro¬ 
version in a child is a reflective, thoughtful manner, a 
pronounced shyness, even a certain fear concerning unknown 
objects. Very early a tendency appears towards a certain 
self-assertion in relation to the object, with definite attempts 
to master it. Everything unknown is regarded w'ith mis¬ 
trust. Outside influence is, in the main, met with emphatic 
resistance. The child wants his own way, and imder no 
arcumstances will he submit to a strange rule that he does 
not understand. When he questions, it is not from curiosity 
or desire for sensation, but because he wants names, meanings. 
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and explanations which could provide him with a subjective 
security over against the object, I have seen an introverted 
child who made her first efforts to walk, only after she had 
learnt the names of all the things in the room with which 
she might come in contact. Thus very early in an introverted 
child the characteristic defensive attitude can be noted which 
the adult introvert shows towards the object; just as, 
in the case of the extraverted child, one can very early observe 
a marked assurance and enterprise, and a happy trustful¬ 
ness in his relations with objects. This then is the basic 
characteristic of the extraverted attitude: the psychic life 
is as it were displayed outside the individual in objects and 
in relationships to objects. In especially marked cases there 
occurs a sort of blindness for his own individuality. The 
introvert, on the contrary, always behaves towards the object 
as though the latter possessed a superior power over him, 
against which he had to defend himself. But his real world 
is the inner one, his subject. 

It is a sad, but none the less frequent occurrence that the 
two tjqjes are inclined to depreciate each other. This will 
certainly strike anyone who investigates the problem. It 
depends upon the fact that the psychic values have a com¬ 
pletely opposite disposition in the two t3q)es. The introvert 
sees all that holds value for him in the subject, while the 
extravert sees it in the object. But this dependence upon 
the object appears to the introvert as a great inferiority, 
while to the extravert the inferior condition lies in an un¬ 
mitigated subjectivity. He can see nothing in such an 
attitude but infantile auto-erotism. 

It is not surprising, then, that the two types are often in 
conflict. But this fact does not, in the majority of cases, 
prevent a man from marrying a woman of the opposite 
type. Such marriages are very valuable as psychological 
symbioses, so long as the partners do not attempt a mutual 
‘ psychological ’ rmderstanding. But such a phase belongs 
to the normal development of every marriage in which the 
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couple has either the necessary leisure, or the necessary urge 
to development. Though even if both these requirements are 
present, a certain real courage is needed to risk the rupture 
of marital peace. If, however, circumstances favour it, this 
phase enters automatically into the lives of both types, 
and for the following reasons : each type is a one-sided 
development. The one develops only his outer relations, 
and neglects the inner; while the other develops inwardly, 
while remaining externally at a standstill. But in time a 
necessity arises for the individual to develop what has been 
previously neglected. This development takes the form of 
a differentiation of certain fimctions and, because of their 
importance for the type-problem, I must now take up the 
question of these functions. 

The conscious psyche is an apparatus for adaptation or 
orientation, and it consists of a number of psychic functions. 
Of these we can distinguish four fundamental functions, 
namely, sensation, thin king, feeling, and intuition. Under 
the heading sensation I include all perception by means of the 
sense organs; by t hinkin g I understand the function of 
intellectual cognition, and the forming of logical conclusions ; 
feeling is a function of subjective evaluation, and intuition 
I hold to be p)erception by way of the unconscious, or the 
perception of an unconscious content. As far as my experience 
goes, these four fundamental functions appear to me to be 
sufiSdent to express and represent the ways and means of 
consdous orientation. For a complete orientation of con- 
sdousness all the functions should cooperate equally; 
thinking should make cognition and the forming of judgments 
possible; feeling should say to \is how and in what way 
a thing is important or unimportant for us; sensation by 
means of sight, hearing, taste, etc., should enable us to 
perceive and grip on to concrete reality ; and finally intuition 
should permit us to divine the more or less hidden possibilities 
and backgrounds of a situation, since these hidden factors 
also belong to a complete picture of a given moment. But 
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in reality it is seldom or never that these fundamental func¬ 
tions are uniformly developed and correspondingly disposable 
by the will. As a rule one or another function is in the 
foreground, while the rest remain in the background, relatively 
or quite undifferentiated. Thus there are many people 
who restrict themselves to a simple perception of concrete 
reahty, without reflecting much about it, or taking into account 
the feeling values involved. They bother themselves little 
about tbe possibilities which lie hidden in a situation. Such 
people I describe as sensation types. Others are exclusively 
influenced by what they think, and simply cannot adapt 
themselves to a situation which they cannot comprehend 
intellectually. I term such people thinking types. Again 
there are others who are guided in everything wholly by 
their feelings. They merely ^ themselves if something 
is pleasant or the reverse, and orientate themselves by their 
feeling impressions. These are the feeling types. Finally, 
intuitives concern themselves neither with ideas nor with 
feeling reactions, nor yet with the reality of things, but give 
themselves up wholly to the lure of possibilities, and abandon, 
every situation in which no further possibilities are scented. 

Each one of these types presents a different kind of one¬ 
sidedness, but one which is complicated in a peculiar way 
with the generally extraverted and introverted attitudes. 
Just because of this complication I was forced to mention 
the existence of these function-types, and, bearing it in mind, 
let us now return to the question outlined above, that is, 
the one-sidedness of the extraverted and introverted attitudes. 
This one-sidedness would indeed lead to a complete loss of 
balance if it were not psychically compensated by an 
unconscious counter-position. The investigation of the 
unconscious has revealed the fact, that in the case of an 
introvert, for example, there exists alongside, or rather 
behind his conscious attitude, an unconscious extraverted 
attitude which automatically compensates his conscious 
one-sidedness. 
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Naturally, in practice, one can surmise intuitively the 
existence of an introverted or extraverted attitude in general, 
but an exact scientific investigation cannot content itself 
with an intuition, but must concern itself with the actual 
material presented. We then discover that no person is 
simply extraverted or introverted, but that he is so in the 
form of certain fimctions. Let us take for example an 
intellectual type; most of the conscious material which 
he presents to observation consists of thoughts, conclusions, 
deliberations, as well as actions, affects, feeling valuations, 
and perceptions of an intellectual nature, or at least directly 
dependent on intellectual premises. We must interpret 
the essence of his general attitude from the peculiarity of 
this material. The material presented by a feeling type 
will be of a different kind, that is, feelings and emotional 
contents of all sorts, thoughts, dehberations, and perceptions 
dependent upon emotional premises. Therefore, only by 
reason of the peciiliar nature of his feelings shall we be in 
a position to say whether this individual belongs to this or 
that general t)^. For this reason I must again mention 
the function-types, because in individual cases the extraverted 
and introverted attitudes can never be demonstrated as 
existing per se ; they appear rather as the characteristics 
of the dominating conscious functions. Similarly, there is no 
general attitude of the unconscious, but only typically 
modified forms of unconscious functions, and only through 
the investigation of the unconscious functions and their 
peculiarities can the uinconscious attitude be scientifically 
determined. 

It is hardly possible to speak of typical unconscious 
functions, although in the economics of the psyche we must 
attribute a function to the unconscious. It is best, I think, 
to express oneself rather cautiously in this respect, and 
therefore I would rather not go beyond the statement that 
the unconscious, so far as we can now see, has a compensatory 
function in respect to consciousness. What the unconscious 
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is in itself, it is idle to speculate. By its very nature it is 
beyond our cognition. We can merely postulate its existence 
from its so-called products, as, for instance, dreams and 
phantasies. It is an assured finding of scientific experience 
that dreams, for example, almost invariably have a content 
which can act as an essential corrective to the conscious 
attitude. Hence our justification for speaking of a 
compensatory function of the unconscious. 

Besides this general function in relation to the conscious, 
the unconscious also contains functions which under other 
circumstances can become conscious. The thiniring type, 
for example, must necessarily always suppress and exclude 
feeling, since nothing disturbs thinking so much as feeling, 
and conversely, the feeling type must avoid thinking as far 
as possible, since nothing is more disastrous to feeling than 
thi nkin g. Repressed functions lapse into the unconscious. 
Just as, of the four sons of Homs, only one had a human 
head, so with the four basic functions, only one as a rule is 
fuUy conscious and difierentiated, so that it is free and subject 
to the direction of the will, the other three functions remaining 
partly or wholly unconscious. By this ' unconsciousness' 
I do not of course mean that an intellectual, for example, 
would be unconscious of feeling. He knows his feelings very 
well, in so far as he has any power of introspection, but he 
gives them no value and allows them no influence. They 
happen to him, as it were, against his intention; being 
spontaneous and autonomous, they finally possess themselves 
of the validity which consciousness denies. They are activated 
by unconscious stimulation, forming indeed something like 
a counter-personality whose existence can only be divined 
through the analysis of the unconscious products. 

When a function has not the character of disposability, 
when it is felt as a disturbance of the conscious function, 
when it is moody, now appearing and now vanishing, when 
it has an obsessive character, or remains obstinately in 
hiding when most needed—these qualities are characteristic 
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of a function existing mainly in the unconscious. Such a 
function has further qualities that are worthy of note ; there 
is something unindividual about it, that is, it contains 
elements which do not necessarily belong to it. Thus, for 
example, the unconscious feeling of the intellectual is peculiarly 
phantastic, often in grotesque contrast to the exaggerated, 
rationalistic intellectualism of the conscious. In contrast 
to the purposeful and controlled character of the conscious 
thinking, his feeling is impuJsive, uncontrolled, moody, 
irrational, primitive, archaic; in fact, very like the feeling 
of a savage. 

The same thing is true of every function that is repressed 
into the unconscious. It remains there imdeveloped, fused 
with other elements not proper to it. It remains in a certain 
primordial condition, since the tmconscious is the psychic 
residue of undomesticated nature in us, just as it is also the 
matrix of our uncreated future. Thus the undeveloped 
functions are always the fruitful ones, and so it is no wonder 
that in the course of life the necessity increases for a com¬ 
pletion and transformation of the conscious attitude. 

Besides these qualities I have mentioned, the undeveloped 
functions possess the further peculiarity, that when the 
conscious attitude' is introverted they are extraverted in 
character, and vice versa. In other words, they compensate 
the conscious attitude. One could expect therefore to dis¬ 
cover extraverted feelings in an introverted intellectual, 
and the idea was wittily expressed by just such a type when 
he said, " Before dinner I am a Kantian, but after dinner 
a Nietzchean.” In his habitual attitude, that is to say, 
he is intellectual, but under the stimulus of a good meal a 
Dionysian wave breaks through his conscious attitude. 

Just here we meet a great difficulty in the diagnosis of 
the types. The outside observer sees the manifestations 
of the conscious attitude, as weU as the autonomous 
phenomena of the unconscious, and he will be uncertain 
as to what he should ascribe to the conscious and what to 
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the unconscious. Under such circumstances the differentia] 
diagnosis can only be founded on a careful study of the 
material. We must try to discover which phenomena 
proceed from consciously chosen motives and which are 
spontaneous; we must also determine which manifestations 
possess an adapted, and which an unadapted, archaic 
character. 

It will be now sufficiently clear that the qualities of the 
main conscious hinction, that is, the qualities of the general 
conscious attitude, are in strict contrast to the qualities 
of the unconscious attitude. Expressed in other words, 
we can say that between the conscious and the imconscious 
there is normally an opposition. This contrast is not perceived 
as a conflict, however, so long as the conscious is not too 
remote from the unconscio\is attitude. But if the latter 
should be the case, then the Kantian is unpleasantly surprised 
by his Dionysian antithesis, since it begins to develop impulses 
that are highly unsuitable. The conscious attitude then 
sees itself called upon to suppress the autonomous mani¬ 
festations of the unconscious, and therewith the conflict is 
staged. The unconscious, in fact, when once it is brought 
into active opposition to the conscious simply will not permit 
itself to be repressed. It is true that the particular mani¬ 
festations against which the conscious especially directs 
itself, are not especially difficult to repress, but then the 
unconscious impulses simply seek other less easily recognizable 
exits. 

When once such indirect safety-valves are opened, the 
way of the neurosis has already been entered upon. It is 
indeed possible through analysis to make each of these false 
ways again accessible to the reason, and thus to submit it to 
conscious repression, but its determining power is not thereby 
eradicated; it is merely pushed back further into a comer, 
unless, together with the understanding of the indirect way 
taken by the suppression, there comes an equally clear realiza¬ 
tion of the one-sidedness of the attitude. In other words. 
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along with the understanding of the unconscious impulses 
there must also come a change of the conscious attitude; 
because the activation of the unconscious opposition has 
grown out of this one-sidedness and the recognition of the 
unconscious impulses is fruitful, only when it can also effect 
a real compensation of the conscious one-sidedness. 

But the transformation of the conscious attitude is no 
small matter, for the sum total of a general attitude is always 
more or less of a conscious ideal, sanctified by custom and 
historical tradition, solidly founded on the rockbottom 
of innate temperament. The conscious attitude is always 
in the nature of a philosophy of life, when it is not definitely 
a religion. It is this fact which makes the problem of the 
types so important. The opposition between the types is 
not only an external conflict between men, but also the source 
of endless inner conflicts; not only the cause of external 
disagreements and antagonism, but also the inner occasion 
of nervous illness and psychic disorders. It is this fact 
also that forces us as physicians to extend the limits of what 
was originally a purely medico-psychological horizon so as 
to include within its range not only general psychological 
view-points, but also the problem of a conceptually formulated 
view of life {Weltatischauung). 

Within the limits of a lecture, I am unable, of course, 
to give you any idea of the depth and extent of these problems. 
I must needs content myself with a rather formal outline 
of the main facts, and of the general implications of 
the problems involved. For the fuller elaboration of the 
problem I must refer you to its detailed presentation in 
my book Psychological Types. 

Recapitulating, I would like to stress certain points: 
Each of the two attitudes introversion and extra version 
appears in the individual through a special kind of pre¬ 
dominance of one of the four basic functions. Strictly 
speaking, there are in reality no unqualified extraverts or 
introverts, but extraverted and introverted function-tyqjes. 
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such as t hinkhig types^ sensation types, etc. Tfans fliesp ' 
arise a nunimi mi of ei^t clearly disting[iiisbable fypesJ 
Obviously one conld increase this nmnber at vriD iS. each of 
the fonction-types were split into three snb-grobqps. windi, 
empirically ^leaking, wonld be far from impossahie. One 
conld. for example, easily divide the intdlect into its toiee 
well-known forms: first, the intcdtive-specnlative; «wncin^_ 
the logical-mathematical; third, the emimical tWrn* 
rests chiefly on sense perception. Similar diviaons oonld'bi? 
carried ont with the other functions, as. for ingtanrg^ jn «n. 
case of intuition, which has an.intellectaal as wdl as a 
aspect. With sndi. a splitting rrp into ccnnpcment parts 
a large number of types could be laid down, eadi new dtyisiiBt 
becoming increasin^^ subtle. 

For the sake of conqileteness. I nrust also observe that rtia 
classification of types according to extraversum ami jnfin* 
version is by no means to be r^arded as the cmfy pnagWe 
method. Any other p^cdiological criterion could be eqoedljr 
wen employed, although, in my view, no other possessKr to.^ 
great a practical rignificance. 

With this I win dose, in the hope that I have been ahia to ^ 
give 3mu at ledst a general orientation in regard to one ef toe 
latest problems of analytical psychology. 





ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 
Lecture I 

It is with a certain hesitation that I undertake the task 
of presenting to you, in a brief lecture, the connexion between 
the findings of analytical psychology and general problems 
of education. In the first place, it is a large and extensive 
field of human experience which cannot possibly be covered 
adequately in a few weighty sentences. Furthermore, 
analytical psychology deals with a method and a system of 
thought, neither of which can one assume to be generally 
known; hence their applicability to educational problems 
is not easily demonstrated. An historical introduction into 
the process of development of this, the youngest of the psycho¬ 
logical sciences, is almost indispensable; for it enables us to 
understand many things which, if we met them to-day for 
the first time, would be most difficult to grasp. 

Developing out of therapeutic experiences with hypnotism, 
psycho-analysis, as Freud termed it, became a specific medical 
technique for investigating the psychic causes of functional, 
that is non-organic, nervous disorders. It was primarily 
concerned with the sexual origins of these disorders, and its 
value as a method of therapy was based on the assumption 
that a permanent curative effect would result from bringing 
the sexual causes to consciousness. The entire Freudian 
school still takes this view of psycho-analysis and refuses 
to recognize any causation of nervous disorders other than 
the sexual. Although originally subscribing to this method, 
I have, during the course of years, developed the conception 
of analj^cal psychology which emphasizes the fact, that 
psychological investigation*^ along psycho-analytic lines has 
left the narrow confines of a medical technique, with its restric¬ 
tion to certain theoretical presuppositions, and has passed 
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over into the general field of normal psychology. Therefore 
when I speak of the connexion between analytical psychology 
and education I am leaving Freudian analysis out of the 
question. Since it is a psychology which deals exclusively 
with the ramifications of the sexual instinct in the psyche, 
it would be pertinent to the discussion only if we were dealing 
exclusively with the sex-psychology of the child. But at 
the outset I must make it perfectly clear, that I in no way 
support those views which maintain that the relation of the 
child to the parents, or to his sisters, brothers, and comrades, 
is only to be explained as the immature beginnings of the 
sexual function. Those views, surely not unknown to you, 
are, in my opinion, premature and one-aded generalizations 
which have already given rise to the most absurd misinterpre¬ 
tations. When pathological phenomena are present to a 
degree that would justify a psychological explanation along 
sexual lines, it is not the child’s own psychology that is 
responsible, but the sexually disturbed psychology of the 
parents ; since the mind of the child is extremely susceptible 
and dependent, and is held for long in the atmosphere of the 
parental psychology, only freeing itself from this influence 
relatively late, if at all. 

I will now try briefly to present to you, the fundamental 
view-points of analytical psychology which are useful in 
considering the mind of the child, especially at school age. 
You must not t hink that I am in the position to give you a 
list of hints that can be directly applied. All that I can do 
for you is to give you a deeper insight into the general laws 
which underlie the psychic development of the child. But 
I shall be content if, from what I am able to give you, you 
carry away a sense of the mysterious evolution of the highest 
of human faculties. The great responsibility which falls 
upon you as educators of the future generation, wiU protect 
you from forming hasty conclusions, for there are certain 
view-points which heed to germinate, often for a long time, 
before they can profitably be put into practice. The deepened 
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psychological knowledge of the teacher should not, as un¬ 
fortunately sometimes happens, be unloaded directly upon 
the child; rather should it help the teacher to gain an under¬ 
standing attitude toward the psychic life of the child. This 
knowledge is definitely for adults, not for children. What 
is given to the child mtist be something elementary, 
appropriate to the immature mind. 

Undoubtedly one of the most important achievements 
of analytical psychology is the recognition of the biological 
structure of the mind, but it is not easy to cast into a few words 
what has taken many years to discover. Therefore if at 
first I seem to go rather far afield, it is only that I may bring 
certain general reflections to the particular problem of the 
child-mind. 

Experimental psychology, represented at its best by the 
school of Wundt, has, as you know, hitherto exclusively 
occupied itself with the psychology of normal consciomness, 
as though the mind consisted merely of the phenomena of 
consciousness. But medical psychology, especially the 
French school, was soon forced to recognize the existence of 
unconscious psychic phenomena. We realize to-day that the 
conscious consists only of those ideational complexes that are 
directl}^ associated with the ego. Those psychic factors 
that possess only a slight degree of intensity, or those that have 
had intensity but have lost it again, are under the threshold ; 
that is, they are subliminal, and belong to the sphere of the 
unconscious. By virtue of its indefinite extension, the 
unconscious might be compared to the sea, while the conscious 
is like an island towering out of its midst. This comparison, 
however, must not be pushed too far; for the relation 
of the conscious to the unconscious is essentially different 
from the relation of an island to the sea. It is not in any 
sense a stable relationship, but a ceaseless welling-up, a 
constant shifting of content; for, like the conscious, the 
unconsaous is never at rest, never at a standstill. It lives 
and works in a state of perpetual interaction with the 
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conscious. Conscious omtents that have lost their intensity, 
or actuality, sink into the unconscious, and this we call 
forgetting. Conversely, out of the unconscious, there rise 
new ideas and tendencies which, as they come into conscious¬ 
ness, are known to us as phantasies and impulses. The uncon¬ 
scious is to a certain extent the matrix out of which the 
conscious grows; for consciousness does not come into the 
world as a finished product, but is the result of small 
beginnings. 

This development of the conscious takes place in the 
child. In the early years of life there is in the first place 
scarcely any conscious, although very early the existence 
of psychic processes is evident. But these processes are not 
focused in an organized ego; they have no centrum, and 
therefore no continuity, without which a conscious personality 
is impossible. Therefore the child has in our sense no memory, 
despite the plasticity and impressionability shown by its 
psychic organ. Only when the child begins to say ‘ I ’ 
is there a perceptible continuity of consciousness. But 
between whiles, there are still frequent periods of unconscious¬ 
ness. One can clearly discern how the conscious comes into 
existence through tiie gradual unification of fragments. 
This process continues throughout the whole of life, but from 
puberty onwards it becomes slower, and less and less frequently 
are new portions of the unconscious added to consciousness. 
The greatest and most extensive development of the conscious 
takes place in the period between birth and the dose of 
psychical puberty, a period that may normally extend, for 
a man of our climate and race, to the twenty-fifth year; 
but in the case of a woman usually ends at about nineteen or 
twenty years of age. This development creates a firm con¬ 
nexion between the ego and the previously unconsdous 
psychic processes, and therewith separates the latter from 
their source, the unconsdous. In this way, the consdous 
rises out of the unconscious like an island newly risen from 
the sea. We reinforce this process in children by education 
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and culture. The school in fact is a means of strengthening 
in a purposeful way the integration of the conscious. Thus 
culture is the maximum of consciousness. 

Now if we were to ask what would happen if there were 
no schools, and children were left entirely to themselves, 
we would have to answer that children would to a great extent 
remain imconscious. What kind of state would this be ? 
It would be a primitive condition ; that is, when such children 
had come to adult age, they would, despite aU degrees of 
natural intelligence, still be primitive; in fact, savages, 
somewhat like the members of a tribe of intelligent Negroes 
or Indians. They would not necessarily be stupid of course, 
but merely instinctively intelligent. They would be ignorant 
of knowledge and, therefore, unconscious of themselves and 
of the world. Beginning life on a very much lower cultural 
level, they would differentiate themselves only slightly from 
the primitive races. Such a descent to a lower level can be 
observed on a large scale among the Spanish and Portuguese 
immigrants of South America, and also among the Dutch 
Boers of South Africa. This possibility of a regression to 
the primitive stage rests on the fact that the fundamental 
biogenetic law is valid, not only for the development of the 
body, but also for that of the mind. 

According to this law the history of the development of 
the species repeats itself in the embryonic development of 
the individual. Thus to a certain degree in his embryonic 
l^e man passes through the anatomical forms of primordial 
times. The same law is valid for the mental develop¬ 
ment of mankind. Accordingly, the child develops out of 
an originally unconscious and animal-like condition to 
consciousness; first to a primitive, and then slowly to a 
civilized consciousness. 

The condition in the first two or three years of his life, 
when the child is unconscious of himself, can be compared 
to the animal state. It is a state of complete fusion with 
the surrounding conditions. Just as the chUd in the 
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embryonic state is practically nothing but a part of the 
mother’s body and wholly dependent on her condition, so 
also the psyche of early infancy is to a large degree a part 
of the maternal psyche, and soon too, on account of the 
common atmosphere, a part of the paternal psyche. The 
first psychological condition is a fusion with the psychology 
of the parents, and an individual psychology is present only 
as a possibihty. Hence it is that the nervous and psydiic 
disorders of children far into the school age depend almost 
exclusively upon disturbances in the psychic world of the 
parents. Difi&culties between the parents reflect themselves 
without fail in the psyche of the child, causing pathological 
disturbances and symptoms. The content of the dreams 
of small children also refers far more to the parents thap to 
the child itself. 

A certain change occurs when the child develops con¬ 
sciousness of his ^0, a fact which is externally recorded by 
referring to himself as ‘ IThis change occurs normally 
between the third and fifth year, but it can begin earlier. 
From this moment, we can speak of the existence of an 
indi\idual psyche, but normally the individual psyche at tains 
a relative independence only after puberty; up to that time 
it has largely been the play thing of instinct and environment. 
Up to the time of puberty, therefore, one could say of a child 
that, so far as its psyche is concerned, it has not yet had an 
individual existence. The child who enters school at ax 
is still nothing but the product of his parents, endowed, it 
is true, with the nucleus of an ego-consciousness, but in no 
way capable of asserting his individuahty to any marked 
degree. One is often tempted to interpret children who are 
pecuhar, obstinate, disobedient, or difficult to handle, as 
especially individual or self-willed; but this is a mi s tak e. 
In such cases we should always investigate the parental 
miheu and its psychological conditions, and almost without 
exception we would discover in the parents the only vahd 
reasons for the dfficulties presented by the child. His 
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disturbing peculiarities are far less the expression of his owti 
being th an the reflection of the disturbing influences on the 
side of his parents. If a physician has to deal with a nervous 
disorder in a child of this age, he will achieve the desired 
end only when he begins to treat the parents. In my book, 
Studies in Word-Association, I have cited a number of 
examples showing the extraordinary kinship existing in 
psychological habitus of members of a family, amounting 
in one case almost to identity. This is in fact an expression 
of the primitive identity, from which the individual con¬ 
sciousness frees itself only graduaUy. In this battle for free¬ 
dom the school plays no small role ; since it is the first milieu 
the child finds outside the home. The school comrades take 
the place of brothers and sisters, the teacher, if a man, is 
a substitute for the father, if a woman, for the mother. It is 
not unimportant that the teacher should be conscious of 
this rdle. He must not be satisfied with a schematic pounding 
of a certain programme of learning into the child ; he must 
influence him also through his personality. This latter 
function is at least as important as the actual teaching, if 
not more so in certain cases. If, on the one hand, it is a 
misfortune for a child to have no parents, it is certainly 
dangerous for his welfare, if, on the other hand, he be too 
closely bound to the family. A too strong attachment to 
the parents is a severe handicap in his later adaptation to the 
world; for a growing human being is destined for the world, 
and not to remain forever the child of his parents. There 
are unfortunately many parents who keep their children 
children, because they themselves do not wish to become old 
and give up the parental authority and power. In this 
way they exercise an extremely bad influence over the children, 
since they take away from them every opportunity for 
individual responsibility. These disastrous methods result 
either in dependent personahties, or in men who can achieve 
their independence only by furtive means. There are again 
other parents, who on account of their own weaknesses are 
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not in a position to meet the child with the authority it 
needs in order to be able to take its proper place in the world. 
The teacher then, as a personality, has the delicate task of 
avoiding the exercise of repressive authority, while at the same 
time supplying that just d^ee of authority which belongs 
to the adult, educated personality over against the child. 
With the best intentions, no such attitude can be artificially 
produced; it can only come about in a natural way when 
the teacher does his duty as man and citizen. He must 
be himself an upright and healthy man, for a good example 
remains the best pedagogic method. But it is also true that 
the very best method avails nothing if the man practising 
it does not hold his position by virtue of his personality. 
It woxild be altogether difierent if the only thing of importance 
in school life was the methodical teaching of the curriculum. 
That, however, is, at the most, only half the meaning of school. 
The other half is the real, psychological education made 
possible through the personahty of the teacher. What this edu¬ 
cation involves is the guiding of the child into the larger world, 
thus widening the scope of the parental training. The latter, 
no matter how careful it may be, can never escape a certain 
one-sidedness, for the milieu remains always the same. The 
school, on the other hand, is the first impact of the greater 
world which the child has to meet, and it ought to help him 
to free himself to some extent from the parental environment. 
The child naturally brings to the teacher a certain manner of 
adaptation that he has learned from his father; he projects 
a father-image upon him, as we say technically, with the 
tendency to assimilate the personality of the teacher into 
the father-image. It is therefore necessary for the teacher 
to approach the child personally, or at any rate to leave the 
door open for such a contact. If the personal relationship 
of the child to the teacher is a good one, it matters very Httle 
whether his method of teaching is altogether the most modem. 
For the success of teaching does not dejfcnd on the method, any 
more than it is the exclusive aim of school life to stuff the 
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children’s heads with knowledge; but rather to make them 
real men and women. We need not concern ourselves so 
much with the amount of specific information a child brings 
away with him from school, but the thing of vital importance 
is that the school should succeed in freeing the young man from 
his unconscious identity with his family, and make him 
properly conscious of himself. Without this consciousness 
of himself, he will never know what he really wants, but will 
always remain dependent and imitative, with the feeling of 
being misunderstood and suppressed. 

In what I have just said I have sought to give you a 
general view of the psyche of the child from the standpoint 
of analytical psychology, but we have remained on the surface 
of the psychical phenomena. We can go very much deeper 
if we make use of certain methods of investigation used in 
analytical psychology. The practical apphcation of these 
methods would be out of the question for the teacher in general, 
and a dilletante or half-serious use of them is absolutely to 
be discouraged, although a knowledge of them on the part 
of a teacher is certainly desirable. It is by no means desirable, 
however, in the sense that he should apply them to the educa¬ 
tion of the children. It is his own education that needs them. 

* ' 

and eventually this redounds to the good of the children. 

You are perhaps surprised to hear me speak of the educa¬ 
tion of the educator, but I must tell you that I am far from 
thinking that a man completes his education when he finishes 
school, even if the latter be of the college grade. We should 
have not only continuation courses for youths, but continuation 
schools for adults. We educate people only to the jxjint 
where they can earn a hvelihood and marry, but then education 
ceases altogether, as though a complete mental equipment 
had been achieved. The solution of all the remaining com¬ 
plicated problems of life is left to the discretion and ignorance 
of the individual. Innumerable ill-advised and unhappy 
marriages, innumerable professional disappointments exist 
solely because of this lack of adult education. Vast numbers 
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of men and women accordingly pass their entire lives in 
complete ignorance of the most important things. Many 
childish vices are believed to be ineradicable, largely because 
they are often present in adults whose education is supposedly 
finished, and who are therefore thought to be long past the 
educable period. There was never a greater mistake. The 
adult is also educable, and can become a grateful object of 
the art of individual education ; but naturally his education 
cannot be conducted on the same lines as are t^propriate 
to the child. For he has lost the extraordinary plasticity 
of the child’s mind, and has acquired a will of his own, personal 
convictions, and a more or less definite consdousn^ of 
himself, and thus has become far less accessible to schematic 
influences. To this must be added the fact, that the child 
in his psychic development passes through the stages repre¬ 
sented by his forbears, and is only educated to the point 
where he approximates to the modem level of culture, that 
is, of consciousness. But the adult stands on this level and 
feels himself the bearer of present culture. He is therefore 
little inclined in the manner of the child, to submit to 
a teacher. It is important too that he should not so submit, 
otherwise it would be easy for him to slip back into a childish 
state of dependence. 

The educational method, then, that will best meet the 
needs of adults must not be a direct one, but indirect; that 
is, it must put him in possession of that psychological know¬ 
ledge which will permit him to educate himself. Sudi an 
effort could not, and must not be expected from a child, 
but we must expect it from an adult, especially if he be a 
teacher. A teacher cannot be a passive sustainer of culture, 
he must also actively further culture through his own self- 
education. His culture must never remain at a standstill, 
otherwise he will begin to correct in the children those faults 
which he has left untouched in himself. This is manifestly 
the opposite of education. 

Analytical psychology has been not a little concerned 
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with the methods of aiding the adult in his further psychic 
growth; but if I speak to you about those methods now, 
I do it solely foF the purpose of showing you the possibihties 
of a further self-education. I must warn you again most 
emphatically that it would be altogether unsound to apply 
such methods directly to children. The indispensable basis 
of self-education is self-know'ledge. We gain self-knowledge 
partly by a critical survey and judgment of our own actions, 
and partly through the criticism that comes to us from others. 
Self-criticism, however, falls too easily under the spell of 
our personal prejudices, while criticism from others can err 
or be otherwise displeasing to us. At any rate, the self- 
knowledge that comes to us from these two sources is in¬ 
complete and confused like aU human judgments, which are 
only rarely free from falsification through wish and fear. 
But is there not an objective critique that will teU us what 
we actually are, somewhat in the fashion, that is, of the 
thermometer which holds before the eyes of the fever-patient 
the indisputable fact that he has a temperature of exactly 
39‘5 degrees ? In the sphere of the body we do not deny 
the existence of objective criteria. If, for example, we are 
convinced that we, like all other people, can eat strawberries 
without iU effects, the body may nevertheless react with 
a violent rash, showing us unequivocably that, despite our 
idea to the contrary, we have no tolerance for strawberries. 

But in psychological matters it appears to us that every¬ 
thing is voluntary and subject to our choice. This universal 
prejudice arises from the fact that we tend to identify the 
whole psyche with the conscious phase of it. But there are 
mnumerable and most important psychic processes which 
are unconsaous, or only indirectly consdoxis. Of the uncon¬ 
scious we can know nothing directly, but indirectly we ran 
receive effects that come into consciousness. If everything 
in consciousness appears to us as subject to our will, then 
apparently we can nowhere discover an objective critique by 
which we can test our self-knowledge. Yet there is something 
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independent of wish and fear, something as impersonal 
as a product of nature which permits us to know the truth 
about ourselves. This objective statement we find in a 
product of psychic activity to which we would least of all 
accord such a meaning. This is the dream. 

What is the dream? The dream is a product of un¬ 
conscious psychic activity that occurs during sleep. In this 
condition the mind is to a great extent withdrawn from our 
voluntary control. With the small portion of consciousness 
that re main s to us in the dream state we can apperceive 
what takes place, but we are no longer in the position to guide 
the course of psychic events according to our wish and purpose; 
hence we are also robbed of the possibility of deceiving 
ourselves. The dream is an automatic process resting upon 
the independent activity of the unconscious, and is just 
as much removed from our conscious control as, for example, 
the physiological action of digestion. In it, therefore, 
we have an absolutely objective process from the nature 
of which we can draw objective conclusions about the actual 
situation. 

Let us grant all of this, you will say, but how in the world 
is it possible to draw a trustworthy conclusion from the 
accidental and confused chaos of a dream-fiction ? To this 
I make haste to reply that the dream is only apparently 
confused and accidental. On closer inspection we discover 
a remarkable sequence in the dream-images, not only as 
between themselves, but also in relation to the content of 
the waking consciousness. This discovery was made by a 
relatively simple procedure. It is as follows: The body 
of the dream is divided into its separate portions or images, 
and all the free associations with each portion of the dream are 
collected. In doing this, we soon become aware of an extra¬ 
ordinarily intimate coimexion between the dream-images and 
the things that occupy us subjectively in the wakii^ state, 
though the meaning of the cormexion may not be immediately 
clear to us. By gathering the associations we have achieved 
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the preparatory portion of the dream analysis, or at any rate 
a most important part of it. We gain through this the so- 
called context of the dream-image which reveals to us all the 
manifold coimexions of the dream with the conscious content, 
and shows us how the dream is interwoven in the most 
intimate way with all the tendencies of the personality. 

When we have illuminated aU sides of the dream in this 
way, we can then enter upon the second part of our task, 
namely, the interpretation of the material before us. Here 
as everywhere in science, we must divest ourselves as far as 
possible of prejudices. We must let the material speak. 
In very many cases the first glance at the dream and the 
assembled material suffices to give us, at least, an intuition 
of the meaning of the dream. In such cases it requires no 
special effort of thought for us to master the sense of the 
dream, but in other cases considerable labour, and the 
assistance of scientific experience is necessary to enable us 
to decipher it. Unfortunately it is impossible in this lecture 
to enter upon the extraordinarily far-reaching question of 
dream-symbolism. Massive works have already been written 
on the subject. In practice we caimot do without the 
experience stored up wthin these books, although, as has been 
said, there are many cases in which good common sense 
suffices. 

In order to illustrate the above I will give you a brief, 
practical example of a dream together with its meaning. 

The dreamer was an academically educated man of about 
fifty years of age. I knew him rather slightly, and our 
occasional conversations consisted mostly of humorous 
gibes on his part at the ‘ game ’ of dream interpretation. 
On one of these occasional meetings, he asked me laughingly 
if I were still interpreting dreams. I explained to him that 
he had obviously a very mistaken idea about the nature of 
dreams. To this he replied that he had just had a dream 
which I must interpret for him. I promised I would, and he 
told me the following dream:_ 

M» 
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He found himself alone on a trip into the mountains. 
He wanted to climb a very high, steep mountain he saw 
towering in front of him. At first the ascent was somewhat 
tiresome. Then it seemed to him that the higher he climbed 
the more he felt himself drawn along toward the summit. 
Faster and faster he climbed, and gradually a sort of ecstasy 
came over him. It seemed to him as though he actually 
flew up, and when he reached the top he seemed to weigh 
nothing at all, and he walked ofi the summit into the empty 
air. Here he awoke. 

He wanted to know what I thought of this dream. I 
knew that he was not only an experienced, but an ardent 
mountain-climber; accordingly I was not surprised to see 
once more a vindication of the rule, that the dream expresses 
itself in the language of the dreamer. Since I knew that 
mountaineering was such a passion with him, I encouraged 
him to talk about it. He took this up very eagerly and 
told me how he loved to go alone without a guide, because 
the very danger of it had a tremendous fascination for him . 
He also told me about several very dangerous tours in which 
the daring he displayed made a particular impression upon me. 
I wondered to myself what it could be that impelled him to 
seek such dangerous situations, apparently too with an almost 
morbid enjoyment. Evidently he had a similar thought 
himself, because he added, becoming at the same time more 
serious, that he had no fear of danger, since death in the 
mountains would be something very beautiful to him. This 
remark threw a significant light upon the dream. Obviously 
he sought out dan g er, possibly with the imconfessed idea of 
suicide. But why should he seek death ? Only some special 
reason could explain this. Therefore I threw in the remark 
that a man in his position ought not to expose himself to such 
dangerous situations. To which he replied very emphatically 
that he would never " give up his mountains ”, that he had 
to go to them to get away from the city and his family. 
” This living at home does not suit me,” he said. Here was 
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a clue to the intimate reasons of his passion. I learned 
from him that his marriage was a failure, and that nothing 
boimd him to his home. Also he seemed more or less 
disgxisted with his professional work. It occurred to me that 
his imcanny passion for the mountains must mean an avenue 
of release from an existence that had become intolerable 
to him. Accordingly I interpreted his dream as follows :— 
Since he still clung to hfe in spite of his contrary desire, 
the ascent of the mountain was at first laborious. But the 
more he gave himself up to his passion, the more it lured him 
on and lent wings to his feet. Finally, it lured him completely 
out of himself, he lost aH sense of bodily weight and chmbed 
higher even than the mountain, out into empty space. 
Obviously this meant death in the mountains. 

After a silence he said suddenly, “ Well, we have talked 
about all sorts of other things now. You were going to 
interpret my dream. What do you think of it ? ” I told 
him quite frankly what I thought; namely, that he was seeking 
death in the mountains, and that with such an attitude he 
ran a great danger of actually finding death. 

He replied, laughing, " But that is absurd—on the con¬ 
trary, I am seeking my health in the moimtains.” 

Vainly I tried to make him see the seriousness of the case. 
Half a year later in a descent from a very dangerous peak, 
he literally did walk off into space. He fell upon a companion 
standing on a ledge below him, and both fell off and were 
lolled. 

From this dream we can observe a general function of 
the dream. It reflects certain vital fimdamental tendencies 
of the personality, either those whose meaning extends over 
the whole life, or those that are momentarily of most 
importance. The dream gives an objective statement of 
these tendencies, a statement which does not trouble itself 
about conscious wishes and convictions. After hearing this 
dream, you will, I think, agree with me that the consideration 
of a dream can under certain circumstances, be of inestimable 
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value to conscious life, even when it is not, as here, a question 
of life and death. 

How much moral value for his practical life might not 
the dreamer have taken just from the knowledge of his 
dangerous lack of restraint! 

That is why, as physicians of the mind, we have to turn 
back to the ancient art of dream interpretation. We have 
adults to educate who no longer permit themselves to be 
guided, like children, by authority. We have to do with men 
and women whose way of life is, moreover, so individual that 
no counsellor, be he never so competent, could prescribe for 
them the uniquely right way. Therefore we have to teach 
a man to listen to his own nature speaking, so that he can 
understand from within himself what is going on. 

As far as the limits of a lecture make it possible, I hope to 
have given you a certain insight into the thought-world of 
analytical psychology. I, for my part, shall be satisfied if, 
from what I have said, you have gained something that 
will help you in your profession. 
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Lecture II 

Psychology is one of the youngest sciences. The name 
' psychology ’ has been in use for a long time, but it used 
to be only the title of a certain chapter of philosophy ; that 
chapter, namely, in which the philosophizer more or less laid 
down the law ^ to what the human soul had to be, according 
to the premises of his own particular philosophy. I remember, 
as a young student, I used to enjoy the privilege of hearing 
from one professor hew little was known about the real 
nature of the psychic process and from another, the precise 
nature of the psyche as a logical necessity. 

If one studies the origins of modem psychology, one is 
deeply impressed by the battle that early investigators had 
to wage against scholastic conceptions which threatened 
to overwhelm them completely. The almost overpowering 
tenacity of mediaeval dogmatism, and its opposition to the 
empirical method; the entrenched force of a priori assump¬ 
tions, and the naive acceptance of ideas solely because they 
had become sanctified through venerable age, naturally 
led the modem mind at last to a reaction. This was the 
materialistic period towards the end of the nineteenth century, 
from which we are not even yet fully liberated. The 
success of the empirical principle in natural science was so 
undeniable that the splendour of its victory extended even 
into materialistic philosophy, which, in reality, is more a 
psychological reaction than a justifiable scientific theory. 
Materialism was an exaggerated recoil from mediaeval 
ideahsm, and has nothing in common with the empirical 
method. 

Naturally, therefore, modem empirical psychology drew 
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its first breath in a mental atmosphere permeated by 
materialistic notions. It became a physiological psychology, 
thoroughly empirical in its experimental basis, viewing the 
psychic process exclusively from without, and chiefly in 
respect to its physiological manifestations. Such a state of 
things was entirely satisfactory, so long as psychology 
belonged to the department of philosophy or to that of the 
natrual sciences. So long as it was kept within the confines 
of the laboratory, psychology could re main purely experi¬ 
mental, and could regard the psychic process entirely from 
the outside. Thus instead of the old scholastic psychology 
we had a new psychology no less academical in its origins. 

But the tranquillity of the academic laboratory was soon 
to be disturbed by the demands of those who needed a psycho¬ 
logy for the purpose of applying it to human problems. 
These intruders were the doctors. The neurologist as wdl 
as the alienist is concerned with psychical disorders, and 
therefore feels the urgent need of a psychology applicable 
to these maladies. Quite independently of academical 
psychology’, medical men had already discovered an avenue to 
the human mind, and to a psychological treatment of its 
disorders. This was hyqmotism, which evolved out of what 
had been called ‘ mesmerism ’ in the latter part of the eighteenth 
centur)^ and ‘ animal magnetism ’ in the begiiming of the 
nineteenth. The development of hypnotism, represented 
by such names as Charcot and Bemheim, went on to a medical 
psychology represented by Pierre Janet. Another pupil 
of Charcot, Freud in Vienna, applied the hypnotic method at 
first very much in the same way as Janet, but he soon came 
to different results. \\Tiile Janet remained mostly experi¬ 
mental and descriptive, Freud went further and deeper into 
matters that seemed negligible to the medical science of those 
days ; namely, into the patient’s morbid phantasy and its 
acti\'ity in the subconscious strata of the mind. It would be 
unjust to imply that Janet had overlooked this; indeed, the 
contrary is the case. It is just his greatest merit that he 
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showed the existence and importance of subconscious processes 
in the psychic anatomy of nervous and mental disorders. 
Freud’s particular merit is not the discovery of the fact of 
subconscious activity, but the revealing of the true nature 
of those subconscious activities, and, above all, the working 
out of a practical method of bringing these hidden contents 
to light. 

Working independently, I had approached the problem 
of a practical psychology via the experimental laboratory, 
appl 5 dng chiefly the so-called association-method. As Freud 
made the patient’s morbid phantasy, previoufely neglected, 
his especial field of research, so I made a particular study of 
the reasons why the persons tested made certain mistakes 
in the course of the association-experiments. I discovered 
that these mistakes and failures on the part of the person 
tested were due to the operation of unconscious processes, 
which I called affective complexes. Having thus discovered 
practically the same psychological mechanisms as Freud, 
it was natural that I should become his pupil and collaborator 
during many years. While we agreed as to facts, I did not 
conceal my doubts r^arding the validity of his sex-theory ; 
and, on account of what seemed to me regrettable dogmatism 
on Freud’s part, I had to sever my way from his. My 
scientific conscience would not allow me to subscribe to an 
almost fanatical doctrine, based upon a one-sided and, 
therefore, false interpretation of the facts. 

While Freud shares the discovery of the importance of 
the unconscious in the causation and stn’cture of neuroses and 
psychoses, his great and unique merit, to my mind, lies in his 
discovery of a method of dream interpretation—or, rather 
let us say, in the courage of his attempt to open the secret 
doors of the dream. I do not believe that the last word about 
the dream has been said by Freud. But the discovery that 
the dream has a meaning, and that there exists an avenue 
to its understanding, is surely the foundation of this remark¬ 
able edifice called psycho-analysis. I do not wish to belittle 
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Freud in any way (as is sometimes assumed), but I should 
be glad if I could do justice to all who have stru^led with 
the great problems of medical psychology, and who have 
contributed the fruits of their life work, without which 
neither Freud nor myself would have been able to accomplish 
our tasks. Thus Pierre Janet, Auguste Ford, Theodor 
Flournoy, Morton Prince, Eugen Bleuler, deserve gratitude 
and remembrance whenever we speak of the origins of the 
new medical psychology. 

The insight we have obtained through the methods and 
theories of analytical psychology have revealed the 
remarkable fact that the functional neuroses, as well as many 
psychoses, are caused by unconscious psychic contents; and 
when we imderstand the nature of those contents we can 
also understand how the disease came about. The value of 
this discovery is as great as the discovery of the specific 
microbes of tuberculosis, or other common infectious diseases. 
Moreover, besides the strictly medical significance of analytical 
psychology, the psychology of the normal has been enormously 
enriched. The understanding of dreams has opened up an 
almost limitless vista of the devdopment of consdousness 
out of the remotest and darkest depths of the unconsdous, 
and the practical apphcation of the analytic method has 
enabled us to analyse and discriminate typical functions 
and attitudes in the conduct of the normal individual. In 
so far as psycho-analysis is a curative medical method, it 
concerns itself with abnormal cases and should be reserved 
for the physician. But dream psychology, studied for the 
fight it throws upon normal human conduct, will be of ever 
increasing interest to thoughtful people generally, and 
espedally to parents and teachers. Although the latter— 
if he be conscientious—ought in addition to have enough 
knowledge of pathology and analytical technique to recognize 
ordinary types of abnormality among children. Abnormality 
and disease are not far apart; and while the normal child 
is easier to understand it is the abnormal who most needs 
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to be understood and who of course is most often 
misunderstood. 

There are five groups of disorders of which every teacfier 
should be aware. 

First, the mentally defective child. The most frequent 
case is the idiot or imbecile, characterized chiefly by low 
intelligence and a general incapacity of understanding. 

The most obvious type is the phlegmatic, slow, dull, 
unemotional child. The less obvious and rarer type is the 
excitable, very active, and irritable child whose mental 
incapacity is as indubitable as that of the former class, though 
often markedly one-sided. From these congenital and 
practically incurable, though not ineducable, forms we must 
differentiate the child with arrested mental development. 
The latter's development is very slow, at times almost 
imperceptible, and it often needs the expert diagnosis of an 
experienced alienist to distinguish the trouble from idiocy. 
Very often such children react emotionally like imbeciles. 
I was once consulted about a boy six years old, who suffered 
from attacks of terrible rage, during which he destroyed 
his toys and menaced his nurse and his parents in an almost 
dangerous way. Moreover, he ‘ refused to speak ’, as his 
parents put it. He was a small child, well-fed, but impossibly 
suspicious, malicious, obstinate, and self-willed. Obviously 
he was idiotic, and was simply imable to speak. He never 
had learned. But his idiocy was not bad enough to explain 
his inability to speak. His general conduct pointed to a 
neurosis. Whenever a young child exhibits the symptoms 
of a neurosis, we should not waste too much time in exploring 
the child’s unconscious mind. We should begin our researches 
elsewhere, commencing with the mother; for almost invari¬ 
ably the parents are either the immediate cause of the child’s 
iieurosis, or they are at least the most important element 
in the neurosis. Thus in the case just mentioned, I found 
that the child was the only boy among several girls. The 
mother was a self-willed and very ambitious woman, and 
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when a doctor informed her that her only boy was a defective 
she took what he said as a piece of outrageous behaviour 
on the doctor’s part. She completely repressed the idea that 
her boy could be a failure. He simply had to be intelligent; 
and if he was stupid it must be because of an evil will and 
malicious obstinacy. Of course the boy learned far less than 
he would have done had he had the good luck to possess a 
reasonable mother: in fact, he learned nothing at all. And, 
moreover, he became precisely what his mother’s owp stubborn 
ambition attributed to him; namely, maliciously stubborn 
and ' bad ’. Quite misunderstood, and therefore isolated 
within himself, he developed his fits of rage out of sheer 
despair. I saw another boy of fourteen in much the samo 
family environment. He killed his stepfather with an axe 
during a paroxysm of rage. He also had been overstrained. 

Arrested mental development not infrequently occurs 
among first-born children, and among children of parents 
separated by psychic incompatibilities. It may also result 
from diseases of the mother during pregnancy, from pro¬ 
longed labour, giving rise to abnormal hsemorrhage and 
undue compression of the skull in delivery. Mentally 
arrested children, if not ruined by educational forcing, 
normally attain a full mental maturity in the course of time, 
though it may be later than with ordinary children. 

The second group comprises the morally defective children. 
In the case of moral insanity the disorder is as a rule con¬ 
genital, or due to organic destruction of parts of the brain 
by trauma or disease. Such cases are incurables. These 
children often become criminals. They are the ‘ bom 
criminals ’. 

From this group you should carefully distinguish the 
morally arrested child, the pathological, autoerotic type—using 
the word in the broad sense of-unhealthily self-centred, and 
not in a narrow sexual sense. These cases often show an 
almost imcaimy egotism and premature sex activity; in 
addition thev are imtruthful and unreliable, and almost 
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completely lacking in human feeling and love. Often these 
are illegitimate or adopted children, who have never Jpeen 
warmed and nourished by* the psychic atmosphere of a real 
father and mother. They suffer from the almost organic 
lack of something which every child needs as a vital necessity. 
Many children can adapt themselves to foster parents, but 
not all; and those who cannot, develop a most self-centred 
and ruthlessly egotistical attitude, with the unconscious 
purpose of getting some sort of satisfaction through them¬ 
selves in place of that which real parents might have given 
them. Such cases are by no means incurable. I saw a boy 
who violated his four year old sister when he himself was seven, 
who tried to kill his father when he was nine, but who at the 
age of eighteen was developing into satisfactory normality, 
despite a diagnosis of incurable moral insanity. 

The third group consists of epileptic children—un- 
fortimately not rare. It is of course easy to recognize a 
true epileptic attack; but what is called petit mal is often 
a most obscure and involved condition. For there are no 
obvious attacks, only very peculiar and often almost imper¬ 
ceptible alterations of consciousness which, nevertheless, 
lead eventually to the characteristic mentality of the epileptic, 
with his irritability, ferocity, greediness, his sticky senti¬ 
mentality, his pathological love of justice, his egotism, and 
his dire poverty of interests. It is of course impossible 
to make you acquainted with all the manifold forms of 
epileptic conditions ; but, in order to give you an idea of the 
symptomatology of such a case, I shall mention a young boy 
who began to behave strangely when he was about seven 
years old. The first thing to be noticed was that occasionally 
he used abruptly to disappear, later to be found hidden in the 
cellar or some dark comer of the attic. It was impossible 
to get him to explain why he ran away and hid so suddenly. 
Sometimes he would run hurriedly from his play and bury 
his face in his mother’s skirts. At first these things happened 
rarely, and no attention was paid to them. But when he 
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began to do the same thing in school, where he would suddenly 
leav^ his seat and run to the teacher, his family became 
alarmed. Nobody, however, thought of the possibility of 
serious disease. Occasionally, he also used to stop short 
for a few seconds in the course of his playing, or even in the 
midst of a sentence, without an explanation, and apparently 
without even knowing that the lapse had occurred. He 
developed a rather disagreeable and irritable character. 
Sometimes he had fits of rage, in one of which he threw a pair 
of scissors at his little sister with such force that one of 
the points pierced the bone of the skull just above the eyes, 
almost killing her. As the parents did not think of con¬ 
sulting an alienist, his disease remained unrecognized, and 
he was treated as a bad boy. In his twelfth year he had his 
first observed epileptic fit, and it was only then that his case 
was understood. Despite great difficulties I was able to 
find out from the boy that when he was about six he b^an 
to be seized with fits of panic terror, as if someone imseen were 
present. Soon he came to see a short man with a beard, 
a man he had never seen before, but whose features he could 
describe with great detail. This man appeared abruptly 
to him and frightened him so much that he ran away. It was 
quite difficult to discover why this man was so terrifying: 
the boy was obviously deeply disturbed about something, 
which he treated as a dreadful secret. It took me many hours 
to win his confidence, so that he would confess to me. Then 
he said, “ That man was trying to make me take something 
terrible from him. I can’t tell you what it was. It was 
awful I He came nearer and nearer, and insisted more 
and more that I must take it. But I was so frightened 
I always ran away. I did not take it.” As he said this 
he turned pale, and began to tremble with fear. When at 
last I succeeded in calming him down he said, " It was a sin. 

“ But what kind of sin ?” I asked. 

The boy stood up, looked suspiciously all about him, 
then almost whispered, ” It was murder.” 
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When he was nine years old, as I mentioned before, he 
had nearly killed his sister. Afterwards the attacks of fear 
continued, but the vision changed. The terrible man did 
not return. But the figine of a nun appeared, a sort of nurse. 
At first her face was veiled, but later unveiled, revealing a 
most terrifying expression, a pale, deathlike face. Between 
nine and twelve he was haunted by this figure. The fits of 
rage, despite increased irritability, ceased; but the manifest 
epileptic attacks began in their stead. Clearly the vision of 
the nurse meant the conversion of the incompatible criminal 
tendency, symbolized by the bearded man, into obvious 
disease. 

Occasionally such cases are still mainly functional, i.e. 
non-organic, so that something may be done for them through 
analytical treatment. That is why I have mentioned this case 
in some detail. It may show you what sort of things may 
be going on behind the scenes in a child’s mind. 

The fourth group is formed by the neurotic children. 
It is of course quite beyond the scope of a single lecture to 
give you even an approximate idea of the abundance of 
symptoms and forms of the neurosis of childhood. Anything 
may be found between abnormally naughty behaviour and 
fully declared hysterical states and paroxysms. The distur¬ 
bance can be apparently physical, as for instance hysterical 
fever or abnormally low temperature, spasms, lameness, pain, 
troubles of digestion and so on ; or it can be mental and moral, 
in the form of excitement or depression, lying, sexual perver¬ 
sions, stealing, and so forth. I remember a very young girl 
who had suffered from the most obstinate constipation since 
the first year of her life. She had already undergone every 
imaginable and unimaginable physical treatment. All had 
been useless, because the doctors had overlooked the one 
important factor in that child’s life, which was a psychical 
one, namely, her mother. When I saw the mother and 
realized that she was the effective cause, I suggested treatment 
for her, advising her at the same time to leave the child alone. 
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Somebody else replaced the mother, and the very next day 
the trouble was gone. The solution of this problem was 
simple. The girl was the youngest child, the pet of a neurotic 
mother. The mother embodied all her phobias in the chilrl ^ 
she surrounded her with so much care and anxiety tha t the 
girl was never free from a state of apprehension and tension. 
And such a condition is, as you know, most unfavourable 
for the peristaltic function. 

The fifth group comprises the various forms of insanity. 
Although such cases are not frequent among children, there 
are to be foimd at least the first stages of that morbid mental 
disposition that later on, after puberty, develops into dementia 
prcecox in all its manifold forms. As a rule these children 
show a strange and bizarre behaviour: they are incompre¬ 
hensible, often inaccessible, hypersensitive, shut in, emotionally 
abnormal in the sense of being either indifferent, or extremely 
explosive over trifling causes. 

I examined a boy of fourteen, in whom sexual activity 
had begun suddenly and somewhat prematurely in a rather 
disquieting way, disturbing his sleep and general health. 
The trouble began when the boy went to a dance where a 
certain girl refused to dance with him. He was very angry 
and left the dance. When he reached home he tried to learn 
his school lessons ; but he found that study was impossible 
on accoimt of an increasing and indescribable emotion in 
which fear, rage, and despair were combined. More and more 
this emotion took hold of him, until at last he ran out into 
the garden, where he rolled upon the ground in an almost 
unconscious condition. After a couple of hours the emotion 
passed and the sexual trouble began. This is a typical 
pathological emotion characteristic of children with a bad 
inheritance. There were several cases of dementia pracox 
in this boy’s family. 

It is my conviction that it is absolutely necessary for 
any teacher, who would like to apply the principles of 
analytical psychology in dealing with the children in his 
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charge, to gain first a knowledge of the psychopathology of 
childhood and of the dangers of such pathological conditions 
as I have mentioned. Unfortunately, there are books about 
psycho-analysis that give the reader the impression that it 
is all very simple, and that the best of results are to be 
obtained by any tiro. No competent ahenist can endorse 
such superficial notions, and no warning can be too emphatic 
against unskilled and frivolous attempts to analyse children. 
It is beyond question, that it is of the greatest value to the 
teacher to know what modem psychology has contributed 
to the understanding of the chUd-mind. But anyone who 
wishes to apply analytical methods to children should be 
thoroughly informed of the pathological conditions he may 
have to deal with. I must confess that I do not see how any¬ 
one, except a responsible physician, can dare to analyse 
children without a specialist’s assent and cooperation. 

For, to analyse a child is a most difhcult and delicate 
task. The conditions under which we have to work are 
altogether different from those that govern the analysis of 
adults. As I pointed out in my lecture at the Territet 
Congress, the child has a peculiar mentality. As its body 
during the embryonic period is a part of the mother’s body, 
so its mind is for many years a part of the parents’ mental 
atmosphere. This explains why so many neuroses of children 
are rather symptoms of the parents’ mental condition than 
a genuine disease of the child. Only a very httle of the 
child’s psychic life is independent: most of it is drawn directly 
from the parents. Such dependence is natural, and the 
natural growth of the child’s mind is injured by any dis¬ 
turbance of it. You can imagine that a premature and 
indelicate illumination of sexual facts, coming from a stranger, 
can have a disastrous effect upon a child’s relations with his 
parents. And such an effect is almost inevitable when you 
apply a strictly Freudian analysis, which—let it be .said most 
emphatically—is exclusively a sex-analysis, based upon the 
dogma that the relation of mother and child is necessarily 
sexual. 
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Of course any Freudian will assure you that he does not 
mean coarse sexuality, but ' psycho-sexuality'—an un¬ 
scientific and logically unjustifiable extension of a concept 
over an area of facts beyond the apphcabihty of sex 
terminology. A child’s regressive tendency can be designated 
an ‘incestuous craving for the mother’ only figuratively, 
just as the primitive mind can express almost anything by 
a sexual or any other metaphor, and just as we ourselves 
can designate any strong attachment to anything as a 
‘ maurriage ’. So too with the term ' CEdipus complex ’: 
this is merely figurative, a /aeon de parler, and should never 
be mistaken for a scientific term. The word ‘incest’ has 
a definite meaning, and designates a defihite thing, and may 
be apphed—though only metaphorically—to an adult who 
is psychically unable to link up his sexuality with its proper 
object. But to apply the same term to a child’s difficulties 
in the development of consciousness is worse than absurd. 

My statement does not deny that pathological sex- 
prematiirity exists. But such cases are decidedly morbid 
exceptions ; and nothing can justify the spreading of the 
concepts of pathology over the area of normal facts. As it 
is not justifiable to call blushing a skin disease, or joy a 
maniacal fit, so cruelty is not necessarily sadism, pleasure is 
not necessarily lust, and firmness is not necessarily sex- 
repression. 

In studying the history of the human mind one is impressed 
again and again by the fact that the growth of the mind is 
the widening of the range of consciousness, and that each 
step forward has been a most jjainful and laborious achieve¬ 
ment. One could almost say that nothing is more hateful 
to man than to give up even a particle of his unconsciousness. 
Ask those who have tried to introduce a new idea! Man— 
even the supposedly mature man—is deeply afraid of the 
unknown. The horror novi is one of the most striking elements 
of primitive life, and clearly is a normal brake upon 
adventuring. Why, then, should not a child hesitate to put its 
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foot forward into the unknown ? It is the too close adherence 
to the parents that is unnatural and morbid, because the 
child’s too great fear of the unknown is itself equally morbid. 
Therefore it is one-sided reasoning to say that hesitation in 
the advance is necessarily a sex-dependence on the parents. 
Often it may be simply a reculer pour tnieux sauter. 

Even in cases where children do exhibit sexual symptoms— 
where, in other words, the ' incestuous' tendency is obvious— 
I should advise careM examination of the parents’ mentality. 
One finds astonishing things: for instance, a father un¬ 
consciously in love with his own daughter, a mother uncon¬ 
sciously flirting with her own son, thus imparting under 
cover of unconsciousness their own adult emotions to their 
children, who, again unconsciously, act the parts attributed 
to them. Unless diseased, children play these strange and 
unnatural roles only when they are unconsciously forced into 
them by their parents’ attitude. Let me illustrate what I 
mean by a case. 

There was a family with four children, three daughters 
and one son. All four had been neurotic ever since child¬ 
hood. They showed many symptoms of neurosis even before 
puberty. I omit mmecessary details, as I propose to describe 
the fate of that family only in its outlines. 

The first daughter, when she was nineteen fell in love with 
a very nice and decent young man, and intended to marry 
him. Although she loved him very much, she never allowed 
him to kiss her. But at the same time, she became fascinated 
by an uneducated sensual man whom she did not respect 
at all. In fact, she despised him. Nevertheless she had 
sexual relations with him. After a couple of months she 
could no longer stand the tension, and she broke down with 
a very serious form of neurosis. 

The second daughter was rather flirtatious. She declined 
a serious offer of marriage when she was twenty-two. Then 
she began a strange career: she flirted particularly with 
married men, upsetting and seducing them whenever she could. 
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The son was a typical psychasthenic neurotic, a woman- 
hater who seriously planned never to marry, meanwhile 
clinging to his mother in the most sentimental way. 

The third daughter accepted an offer of marriage, then 
instantly fell into a very peculiar state of mental confusion 
with hallucinations. When, six weeks later, she came out 
of this state she decided to marry another man whom she 
already knew. Several months later she married this second 
man, and thereupon immediately fell in love with her 
husband’s best friend. He felt it, resisted the fact, and 
avoided being alone with her. But on one occasion, finding 
herself alone with him, she asked him to kiss her. Instead, 
he rather awkwardly made for the door, and escaped. There¬ 
upon she immediately became insane and had to be confined 
in an asylum, where she remained for two years. 

I was professionally engaged upon all four cases. The 
history of every case pointed back unmistakably to a secret 
of the mother. Eventually I learned the mother’s story. 
\Vhen she was a young wife she fell in love with her husband’s 
best friend, and he fell in love with her. They never confessed 
their love to each other, but kept at a safe and irreproachable 
distance. Thus it came about that the friend remained a 
bachelor and she remained with her husband, staying mainly 
for the sake of the children. Naturally such a condition 
could not fail to create a very morbid atmosphere in the home; 
and nothing influences children more than such background 
facts, of which no word is ever spoken. They have an 
absolutely contagious effect upon the attitude of the children. 
In this example the daughters imitated the mother’s attitude 
unconsciously, while the son compensated it by re ma i ning , 
as it were, an unconscious lover, with a compensatory conscious 
contempt of women. 

You can realize that, in actual practice, it is not quite 
simple to deal with such cases. It would be a great mistake 
to assume that a merely intellectual enlightenment could 
reheve the situation. There is no technique that could 
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blast away such heavy blocks. The outcome rests with each 
individual’s life philosophy and its supreme ideals, or upon 
its customary inadequacy, rather than upon any psycho¬ 
therapeutic technique. Because the treatment of every 
serious case leads into a supreme conflict beyond the efficacy 
of any technique whatever, nobody should play with analysis 
as with an easy tool. Those who write superficial and cheap 
books about the’ subject are either tmconscious of the far- 
reaching effects of analytical treatment, or else they are 
ignorant of the real nature of the human soul. 

ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 
Lecture III 

Scientific psychology has been either a physiological 
psychology, or else a rather unorganized accumulation of 
researches and observations concerning isolated facts and 
functions. Certainly Freud’s exaggerated sex-hypothesis 
has been a liberating push towards a psychology of psychic 
complexities. His work is really a psychology of the ramifica¬ 
tions of the sex-instinct in the human psyche. But despite 
the undeniable importance of sex, it should not be assumed 
that anything and everything depends upon that instinct. 
Such a broad hypothesis works like coloured spectacles 
which obliterate every other shade of colour so that you 
see only red. It is therefore a significant fact that Freud’s 
first pupil, Adler, made an entirely different hypothesis 
of equally wide applicability. The Freudians usually fail 
to recognize Adler's merits, as they make a fanatical creed 
of their sex-hypothesis. But dogmatism and fanaticism 
are always compensations for hidden doubt. ‘Religious 
persecutions take place only where heresy is a menace. 

There is no instinct in man that is not balanced by another 
instinct. Sex would be absolutely unchecked in man, if there 
were not a balancing factor in the form of an equally important 
instinct destined to counteract an unrestrained and therefore 
destructive functioning of the sex-instinct. As sex is a force 
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swaying man with compelling impulses, there is also a natural 
power of self-assertion and integration in him that helps 
him to resist any kind of emotional explosion. Even among 
primitive races we find severe restrictions put upon the sex- 
instinct as upon other instincts as well. Any restriction of 
the blind operation of the instinct of sex is derived from 
the instinct of self-preservation, which is practically Adler’s 
hj'pothesis. Unfortunately, Adler again goes too far, 
neglecting Freud’s point of view almost entirely, and thus 
falls into the same error of one-sidedness and exaggeration. 
His psychology is the psychology of the ramifications of the 
impulse of self-preservation in the human psyche. It is, 
I admit, no small undertaking to reconcile Freud and Adler, 
and I fully understand why, human nature being what it is, 
a definite, one-sided theory seems preferable to the ever- 
changing aspect of truth. But nevertheless we should 
be able to gaze steadfastly upon this changing face of truth; 
for otherwise we are no psychologists, but mere chemists of 
the psyche. We ought to be able to recognize and to admit 
that much in the psyche really depends on sex, at timpg 
even everything, but that at other times little depends on 
sex, and nearly everything comes imder the factor of self- 
preservation, or the power-instinct, as Adler calls it. Freud’s 
mistake, as weU as Adler’s, lies in this: each naively assumes 
the continuous operation of a single instinct, as though 
it were a chemical constituent, always there and always of 
the same quantity, like the two hydrogen atoms in water. 
If that were the case, certainly man would be sexual, as 
Freud says he is, and intent upon power, as Adler describes 
him. But m life one.of the two has to give way, as man 
cannot be both at the same time. That is, they act according 
to the principle; " dtg-toi que je m’y mette! ” The two 
theories would be irreconcilable if we were to regard the 
instincts as fixed elements in the compoimd called the psyche. 
But why should we view the pysyche as if it were a chemical 
body ? Everybody knows that instincts vary a great deal 
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in strength. At times sex is dominant, at other times self- 
assertion or some other instinct. That is the simple fact, 
but both explorers have completely overlooked it. When 
sex prevails, everything becomes sexualized, as everything 
then either expresses or serves the sexual purpose. When 
hunger prevails, practically everything has to be explained 
in terms of desire for food. Why do we say, ‘ Don’t take 
him seriously—it is his bad day ' ? Because we know that 
even a bad mood can alter a man's psychic reactions, at times 
most profoundly. A fortiori, this is even more the case when 
very powerfxil instincts are involved. Thus we can eaisily 
reconcile Freud with Adler when we consider the psyche 
not as a rigid and unalterable system, but as an extremely 
movable or fluid activity, changing kaleidoscopically in 
accordance with the predominant psychic content. In this 
way it may happen that we have to explain a certain individual 
on the basis of Freud’s theory before the wedding, and after¬ 
wards rather according to Adler, which common sense has 
done long ago. 

Such a reconciliation, however, leaves us in a rather dis¬ 
quieting situation. Instead of enjoying apparent security 
in a single so-called truth, we feel thrown out into an indefinite 
sea of ever-shifting basic conditions, where the helpless 
individual is tossed incessantly from change to change. 
To recognize the psyche’s protean life and constant meta¬ 
morphoses is to admit a truth less comfortable than a one¬ 
sided theory that stands secure in its rigidity. It makes 
the problems of psychology less simple. Yet we are liberated 
from the incubus of ‘ nothing but', which is the inevitable 
leitmotif of each one-sided view. As soon as the discussion 
becomes entangled with the problem of instinct, things become 
painfully intricate and involved. How shaU we discriminate 
instincts? How many instincts are there? What are 
instincts after all ? Thus you are involved in biological 
questions, and become more bewildered than ever. I should, 
therefore, advise restriction to the psychological sphere,’ 
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without any assumptions as to the nature of the underlying 
biological phenomena. Perhaps the day will dawn when the 
biologist, and maybe even the physiologist also, will shake 
hands with the psychologist at the point where those tunnels 
meet that each is digging through the mountain of the 
imknown. But that time has not yet come. In the mean¬ 
time, we should learn to become a little more modest in the 
face of psychological facts; instead of knowing exactly 
that certain things are ' nothing but ’ sexuality, or ‘ no thing 
but' will to power, we should take them more on their 
face value. Take,‘for instance, a religious experience. Can 
science be sure that there is no such thing as a religious 
instinct ? Can we safely assume that the religious 
phenomenon is always a secondary function, based upon the 
repression of sex ? Can anyone show us those ‘ normal ’ 
peoples or races which are free from such a foolish repression. 
But if it should chance that no one is able to point to that race, 
or at least to those tribes among whom religious phenomena 
are entirely absent, then I really do not know whence one 
derives a justification for the assumption that the reli^ous 
phenomenon is ‘ nothing but ’ a repression of sex ? And, 
moreover, has not history provided us with plenty of instances 
in which sex is even an integral part of the religious 
experience ? So is it with art, which also is attributed to 
sexual repression, although even animals have aesthetic 
and artistic instincts. This ridiculous and almost patho¬ 
logical exaggeration of the importance of sex is in itself 
a symptom of a contemporaneous mental disturbance, which 
chiefly consists in the fact that our time has not a correct 
appreciation of sex. But whenever an important instinct 
has been undervalued, an abnormal over-valuation is bound 
to foUow. And the more the under-valuation has been 
unjust, the more the subsequent over-valuation will be 
unsound. As a matter of fact, no moral condemnation 
could make sex seem so repulsive and disgusting as the 
obscenity and blindfold stupidity of the Freudian literature. 
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rt amounts to nothing less than a renewed and still mure 
formidable depreciation of sex ; and its intellectual crudeness 
makes scientific toleration superfluous. Thus, probably 
very much against the personal aspirations of Freud himself, 
his school is carrying on the work of repression in a most 
eflScient way. Before Freud, nothing was allowed to be sexual; 
now ever5fthing is nothing but sexual. If those who call 
themselves disciples of Freud were capable of a reasonable, 
and therefore decent, appreciation of the sex-factor, they 
certaiiJy would not so depreciate it. But unconsciously 
they are afraid of the tremendous importance and over¬ 
whelming power of instinct, and hope to cut it down by 
intellectual defamation. Immense damage is done to the 
feelings through the Freudian doctrine, while it is just through 
decent feeling, and through this alone, that w'e can hope to 
advance towards the solution of the sex-problem. The sex- 
problem is one of the mental diseases of our time, and just 
because it is a disease we should not allow its sick phantasies 
to blindfold the eyes of science. The fact that we are some¬ 
how wrong in our present judgment of sex should not cloud 
our minds to such an extent that we see nothing but sex, 
and drag down every beauty and every value into the mire 
of perverted phantasy, though it is well to acknowledge the 
fact, that our actual mentahty is somewhere wrong concerning 
the sex-problem. To impute to the whole world our 

specifically western neurosis is more than ridiculous; it is 
insane. 

I ^ sorry that I have to defend science against the 
intrusion of a mass-neurosis. But you know as well as I 
do how great is the confusion of minds in these days. It 
IS so great that even well-meaning people believe it to be 
tiieir duty to talk of sex incessantly, and even to their children, 
m order to avoid repression. Analytical psychology has 
really nothmg in common with all that. It is simply con¬ 
fined with complex mental phenomena and their mani¬ 
festations m conduct. On the one side, like any other science. 
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it reduces complexity to its primitive origin or elements, 
though it refrains from an encroachment jipon the field of 
biology. On the other side, in harmony with the essentially 
purposive structure of the psyche, it tries to imderstand 
the psyche’s creative fimctioning. The reductive or strictly 
analytical part has the task of establishing the principles 
of the structure of the human mind, and also of selecting a 
suitable terminology. The synthetic or constructive part 
tries to reconstruct conceptually the functioning of mental 
complexities. 

The difference between this and any former psychology 
lies in the fact that analytical psychology does not avoid 
dealing with admittedly complex mental phenomena, such 
as the four main functions of orientation: thinking, feeling, 
intuition, and sensation. We admit that we do not know 
what these functions really are. We should like very much 
to know into what primitive elements feeling, for instance, 
could be resolved. But despite our ignorance of ultimate 
principles, we deal with these functions as if they were clearly 
definable organs of the mind. Another difference is the 
method of investigation. We have no academic laboratory. 
Our laboratory is the world. Our tests are real events of 
daily human life and the persons we test are our patients, 
relatives, friends, and—last but not least—ourselves. There 
are no needlepricks, artificial shocks, surjMise-lights, or any 
of the manifold paraphernalia of laboratory experiment; 
but there are the pains and joys, the terrors and achievements 
of real life that provide us with our material. 

Our method is the understanding of life as represented 
in the psyche of men. What we learn through understanding 
not—it is my sincere hope—^petrify into the form of an 
intellectual theory, but will become a tool which, through 
practical apphcation, will improve its quahties so that it 
can serve its purpose as ideally as possible. The adjustment 
of human conduct is its purpose. Thus analytical psychology 
is eminentiy practical. It does not investigate for the sake 
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of investigation, but for the very immediate purpose of giving 
help. That is its striking pecuharity. We could as well 
say that abstract science is its by-product, not its main 
purpose, which is again a great difference from what one 
understands by an academic science. 

It is obvious that the purpose and innermost meaning of 
this new psychology is medical as well as educational, and 
therefore it must be as individual and as experimental as 
possible. The investigation of truth begins with each case 
anew, because any living truth is individual and not to be 
derived from any previously established formula. Each 
individual is an experiment of everchanging life, and an 
attempt at a new solution or new adaptation. We miss 
the most important values of an individual psyche when 
we interpret it on the basis of any fixed theory, no matter 
how customary and accepted the theory may be. To the 
doctor this means the individual study of every case, to the 
teacher, the individual study of every pupil. I do not mean 
to say that you should begin each investigation from the 
very bottom. Inasmuch as you already understand, you 
need no investigation. I speak of understanding only in so 
far as your patient or your child can agree with your inter¬ 
pretation ; understanding that goes beyond the capacity of 
your hearer is an unsafe business for both. It might be 
relatively safe with a child, but with an adult of a certain 
mental maturity it surely is not. In any case of disagreement 
you must be ready to drop all your theories for the one 
purpose of finding the truth. As the truth is often hidden 
from the patient as much as from you, different techniques 
have been evolved, to open up any avenue to the unknown 
psychic contents. I say ‘ unknown ’ intentionally ; I do 
not say ‘ repressed ’ because I think it is altogether wrong to 
assume that whenever a content is unknown it is necessarily 
repressed. The analyst therefore who tries to assume the 
r 61 e of one who has foreknowledge of the patient's unknown 
psychic contents is making a serious mistake. Such an 
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assumption anticipates the patient and will most likely 
suppress the truth in him. In any event, anticipation takes 
the wind out of his sails, and he naturally comes to prefer 
hearing his truth from you. But thus nobody gains. More¬ 
over, you undermine the patient’s mental mdependence, 
a most precious quality that should on no account be injured. 
One really cannot be careful enough, as people are most 
incredibly eager to get rid of themselves, enslaving themselves 
to strange gods as soon as occasion offers. 

There are four methods of investigating the unknown in 
a patient: 

1. The first and simplest method is the association 
method. I do not think I need go into details, for this 
method has been known for twenty years. Its principle is 
.the finding out of the main complexes through irregularities 
in responding to selected stimulus-words. As an intro¬ 
duction to mraital analysis, and to the knowledge of the 
symptomatology of complexes, the method is to be recom¬ 
mended for a beginner. You will find the necessary details 
in my book, Studies in Word Association. 

2. The second method of symptom analysis has a merely 
historical value and was given up by Freud, its originator, 
long ago. By means of hypnotic suggestion the attempt was 
made to get the patient to reproduce the memories under¬ 
lying certain pathological symptoms. The method works 
very well in all those cases where a shock, a psychic wound 
or trauma, is the chief cause of the neurosis. It was on this 
method that Freud founded his earlier trauma-theory of 
hysteria. But since most of the cases of hysteria are not 
of traumatic origin, this theory was soon discarded along with 
its method of investigation. In a case of shock, the method 
ran have a therapeutic effect through the so-called ‘ abreaction 
of the traumatic contents. During and after the war this 
method has been of use in the treatment of shell-shock and 
similar troubles. 

3. The third method of anamnestic analysis is of greater 
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importance, both as a method of investigation and of 
therapeutics. It practically consists in a careftil anamnesis, 
or reconstruction of the historical development of a neurosis. 
The material you get in this way is a series of facts, more 
or less connected, according to the patient’s ability to recall 
the incidents of the story. He naturally omits many details 
which either seem unimportant to him, or which he has 
forgotten altogether. The experienced analyst, knowing 
the general course of neurotic development, puts questions 
to the patient by the aid of which some of the gaps can be 
filled up. Often such a procedure alone can be of great 
practical value, as it enables the patient to understand 
the main features of his neurosis, and this prepares him for 
an eventual decisive change of attitude. It is, of course, 
unavoidable as well as indispensable that the analyst does 
not only question, but that he gives certain hints and explana¬ 
tions in order to point out the important coimexions of which 
the patient is obviously unconscious. WTiile acting as an 
ofl&cer in the Swiss Army Medical Corps, I often had occasion 
to apply this kind of analytical method. For instance, 
a recruit nineteen years old reported sick with pains in the 
back. When I saw the young man he told me at once that 
he suffered from inflammation of the kidneys, and that the 
pain came from that malady. I asked him how he was able 
to diagnose his illness so definitely, whereupon he said that 
an rmcle of his had the same trouble and the same pains in 
the back. But further e.xammation revealed no sign of any 
organic disease whatever. It was obviously a neurosis. 
I went into a careful investigation of the boy's recollections. 
The most important facts were that he had lost both his 
parents at a rather early age, and that he lived with the 
uncle he had just mentioned. The uncle was his dearly- 
loved foster-father. The day before he reported sick, he 
had received a letter from the uncle, telling him that he was 
laid up again on account of his Bright’s disease. The letter 
affected him unpleasantly and he had thrown it away at once, 
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without realizing the true character of the emotion he was 
thus trying to suppress. This emotion was really anxiety, 
a great fear that his foster-father might die, recalling his grief 
at the loss of his parents. When this unknown dread had 
been brought to the surface, the boy relieved his feelings 
by crying, with the result that the next morning he joined 
the r anks again. Here was an identification with the uncle, 
made manifest by careful anamnesis. The realization of 
the suppressed emotion had a therapeutic efiect. 

A similar case was that of a boy, who for weeks before 
I saw him had been \mder medical treatment for stomach 
trouble. I suspected that he was neurotic. The anamnesis 
revealed the fact that his trouble had b^un when he heard 
the news that his aunt, who was like a mother to him, had 
to undergo an operation for cancer of the stomach. Such 
ample cases of neurosis are quite frequent, and are very 
often accessible to this anamnestic analysis, the doctor adding 
some good advice, or a suggestion, or an admonition, after 
bringing about the conscious realization. 

This is the best practical method for the treatment oi 
neurotic children. With children you cannot very weft 
go into the unconscious through dream-analysis. In most 
ca<^s you simply have to remove certain obstacles, which 
can be done without much technical analysis. Generally, 
the neurosis of a child would be a very simple matter if there 
were not the almost invariable connexion of the child's 
neurosis with a wrong attitude of the parents. This com¬ 
plication supports the child’s neurosis ag a i n st all therapeutic 
attempts. 

4. The fourth method is the analysis of the unconscious. 
Despite the fact that anamnestic analysis can reveal certain 
facts of which the patient is unconscious, it is not what its 
originator would have called ‘ psycho-analysis . As a 
matter of fact, there is a remarkable difference between the 
two methods. The anamnestic method, as I pointed out, deals 
with consdoiis contents, or contents ready for reproduction, 
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while the analysis of the unconscious begins only when 
the reproducible materials are exhausted. I beg to point 
out that I do not call this fourth method ‘ psycho-analysis 
as I wish to leave this term entirely to the Freudians. What 
they iinderstand by psycho-analysis is really sex-analysis. 
It is not merely a method, but a method dogmatically connected 
with, and based upon Freud’s sex-theory. When Freud 
pubhcly declared that only what he called psycho-analysis 
was psycho-analysis, I had to separate my way from his, as 
I was unable to endorse his sex-theory. That is also the 
reason why I prefer to speak of this method as analysis 
of the unconscious. As I have just said, this method can be 
applied properly only when the conscious materials are exhausted. 
By this I mean that an analysis of the imconscious is possible 
only after the conscioris materials have been exhaustively 
dealt with. The anamnestic method is really an introduction 
to the analysis of the unconscious. Through a careful 
examination of the patient’s conscious you become acquainted 
with him, and you establish what the old hypnotists called 
‘ rapport ’ with him. The personal rapport is of absolutely 
prime importance : it forms the only basis from which it 
is safe to tackle the unconscious. This is a fact very frequently 
neglected, and when neglected, it becomes the source of 
all the bad effects and dangers of the method. It is exactly 
like sepsis in surgery. Even the most experienced judge of 
human psychology cannot possibly know the psyche of another 
individual; and so he must depend upon goodwill, i.e, the 
good rapport with the patient, who has to inform the analyst 
when something goes astray. Of course, if you base your 
analysis upon a fixed dogma that the human mind is so-and-so, 
and that a neurosis is ‘ nothing but ’ this-or-that, you make 
your task very easy—altogether too easy, as you are most 
likely to pass by your patient’s real mentality or to trample 
down his individuality. In the former case you have no 
effect at all, and in the latter a bad one. I have seen a good 
many patients injured by so-called ‘ psycho-analysis ’. 
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Without exception it was from the lack of rapport that the 
evil took its origin. It is only the most scrupulous observation 
of this rule that can prevent unforeseen catastrophies. As 
long as you feel the human contact, the atmosphere of mutual 
confidence, there is no danger ; even if you have to face the 
terror of insanity, or the menace of death, there is still that 
sphere of human trust, that certainty of understanding and 
of being understood, that behef that both will persist, no 
matter how dark the way. It is by no means simple to 
establish such a rapport, and you cannot achieve it except 
by a careful comparison of your conscious standards. Mental 
resistance or mistrust on either side is a bad beginning. 
Whenever I discover the slightest trace of mistrust or 
resistance, I take it very seriously into consideration, in order 
to give the patient a chance to re-establish his rapport. 
The patient should always have a firm basis in his conscious 
relationship with his analyst, who in turn absolutely needs 
the rapport in order to Toe sufficiently informed about the 
patient’s actual consciousness. He needs this knowledge 
for very practical reasons. Without it, he would not be able 
to understand his patient’s dreams correctly. .Therefore, 
not only in the beginning, but during the vhole course of an 
analysis the personal rapport has to be the main object of 
observation, as it is the personal rapport that prevents 
very disagreeable surprises, as well as decidedly fatal issues. 
And not only that, the rapport is, above all else, the medium 
through which the analyst and the patient come into mental 
and spiritual contact. The patient gains confidence in the 
analyst through the rapport, and so is enabled to make the 
analyst’s psychic values his own. He suns himself, as it 
were, in the analyst’s commonsense, poise, and normality, 
I want to give you an illustration. A young man of 
about thirty, ob\dously clever and very intellectual, came to 
me, not for treatment (as he said), but only in order to ask 
me one question. He gave me a rather voluminous manu¬ 
script, which, he said, contained the history and analysis 
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of his case. He called it a compulsion neurosis—quite 
correctly, as I saw when I read the document. It was a 
sort of anal 3 rtical autobiography, most intelligently worked 
out, and showing really remarkable introspection. It was 
a scientific paper, based upon wide reading and accurate 
self-observation. I congratulated him upon his achieve¬ 
ment, and asked him what he had really come for. He said, 
"Well, you have read what I have written. Can you tell 
me why, with all my insight, I am still as neurotic as ever ? 
According to the theory, having recalled even my earhest 
experiences, I should now be cured. I have read of many 
people who, with infini tely less insight than I have, neverthe¬ 
less were cured. Why should I be an exception ? 
Please tell me what it is that I have overlooked, or still 
repress." 

I was somewhat nonpliissed, and admitted that, at the 
moment, I could see no immediate explanation of why his 
really marvellous introspection had not touched his neurosis. 
" But,” I said, " allow me to ask you for more information 
about yourself personally." " With pleasure,” he answered. 
So I went on, " Just a little while ago you mentioned that 
you passed the winter in Nice, and the summer in the 
Engadine. I assume you are the son of wealthy parents." 

" Oh no,” he said, " they are not wealthy at all.” 

" Then probably you have made your money yourself ? ” 

" No,” he replied smilin gly 

" But, how is it then ? ” I asked with some hesitation. 

" Oh, that does not matter,” he said, ” I got the money 
from a woman; she is thirty-six, a teacher in a public school. 
It’s a liaison, you know,” he added. 

" Don’t you think,” I said, " that the fact that you are 
financially supported by a poor woman might be one of the 
reasons why you are not yet cured ? ” 

But he laughed at what he called my " absurd moral 
intimation ” which, according to his idea, had nothing to do 
with the structure of his neurosis. 
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" Moreover,” he said, ” I have discussed this point with 
her, and we both agreed that it did not matter.” 

Then I said: ” You assume then that, on account of the 
fact of having discussed the situation, the other fact of being 
supported by a poor woman is entirely abolished ? I assume 
you have not talked her money out of your pocket ? ” Where¬ 
upon he indignantly rose and left the room. He is one of 
those many people who believe that morality has nothing 
to do with psychology, and that an intentional sin is no sin, 
inasmuch as it has been intellectually rationalized. Obviously I 
had to inform my patient of my views. If we could have agreed 
upon them, we could have worked together. But if we had 
started by ignoring the impossible basis of his actual life, 
our work would have been useless. With such views only 
a criminal can adapt to hie. But this patient was not 
c rimin al, he was only a modem intellectual. I believe firmly 
in the power and the dignity of the intellect, but feeling 
values count for something too. They are not mere infan tile 
resistances. This example shows you how dedsive a factor 
the rapport is. 

When the ananuestic stage of analysis is past, which is 
when all the conscious material—^reminiscences, questions, 
doubts, conscious resistances, and so on—are sufficiently 
dealt with, then one can proceed to the analysis of the un¬ 
conscious. With this one really enters a new sphere. From 
now on we are concerned immediately with this new sphere, 
with the living psychic process, namely, with the dreams the 
imconscious produces. 

Dreams are neither merely reproductions of the memories 
of the past, nor abstractions from experiences. They are 
the unsophisticated manifestations of the imconscious creative 
activity. Thus Freud’s theory that dreams are wish-fulfil¬ 
ments fits in to a certain extent with the nature of a dream, 
though not completely, accordmg to my idea. What I 
have seen of dreams has made me r^ard the dream as a 
comoensation-function, rather than as a wish-fulfilment. 
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It is quite intelligible that when one ceases consciously to 
consider a problem, as a rule with negative result, hitherto 
unconscious potentialities begin to be animated, and these 
are the producers of dreams. I will give you an illustration : 
a woman fifty-four years old, but comparatively youthful 
in appearance, consulted me about her neurosis, which had 
begun about one year after her husband’s death twelve years 
before. She suffered from a great many phobias. Of course 
she had a long tale to tell, from which I select only the facts 
that, since her husband’s death, she had Uved in her beautiful 
country home alone, her only son having lived abroad for 
several years. She was a narrow-minded, only superficially 
educated woman, who had learned practically nothing in the 
last forty years. Her ideals and convictions belonged to the 
famous period of 1870-80. She was a loyal widow, hving, 
to the best of her ability, as though her dead husband were 
only temporarily absent. She could not understand in the 
least what the reason for her phobias could be ; certainly it 
was no moral question, as she was a respectable member of 
the church ! Such people as a rule believe in physical causes 
only—phobias have to do with the heart, the lungs, or the 
stomach. Strangely enough the doctors had found nothing 
wrong with these organs ! Thus we came to an impasse, and 
I told her that from now on we should try to see what her 
dreams had to contribute to her problem. The dreams were 
of the snapshot character: a gramophone placing a love 
song; herself as a young girl, just engaged ; her husband a 
doctor; and so on. Very clearly it was the problem of a 
second marriage. In the discussion of this problem I was 
very careful not to call such dreams ‘ wish-fulfilments ’, as 
the patient was already too much inclined to say of her 
dreams, “ Oh yes, they are nothing but phantasies. One. 
dreams such foolish stuff! ” It was very important that 
she should seriously consider the fact that this was her 
problem. Her dreams were serious and purposeful, and had 
to be added to the other contents of consciousness, in order 
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to balance her blind and one-sided conscious attitude. This 
is a typical example of the compensatory function of dreams. 

It is quite obvious that the analyst needs a fair knowledge 
of the patient’s conscious attitude, else he has no foundation 
for a correct interpretation. The significance of the dreams 
is always relative to the attitude of the conscious. In the 
case just given it is of course easy to see what such dreams 
mean. But if a young girl, just engaged, had such dreams 
(as she easily might) it is certain that their meaning would 
be quite different. The analyst, therefore, always needs 
very good imderstanding of the patient’s conscious, as it 
may even be that such dreams occur, and yet mean just the 
contrary of what they seem to suggest. Usually, it is almost 
impossible to interpret ordinary dreams without personal 
acquaintance with the dreamer. But nevertheless there are 
occasionally fairly readable dreams, particularly with persons 
who are entirely unaware of the existence of dream-interpreta¬ 
tion. Once while travelling I was given a seat in a dining-car 
with two strangers. The one was a fine looking old gentle¬ 
man, and the other was a middle-aged man, apparently very 
intelligent. From their conversation I gathered that they 
were m i l itary men, presumably an old general md his adjutant. 
After a long silence, the old man suddenly said to his com¬ 
panion : 

" Isn't it odd what you dream sometimes ? I had a strange 
dream last night. I dreamt I stood in the r ank and file with 
many young officers, and our commander-in-chief was 
questioning us. Eventually he came to me, but instead of 
a technical question he asked me for a definition of the 
beautiful. I tried in vain to find a satisfactory answer, and 
I felt most painfully ashamed when the commander went 
on to the next man, who was a very young major, and asked 
him the same question. This man at once gave a very good 
answer, just the one I should have given if I had not been 
unable to find it. This was such a shock to me that 
I woke up.” Then he added suddenly, and unexpectedly 
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addressing me: “Do you suppose that dreams could have 
a meaning ? ” 

“ Well/’ I said, " there are certain, meaningfxil dreams.” 

“ But what do you suppose such a dream could mean ? ” 
he asked sharply, with a certain nervous twitch in his face. 
I said; 

“ Did you notice an 5 rthing in particular about this young 
major ? What did he look like ? ” 

“ He looked like myself, when I was still a young major,” 
said he. 

“ Well then,” I said, " it looks as if you had forgotten or 
lost something of which you were still capable when you 
were a yoimg major. Apparently the dream calls your 
attention to it.” 

He thought awhile, then he burst out, “ That’s it, you have 
it! When I was a young major, I was interested in the fine 
arts, but afterwards my interest was swamped in an ever- 
increasing flood of routine work.” Then he kept absolutely 
silent, and nothing more was said. After dinner I had a 
chance to converse with the man whom I took to be the 
adjutant. He confirmed my guess at the old man’s rank 
and he told me, moreover, that I had obviously touched a 
sore spot, as the general was known and feared as a red-tapist 
who meddled in even trifling matters with which he should 
not interfere. 

For the general attitude of this man it certainly would 
have been better if he had kept and cultivated some outside 
interests, in order not to be drowned in mere routine which 
was neither in his own interest nor in that of his calling. 

If I had analj^ed this ofl&cer, I should have shown him 
that it would be a wise course to assimilate the dream allegory. 
He thus Mfould have been enabled to see his mistake, and to 
correct it. Dreams are of inestimable value in this respect 
if you can keep away from any theoretical prejudice, as for 
instance, that they must always have a sexual significance, 
or other morally incompatible contents. You even defeat your 
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own purpose by such theoretical anticipations, and you 
arouse unnecessary resistances in the patient. I do not mean 
to deny that there are plenty of dreams with sexual contents, 
but they occur only with people in whom the sex-problem is, 
either permanently or temporarily, predominant. You know, 
for instance, that when one is h\mgry one often dreams of 
meals, and to explain this otherwise than by hunger would 
be ridiculous. Any instinct or tendency can be predominant 
at certain times and can appear accordingly m the dreams. 

The material you have to work with in the analysis of the 
unconscious does not consist of dreams only. There are 
products of the unconscious which one calls phantasies. Those 
phantasies which are forms of imaginative activity, are either 
products of day-dreaming or reverie, or else they are perceived 
by intuition as a sort of vision or inspiration. You can analyse 
them in the same way as you analyse dreams. There are two 
ways of interpreting which you apply according to the nature 
of the case under treatment. First, there is the so-called 
reductive method. Its main purpose is to find out the elemen¬ 
tary instinctive impulses underlying the dream. Take as an 
example the dreams of the elderly woman I mentioned just 
now. Surely in that case it is most important that the 
dreamer should see and understand the underlying instinctive 
content. This she must do because she has repressed the 
realization of the sex-instinct. In the case of the old general, 
however, it would be rather artificial to speak of repression, 
as it is quite unlikely that he repressed his interest in the 
fine arts. He rather drifted away from them in the purse 
of time. The dream interpretation in his case had a constructive 
purpose, as the dream was trying to add something to his 
conscious attitude, rounding it out as it were. But in the case 
of the lady the understanding of the sex-factor will have an 
almost caustic effect on her conscious, very old-fashioned, 
and narrow-minded ideals. 

Thus we apply a method chiefly reductive in all cases of 
morbid or otherwise foolish sunerstructures in the conscious. 
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Concerning such things you may say ‘ nothing but On the 
other hand, we must apply a constructive method in all 
those where the conscious attitude is more or less normal, 
but capable of greater development and refinement. In such 
o a<y<; you need only build up, since pulling down would mean 
useless destruction. When you interpret reductively you 
treat the symbol very much in the way that Freud pointed 
out. But in applying the constructive method you follow 
just the opposite course. Take, for instance, the serpent 
symbol, frequent in mythology and in dreams. Reductively, 
it is nothing but a disguise of the membrum virile ; con¬ 
structively it can mean anything else, chiefly danger, as man 
(like the monkey and the horse) has an instinctive fear of 
snakes. I had a woman patient who constantly dreamt of 
snakes for days before she was laid up with an organic malady. 
It seems to me that most people who are afraid of the sex- 
instinct are especially likely to dream of the male sex organ 
under the disguise of the snake. I have often found the serpent 
symbol to be a direct expression of fear. And fear is, as 
you know, an elementary affect which cannot be reduced 
to sex. 

Reduction l^ds to the historical or biological foundations, 
construction leads to the understanding of the purpose of a 
symbol. Blind and one-sided reduction can do great harm 
through depredation and destruction of vital values. Indis¬ 
criminate construction can end in foolish and superstitious 
phantasies equally injurious to the patient. To decide when 
to apply the one or the other method rests with the analyst's 
skill and experience. Practical medicine is, and has always 
been an art, and the same is true of practical analysis. True 
art is creation, and creation is beyond ail theories. That is 
why I say to any beginner: Learn your theories as well as 
you can, but put them aside when you touch the miracle 
of the living soul. Not theories, but your own creative 
individuality alone must dedde. 
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Lecture IV 

Through the analysis and interpretation of dreams and 
phantasies we try to understand the tendencies of the uncon¬ 
scious. When I say “tendencies of the unconscious” it 
sounds almost like a personification of the unconscious ; that 
is, as if the unconscious were an autonomous factor centred 
in itself. But from a scientific point of view the unconscious 
is simply a quality of various psychic phenomena. One 
cannot even say what these phenomena are, and whether they 
are usually unconscious or not; for anything may be or can 
become unconscious. Anything you forget, anything from 
which you divert your attention until it is forgotten becomes 
unconscious. Anything in general that loses a certain energic 
intensity becomes subliminal. When you add to your lost 
memories the many subliminal sense perceptions, the many 
subliminal and half-subliminal thoughts and feelings, then 
you get some idea of the upper layers of the imconscious. 
Such is the material you have to deal with in practical anal ysis 
Some of these unconscious contents have the special quality 
of being actively repressed by the conscious. Through a 
more or less wilful act of diversion of attention from certain 
conscious contents, and through an active resistance against 
them, they are eventually expelled from consciousness. A 
continuous resistant mood of the conscious keeps those 
activated contents artificially below the threshold of con¬ 
sciousness. This particular case is a r^ular occurrence in 
hysteria. It is the beginning of the dissociation of the person¬ 
ality which is one of the conspicuous featmes of a serious case 
of hysteria. Despite the fact that repressions also occur in a 
more or less normal mentality, the absolute loss of repressed 
memories is pathological even when it occurs in an otherwise 
normal mind. The repression (or rather suppression as I 
would prefer to call it) is in itself a normal process which 
we use every day. Whenever you divert your attention in 
order to concentrate it upon another subject, you have to 
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suppress the former contents of consciousness. And wh'en 
you cannot lose sight of them you are unable to change your 
subject. Normally you can go back to them at any time, 
they remain reproducible. If they cannot be recalled, it may 
be a ease of repression. If so, there must be some conscious 
interest that makes forgetting desirable. But, on the other 
hand, it might be a case of simple forgetting, which invariably 
happens when such contents are only loosely connected wth 
other conscious contents. Normal forgetting is by far the 
most frequent process, while repression is an artificial loss of 
memory, an autohypnotic amnesia. It is not, according to 
my opinion, justifiable to assume that the unconscious consists 
of repressed materials only, or even chiefly. Think of the 
logical results of the assumption that the unconscious consists 
of repressed materials only ! Then you need only to remove 
certain conscious resistances to make the lost memories again 
conscious; and through this procedure the imconscious 
would be completely deflated, so that it would collapse and 
cease to exist! More than once have I heard such naiveties. 

It is true that repressed memories are very impressive 
contents of the imconscious, but to derive the nature of the 
total unconscious from the exceptional fact of repression 
would be quite arbitrary. You cannot envisage healthy hfe 
through the eyes of a pathologist. 

The re|jression-theory of the unconscious is quite 
inadequate to explain its real nature, as it is based upon 
abnormal facts. The same thing that has happened to the 
concept of repression has occurred to the sex-theory ; it has 
been exaggerated out of all proportion. As early as 1904 I had 
objected to the abuse of this term. Freud has never taken 
into account the fact that even important contents can dis¬ 
appear from consciousness without the slightest trace of 
repression. They automatically vanish, very much to the 
individual s distress, and not at all on account of a conscious 
mterest that rejoices over the loss. I do not speak of normal 
forgetting which is only a very natural leakage of energic 
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intensity, but I am thinking particularly of those ra ses in 
which a previously imconscious process begins to have an 
attractive influence on the conscious. In such a condition, 
any conscious contents analogous to the underling un¬ 
conscious content are liable to disappear suddenly, not by 
repression from above, but by attraction from below. One 
may even discover certain contents that were before entirely 
unconscious through the existence of what we might call 
‘ holes ’ in the conscious. You cannot call such cases 
‘ repressions It would be better to call them ‘ eclipses 
Naturally if you assume that the xmconscious chiefly consists 
of repressions, then you cannot imagine any creative activity 
in the unconscious ; and you logically arrive at the conclusion 
that ' eclipses ’ are nothing but secondary efiects following 
a repression. But then you must also conclude that anything 
which the unconscious produces is no thing but a result of 
repression. Thus you arrive at the well-known Freudian 
absurdity: art and religion are no thin g but substitutes for 
repressed infantile sexuality. It is asto nishing how fairly 
intelligent people can qmbble over such sophistical nonsense. 
Apply this logic to any human invention which admittedly 
takes its origin in creative fantasy. Take, for instance, the 
notion of primitives first taking shelter under bushes and 
trees. Then they began to repress something, either the idea 
of their rather humid and airy abodes, or perhaps their 
infantile sexuahty. Thus they found themselves lackmg in a 
certain satisfaction, and they sought to gratify it in building 
huts. Thiis it comes about that Westminster Abbey is 
nothing but a repressed infantile longing for a bush shelter. 
Only one does not understand how it came about that the 
primitive man, when he had such a longing for his dwelling- 
hole, could ever make up his min d to such a foolish substitution. 

Why can we not simply admit as, moreover, experience 
shows us everyday to be the case, that the unconscious is a 
living, and therefore creative, process, and that it does not 
need any pathological repression to release its creative 
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function! As a matter of fact, neurosis and morbidity are 
proportionate to the degree of genuine repression. Ought 
we really to assume that all the beauty and grandeur of the 
works of ma n are nothing but poor substitutes for infantile 
primitiveness? Is there any reason why the Freudians 
should not take their own creed as such a neurotic substitu¬ 
tion? The man who creates is not necessarily a neurotic. 
The more neurotic he is, the more is he a sick man. Disease 
never promotes creative work: on the contrary, it is the 
most serious obstacle to creation. No dissolution of any 
repression whatsoever can destroy true creativeness. And so 
you never can deplete the unconscious. It is the ever-creative 
mother of consciousness. Consciousness, which is the ego’s 
awareness of its relatedness to what goes on within the 
psyche, has evolved, both in the individual and in the race, 
out of unconsciousness. 

When you ask how consciousness arose from unconscious¬ 
ness, then I must answer, that we can only infer from present 
experience an origin far hidden in the gulf of the past, and 
beyond the reach of science. I do not know whether such a 
conclusion is permissible, but it may have been that even 
in those remote times cpnsciousness arose in much the same 
way as it arises to-day. There are two distinct ways in which 
we see consciousness come about. The one is a moment of 
high emotional tension comparable to that scene in Wagner’s 
Parsifal, where Parsifal, in the instant of greatest temptation, 
suddenly realizes the meaning of Amfortas’ wound. The other 
way is a contemplative condition, where representations 
move like dream-images. Suddenly an association between 
two apparently disconnected and remote representations 
takes place, through which a great amount of latent energy 
may be released. Such a moment is a sort of revelation. In 
each case it is a concentration of energy, arising from an 
external or internal stimulus, that brings about conscious¬ 
ness. Many, but not all, of the early infantile memories retain 
the traces of such sudden flares of consciousness. Like so-called 
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lustorical accounts coming down from very ancient times, some 
are traces of real facts and some are purely mythical. In other 
words some were of objective, some of subjective origin. 
The latter are often highly symbolical, and of great import¬ 
ance for the later psychic life of the individual. Most of the 
early impressions in life are soon forgotten and go to form 
the infantile layer of what I call the personal imconscious. 
There are definite reasons why I divide the unconscious into 
two parts. The personal unconscious contains everything 
forgotten, or repressed, or otherwise subliminal that bag been 
acquired by the individual consciously or unconsciously. 
Such materials have an unmistakably personal stamp. But 
other contents are to be found, often enormously strange to 
the individual, and bearing scarcely a trace of personal quality. 
You may discover such materials frequently in insanity, where 
they contribute not a little to the confusion and disorientaticHi 
of the patient. In dreams of normal people such strange 
contents also occasionally appear. When you analyse a 
nemotic patient, and compare his unconscious material with 
that of a case of dementia praecox, you at once fed the striking 
difierence. With the neurotic, almost all the material 
produced is of a personal origin, and his thoughts and feelings 
move in the sphere of his family and his set. But in a case 
of insanity very often the personal memories disappear 
behind collective representations of a most dynamic character. 
The madman hears the voice of God speaking to him ; his 
vision shows him cosmic revolutions, and it is as though a 
veil had been drawn away from a world of ideas and emotions 
hitherto concealed. He suddenly b^ins to talk of ghosts, 
demons, witchcraft, and secret magical persecutions. It is 
not diffi cult to define what world these belong to: it is the 
world of the primitive mind which is deeply unconscious 
in cultured modems so long as they are normal, but which 
rises to the surface when something fatal happens to the 
conscious. This I call the collective rmconscious. ‘ Collective ’ 
because it is not an individual acquisition, but rather the 
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functioning of the inherited brain structure, which, in general, 
is the same in all human beings, and, in certain respects, is 
even the same in all mammals. The inherited brain is the 
result of the ancestral psychic Mfe. It consists of the structural 
deposits of psychic activities repeated innumerable times 
in the lives of our ancestors. Our individual conscious is 
a superstructure upon the collective imconscious, and usually 
its'influence on the conscious is subtle and admost imper¬ 
ceptible. Only 'at times does it appear in our dreams ; and 
whenever it does, it produces strange and marvellous dreams, 
remarkable for their beauty, or their demoniacal horror, or 
for their enigmatic wisdom. People often hide such dreams 
as precious secrets and they are quite right in doing so, for 
they have an enormous importance for the individual’s 
psychic balance. Even though they are beyond the 
individual’s mental range, and may never be quite understood, 
they stand out as spiritual landmarks. It is hopeless to 
interpret such dreams reductively, as their real value and 
meaning lies in themselves : they are spiritual experiences 
that defy any attempt at rationalization. In order to 
illustrate what I mean, let me tell you the dream of a young 
theological student. I do not know the dreamer himself, 
so that my personal influence is excluded. 

He dreamt that he stood before a beautiful and shining 
priestly figure called the white magician, his master, whose 
disaple he felt himself to be. The master was clad in a long 
black robe. He was kindly though austere, and the disciple 
worshipped him. Then there came another figure, the 
black magician, who wore a white robe. He also was very 
beautiful and radiant, and the dreamer admired him too. 
Evidently the black magician wished to talk to the master, 
but he hesitated to do so in the presence of the disciple. 
The master said to him : ‘ Speak, he is an innocent.' Then 
the black magician began to tell a strange tale of how he had 
chanced to find the lost keys of paradise, and did not know 
how to use them. He came, he said, to the white magician. 
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to ask for an explanation of the secret of the keys. He 
explained that the king of his country had been seeking 
a suitable burial monument for himself. By chance some of 
his subjects had dug up an old sarcophagus, containing the 
mortal remains of a virgin. The king opened the sarcophagus, 
threw out the bones, and had the empty sarcophagus reburied 
to preserve it for later use. But these bones on being exjxjsed 
to the dajiight became reanimated and took the form of a 
black horse that ran away to the desert. The black ma gician 
followed the horse across and beyond the desert; and there, 
after many vicissitudes and difficulties, he found the lost 
keys to paradise. Here ended his story. But the white 
magician remained silent. And here the dream ended. 

I think such a dream can help you to realize the difference 
between the ordinary personal dream and the dream that has 
the value of an inestimably important spiritual experiaice. 
Anybody with-an open mind can feel a weighty meaning in 
thi«; dream without any analysis or interpretation. Such a 
dream, you will certainly agree, obviously arises from a 
deeper level than the ordinary, current dreams. 

Obviously we are here touching problems of vast 
importance, and we feel tempted to dwell upon this subject 
for a while. But as Candide says, H faut culiiver noire 
jar din." Our dream is a pure example of the depths below 
the personal unconscious. In the Freudian doctrine the 
collective unconscious has no place. But I hold that, in 
treating the problems of an individual mind, you must 
not close vour eyes to the fact that it consists largely of 
inherited elements. And it is only heredity that ean explain 
the astonishing analogies between m\dhology on the one hand, 
and dreams and delusions on the other. It is true that the 
collective unconscious becomes apparent only when some 
rmusual condition releases its independent activity. When 
insanity threatens ^ or when the way of life forks before us, and 
we are confronted with the necessity of making an irrevocable 
choice, and also in moments of great danger, these super- 
personal figures of our own fate come to tap us gently on the 
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shoulder. Such a dream from the collective imconscious is in 
the nature of a memento mori. But to many sane people these 
veiled intimations of eternal things app>ear in a grotesque 
light, especially when contrasted with the multitude who are 
frittering their lives away in the arid futihties of routine work 
or amusement seeking. 

The collective unconscious is a problem that seldom 
enters into practical work with children. Obviously their 
problem is adaptation to a very personal reality. They need, 
above all else, consciousness; and their connexion with 
primordial unconsciousness has to be severed, because its 
persistence would be a formidable obstacle to the evolution 
of consciousness. But if I were discussing the psychology 
of people beyond middle life, I should have a good deal more 
to say about the significance of the collective unconscious. 
You should always bear in mind that our psychology varies 
not only according to the momentary predominance of a 
certain impulse, but also according to the individual’s phase 
of life. You should be careful, therefore, not to attribute 
an adult’s psychology to a child. You must not treat a 
child as you would an adult. Above all, the work can never 
be as systematic as with the adult; for a real, systematic 
dream-analysis is hardly possible. Moreover it is undesirable, 
since manifestations of the unconscious should not be called 
to the attention of children ; one can easily arouse imwhole- 
some curiosity, or create an abnormal precocity and self- 
consciousness through entering upon psychological details 
appropriate only to an adult. When you have difficult 
children to treat, you had better keep your knowledge of 
analytical psychology to yourself, because simplicity and 
common sense are what the child needs. Your analytical 
knowledge ought to serve your own attitude, because it 
is a well-known fact that children are almost uncannily 
sensitive to the teacher’s personal shortcomings. They know 
intuitively the false from the true. Therefore the teacher 
should watch his own psychic condition, so that he can be 
sure of the source of the trouble when thin gs are going wrong 
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with a child id his care. He himself may be the unconscious 
cause of evU. 

Of course we should not be naive about that: there are 
people, analysts, as well as teachers and parents, who secretly 
think that they have the right to behave as they like, and 
that it is up to the child to adapt for better or worse, much 
as he must adapt to the life of the world when the time comes 
for him to enter it. Such people are convinced at heart (not 
openly) that the only thing that matters is material success, 
and that the only convincing moral limitations are those 
of the penal code. Where imconditioned adaptation to the 
tangible powers of the world is accepted as the supreme 
principle, it would of course be vain to expect thfe person in 
authority to exercise psychological introspection as a moral 
obligation. I myself cannot endorse such a philosophy; 
but since we are not the judges of the world we cannot call 
such an attitude ‘wicked’. But we should know what 
our convictions are, and stand for them. Upon one’s own 
philosophy, conscious or unconscious, depends one’s ultimate 
interpretation of facts. Therefore it is wise to be as clear as 
possible about one’s subjective principles. As the man is, 
so will be his xiltimate truth. 

As each practical analysis is almost exclusively individual, 
you can hardly picture the treatment of a case from a general 
description of the process. 1 should like, therefore, to 
tell you about the treatment of several cases, the histories 
of which I owe to the welcome collaboration of my pupil, 
Mrs. F. Wick^, consulting psychologist at St. Agatha's 
School, New York. 

The first case is that of a boy, seven years old, who showed 
lack of co-ordination in walking. One eye was slightly 
crossed, and his speech was defective. He was given to 
sudden wild tempers, and would keep the house in an uproar 
with his rages, throwing things about and threatening to kill 
the family. He liked to tease and to show power. At school 
he fought other children; he could not read, or take his 
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place in the class of children of the same age. A physician 
diagnosed him as mentally defective. After being in school 
for about six months, the rages increased until there were 
several each day. He was the first child, a bright, happy 
baby, and he had continued to be happy and friendly until 
about five and a half, but between three and four he developed 
night terrors. He was late in learning to talk. The tongue 
was found to be tied, and an operation was performed. 
He still could hardly articulate at five and a half years, 
and it was found that the ligaments had not been properly 
cut. This was remedied. When he was five, a small brother 
was bom. He was delighted at first, but as the baby 
developed he seemed at times to hate him. When the httle 
brother began to walk, which he did unusually earl^ our 
patient began to develop wild tempers. He would show 
great vindictiveness, alternating with moods of affection 
and remorse. As these rages seemed to be brought on by 
almost anything, no matter how trifling, no one attributed 
them to jealousy. As the rages increased, the night-terrors 
decreased. Intelligence tests showed unusual ability in all 
thought problems. He was delighted at every success and 
became friendly when encouraged, but was irritable over 
failures. The parents were brought to see that the rages 
were compensatory power manifestations which developed 
as he realized his own impotence, first in seeing the httle 
brother praised and admired for doing with perfect ease the 
thing that was impossible to him, then in having to compete 
on such unequal terms with the other children at school. 
While he had remained the only child, whose parents lavished 
special care on him because of his handicaps, he was happy, 
but when he tried to compete on unequal terms he was hke 
a little animal trying to break a chain. The rages, which 
the mother said were most apt to occur when " some little 
bit of a thing went wrong ”, were found to be often connected 
with the times when the little brother had been made to talk 
and to show off before visitors. 
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The boy developed very friendly relations with the 
psychologist, whom he called *' my friend He began to 
talk quite freely of his tempers. He would not tell his dreaflas, 
but recounted bombastic phantasies of killing everybody, 
and of walking round with a sword to cut off their 
One day he suddenly stopped such a recital, and said. " And 
that’s what I mean to do. Now what do you think of that ? " 
The psychologist laughed and answered, " I think just what 
you do—it’s bunkum.” The psychologist gave him a picture 
of Santa Claus that he had admired, saying, " You and Santa 
Claus and I know that’s bunkum.” His mother hung the 
picture up for him, and the next day in one of his rages he 
caught sight of it. Stopping short, he remarked, ” Santa 
Clau^ that’s bimkum,” and did the thing he had refused to 
do. He then began to think of his rages as somethii^ 
that he made use of for a purpose and enjojTd. He showed 
remarkable intelligence in seeing through his own motives. 
His parents and teachers co-operated in praising the efforts 
and not the attainment. He was made to feel his pboe 
as oldest son. Special attention was given to speech 
training. Slowly the rages began to be controlled. For 
a time the old night-terrors increased as the rages decreased, 
but then they became fewer. 

An immediate cure of a trouble that began so early, baaed 
upon organic inferiorities, is not to be expected. It wifl take 
years before a complete adaptation is reached. Obviously, 
it is a marked feeling of inferiority that is at the bottom of 
this neurosis. It is a case where the Adlerian psychtdogy 
of the power complex based upon inferiority api^ies. The 
symptomatology clearly shows how the neurosis tries to 
compensate for the lack of efficiency. 

The second case concerns a little girl about nine yean 
old. She ran a low temperature for three months and was 
unable to attend school. She had no other special S3nnptomS 
except loss of appetite and languor. The physician coold 
find no cause for the condition. Both the father and nwthff 
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were sure that they had the child’s full confidence and that 
she was not worried or unhappy in any way. The mother 
finall y admitted that she and the father were not happy 
tt^ether ; but, she said, they never discussed their difficulties 
before the child, who was completely unconscious of them. 
The mother wished for divorce, but could not make up her 
min d to the changes involved. It remained an open question 
between the parents, and in the meantime they made no effort 
to adjust any of the difficulties that caused their unhappiness. 
Each had an unduly proprietorial, emotional attachment 
to the child who, in turn, had a strong father-complex. She 
often slept in his room in a small bed close to his and came 
into his bed in the morning. She gave the folloN^ing dreams. 

“ I went with father to see grandmother. Grandmother 
was in a boat, a big one. She wanted me to kiss her 
and wanted to put her arms roimd me, but I was afraid of her. 
Father said, ‘ Why, I want to kiss grandmother! ’ I did 
not want him to. I was afraid that something would happen 
to him. Then the boat went off and I couldn’t find anybody, 
and I was frightened.” 

Several times she dreamt of the grandmother. Once she 
was all mouth, wide open. ” I dreamt of a big snake. It 
came out from under my bed and played with me. ” She often 
spoke of the snake dream, and had one or two others which 
were si milar . The grandmother dream she told with 
reluctance, and then confessed that she was afraid whenever 
her father went away that he would not come back. She 
had guessed the parents' whole situation, and said that she 
knew her mother did not like her father; but she did not 
want to talk about it, because it " would make them feel 
badly Her father went away on business trips, and then 
she was always afraid he would leave them. She also had 
noticed that her mother was happier then. The mother came 
to see that she was not saving the child, but only making 
her ill by leaving the situation unsolved. The parents had 
either to attack their difficulties with each other, and 
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endeavour to work out a real adjustment, or decide to 
separate. They chose the latter course, and explained the 
situation to the child. The mother had been sure that a 
separation would make the child ill, but instead her health 
improved just as soon as the real situation was brought 
into the open. She was told that she would not be separated 
from either parent but would have two homes, and, though 
the divided time seems a poor arrangement for any child, 
her relief at no longer being a prey to her vague fears and 
intuitions was so great, that she returned to normal health and 
to a real enjoyment of her school and play. 

A case like this is often a great puzzle to the general 
practitioner. He seeks in vain an organic cause for the 

trouble, and he does not know that he should look further_ 

for no medical textbook would admit the possibility that 
trouble between father and mother can be made respon¬ 
sible for a child’s persistent fever. To the analyst, however, 
such cases are by no means unknown or strange. The rhilH 
is so much a part of the psychic atmosphere of the parents, 
that secret and unsolved trouble between them can influence 
the child’s health profoundly. The ‘ participation mystique 
that is, the primitive unconscious identity of the child with 
its parents, causes the child to feel the conflicts of the parents, 
and to suffer from them as if they were its own troubles. 
It is hardly ever the op>en conflict or the manifest difficulty 
that has the poisonous effect; • it is almost always a disharmony 
repressed and neglected by the parents. The real first cause 
of such a neurotic disturbance is, without exception, the 
unconscious. It is the things vaguely felt by the child, 
the oppressive atmosphere of apprehension and self-conscious¬ 
ness, that slowly pervade the child’s mind like a poisonous 
vapour. 

What this child seemed to feel most, was her father’s 
unconscious. When a man has no real relationship with his 
wife, then naturally he seeks another love object. If the man 
is not conscious of this seeking, or if he represses phantaaes 
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of that kind, then the libido on the one side regresses to the 
memory image of the mother, and on the other, it invariably 
seeks the daughter, if there is one. This is what might be 
called unconscious incest. You cannot hold a man responsible 
for that, as it is an entirely automatic process ; but he should 
be held responsible for being unconscious. It is morally 
wrong for him to neglect his love-problem. Unfortunately, 
it is almost a collective ideal to be as negligent and unconscious 
of love matters as possible. Behind the mask of respectability 
and decency the power of neglected love poisons the children. 
Of course you caimot blame the average man, as he receives 
no guidance in solving the great problem of love from current 
ideals and conventions. These, unfortunately, are all in 
favour of negligence and repression. 

The dream of the grandmother shows how the father's 
unconscious processes are penetrating the child’s unconscious. 
He wishes to kiss his mother, and the child feels forced in 
the dream to kiss her. The latter, being " all mouth, wide 
open ” suggests swallowing. Obviously the child is in danger 
of being swallowed by her father’s regressive libido. That 
is why she dreams of a snake ; for the snake, since ancient 
times, has always been the symbol of danger ; of being caught 
in coils, or swallowed, or poisoned. You will understand 
such dreams better if you read what I have WTitten about 
serpent-symbolism in my book, Psychology of the Unconscious. 

The case also shows how apt children are to see very’ 
much more than the parents w’ould suspect. It is of course 
quite impossible that parents should have no comple.xes 
at all: that would be superhuman. But they should deal 
with them consciously, they should make it a duty to work 
them out for the sake of their children. They should not 
evade their troubles, and try to repress them in order to 
avoid p^ful discussions. The love-problem is part of 
nmkmds heavy toll of suffering, and nobody should be 
ashamed that he must pay his tribute. It is a thousand 
times better m every respect for parents frankly to discuss 
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their problems, instead of leaving their complexes to fester 
in the unconscious. 

In such a case, what possible good could come from telling 
a child about incestuous phantasies and father-fixations? 
Such a procedure would make the child believe that it was 
all the fault of her own immoral or at least foolish nature, 
and would heap a burden of responsibility upon her which 
in reahty belongs to her father. She suffers, not because 
she has unconscious incestuous tendencies, but because her 
father has them. She is a victim of the wrong atmosphere 
in the home, and her trouble disappears as soon as her parents 
settle theirs. 

The third case concerns a very brilliant girl of thirteen, 
reported as anti-sodal, rebellious, and unable to adapt herself 
to school conditions, where the other girls were aged sixteen 
and seventeen. At times she was very inattentive and would 
even make irrelevant answers, for which she would give no 
explanation. She was a big, over-developed girl, apparently 
in the best of health, who had matured when barely eleven. 
The child was frightened by her strong ph5^cal sexual 
discomforts and desires. Her mother was a brilliant, 
intellectual woman with an intense will to power, who had 
early decided that her daughter should enter college very 
young and be a prodigy. She had stimulated every budding 
intellectual ability, and had suppressed all emotional growth. 
The father’s business took him from home a great deal, 
and he seemed to have place in the girl’s mind rather as a 
shadowy ideal than as an actual person. The child suffered 
from a tremendous urge of pent-up emotion which fed upon 
homosexual phantasies more real than the objective world. 
She confessed that she would sometimes long to be caressed 
by some particular instructor ; and then suddenly die would 
see all her clothe drop off, and that then she would lose track 
of what was being said, hence her “ absurd answer ”. Here 
is one of her dreams: " I saw my mother in the bath-tub, 
which grew big. Then I saw her slip down, and I knew that 
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she was drowning, but I could not move. Then I was terribly 
frightened, and began to cry because I had let her drown ; 
and I awoke crying.” 

This dream helped her to raise to consciousness her buried 
resentments at being forced into such an unnatural, precocious 
existence. She realized her desire for normal companionship. 
Little could be accomphshed in the home; but a change of 
surroundings, the understanding of her problem, and the 
frank discussion helped her a good deal. 

This case is very simple, but most typical. The parents’ 
r61e is again conspicuous. It is a typical case of a marriage 
between a man obviously eaten up by business, and an 
ambitious woman who projects her own ambition into the 
child. The child is obliged to be brilhant, in order to satisfy 
her mother’s ambition and to flatter her vanity. Such a 
mother, as a rule, does not perceive the child’s real character, 
or her individual ways and needs. She embodies herself 
in the child, swaying her with her accumulated will to power, 
pus kind of marriage is, of course, quite likely to support, 
or to produce such psychic abnormahties as this child suffered 
from. There seems to be a considerable distance between 
husband and wife. A woman with such a masculine will-to- 
power attitude most successfully crushes a man’s real feelings ; 
a gulf opens up between her and her husband; and all she 
gets from him is his money. He pays her, in order to keep 
her in a fairly tolerable mood; and, naturally, her love 
turns into ambition and will to power—that is, if, uncon¬ 
sciously Mowing the example of her own mother, she has 
not made power her supreme value even in girlhood. As 
the sins of the fathers are visited upon the children, so such 
attitudes often are handed down for generations. The 
children of such mothers have practically the value of puppets, 
which can be dressed up to play any rdle. They are nothing 
but pieces on the chessboard of parental egotism and self- 
centred blindness; and the maddening thing is, that all is 
done under the cloak of unselfish devotion to the dear child. 
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whose happiness is declared to be the only purpose of the 
parents’ lives. But often not a grain of real love is given to 
the child. The child we are discussing suffers from premature 
sexual sjmptoms, like so many other neglected and iU-treated 
children, while at the same time she is obviously fillpd to 
overflowing by the welling-up of maternal passion. Her 
homosexual tendencies clearly show that her need for real love 
is unsatisfied, caxising her to crave love from her instructors, 
but in the wrong fashion. Besides love, such a child needs 
to be understood. The proper thing, of course, would be 
anal 5 ^cal treatment for the mother, which should inrlnde 
an improvement of her marital relations, in order to divert 
her passion from the child. If that is not feasible, then one 
can only try to check the injurious maternal influence by 
backing up the child against the mother, at least, suffldently 
to enable her to appraise the mother's shortcomings, 
and to become conscious of her own individual needs. No¬ 
thing can so stimt a child’s individuality as sustained efforts 
by the mother to embody herself in the child. 

The child’s dream is quite imderstandable: it obviously 
means the death of the mother. This is the answer of the 
child’s unconscious to the ambitions of the mother. If the 
mother did not try to kill the individuality of the daughter, 
the daughter’s unconscious would not react like that 
Practically, the ‘ death' of the mother only means 
‘ removal ’—a greater distance between mother and daughter. 
The mother must die a little in order to be less overwhelming. 

From such a case you should never assume that dreams 
of the death of a parent (which are not rare) are always 
founded upon such conditions as those I have just described. 
You should continually bear in mind that a dream-image 
has never one and the same significance under different 
circumstances. That is why you never can be sure of the 
meaning of a dream unless you know the dreamer’s conscious 
conditions. 

The last case that I shall mention concerns Margaret, a 
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girl of eight, who suffers from a complaint that is not causally 
rooted in the parents. It is a difficult and long case which 
it is impossible to deal with fully in a lecture. I have selected 
only one important step in the development of the case. 
The child had been in school a year without being able to 
do any work, except a little reading. She moved awkwardly, 
went up and downstairs like a child just learning, had little 
control of hand and arm movements, and spoke in a fretful 
voice. She would show intense eagerness in conversation, 
then suddenly bury her face in her hands and refuse to speak. 
She would begin to talk, and then burst into gibberish and 
shout disconnected words. She would attempt to draw or 
write single letters, and then would cover the whole paper 
with scrawls which she called '' funniesIntelligence 
tests gave contradictory results. In some thought and 
reasoning tests she reacted as a child of eleven, in other 
types of test, as a child of four. 

She had never been normal. When ten days old, blood 
dots had been removed from the brain. She had been 
watched over and guarded day and night with the greatest 
care. It was soon apparent that she used her physical 
disabilities to dominate her parents, and resented auy attempt 
to help her to help herself. The parents had tried to com¬ 
pensate her handicaps by shielding her from reahty, and by 
furnishing her with moral crutches which kept her from 
struggling to overcome her difficulties. The first disciplinary 
approach was through the world of imagination. As she 
was quite imaginative, for the sake of a story she began to 
leam to read, and, once started, progressed with astonishing 
rapidity. Too long application produced times of irritability 
and excitement, but there was a steady gain. 

One day Margaret announced : “ I have a twin. Her 
name is Anna. She is just like me, except that she always 
beautiful pink clothes and never wears glasses.” 

( as^ meant to her weak eyes, which kept her from poring 
over the books that she now loved.) ” If Anna were here. 
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I should like to work better.” It was suggested that Anna 
should be invited. Margaret went into the hall and returned 
with the imaginary Anna. Then she tried to write, so as to 
show Anna. After this Anna was always there. First 
Margaret would write, then Anna. One day everything went 
wrong, and at last she burst out, " I shall never learn to 
write and it is all my mother’s fault! I am left-handed, 
and she never told my first teacher. I had to try to write 
with my right hand, and now I shall grow up and never 
write, all because of my mother.” The psychologist told 
her of another child who was also left-handed, and with whom 
another mother had made the same mistake. Margaret 
said eagerly, " So he can never write ? ” “ Oh, yes,” said 
the psychologist, " he writes stories and all sorts of thing s: 
it was just harder for him, that is all. He generally writes 
with his left hand now. You may write with your left hand 
if you like.” Margaret replied ; “ But I like my right hand 
best.” " Oh, then it does not seem to be aU mother's fault. 
I wonder whose fault it is.” The child would only answer, 
" I don’t know.” Thereupon it was suggested, " You might 
ask Anna.” She left the room, and after a little while she 
returned, saying, " Anna says it’s my own fault and I had 
better go to work.” Before this she had always refused to 
discuss her responsibility, but now she would go out of the 
room, talk it over with Anna, and bring back the result. 
Sometimes she would return with every sign of rebellion, 
but she would always tell the truth. Once after abusing 
Anna she said, ” But Anna insists, ‘ Margaret, it is your 
own fault. You’ve got to try.' ” From this she progressed 
to an admission of her own projections. One day she had a 
frightful outburst of temper against her mother. She burst 
into the room cr 5 dng, " Mother is horrid, horrid, horrid 1 
But she was asked, ** Who is horrid ? She replied 
“Mother!” “You might ask Anna.” said the psycho¬ 
logist. There was a long pause, and then she said, Pooh I 
I guess I know as much as Anna! I m horrid. 111 go 
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and tell Mother. She did this and then returned quietly 
to work. 

I thought it worth while to mention this interesting 
episode of the twin. 

Having been badly injured at birth, the child had not 
developed properly. She naturally deserved and received 
a great ded of care from her parents; but it is almost 
impossible to draw an exact line as to how far one should go 
with r^ard to a child’s incapacity. Certainly somewhere 
the limit is reached, and to go further means to spoil the 
child. As the first case mentioned in this lecture showed, 
a child feels an actual inferiority and begins to compensate 
It by assuming an unreal superiority; this in turn is an 
mferionty, but a moral one; no genuine satisfaction results 
and a vicious circle is begun. The more a real infenority 
IS compensated by a false superiority, the less-the initial 
mfenonty is remedied. Moreover, the damaged morale 
mcreases the onginal feeling of inferiority. This demands 
an mcrease of wrong superiority, and thus the vicious circle 
IS completed. Obviously, Margaret was involuntarily spoUed 

tw K abuse her parents' devotion. Through 

e ed her mcapacity and prevented herself from 
developmg out of it; and thus she remained more incapable 
and more infantile than her actual handicaps warrant^ 

Hus is. of course, a condition most favourable to the 
veopment of a second personality. The fact that her 
wnsaous does not progress with time does not mean at aU that 
her uncon^ous will also remain at a standstill. Thbpa^ 
the self will advance as time goes on. The more the 

tion'f 1 "if n"' r'" 

personifird “ ^ developed, and now 

^^ed_ unconsaous will appear on the scene, and 

^^engether^essiveego. This was the case with Margaret • 
teTtedTr M ^ twin.® .ho 

Later oa power 

Later on the t»o merged into one, which meant a great 
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improvement. In 1902 I published a study of very much 
the same psychological structure. The subject was a girl 
about sixteen years old with quite an extraordinary dis¬ 
sociation of personaUty. You win find the description oi 
this case m the first chapter of my CoUecUd Papers on 
Analytical Psychology. The educational use Mrs. Wickes 
made of the second personality brought exceHent results 
and was in direct line with the teleological meaning of the 
figure of Anna. Such a psychic double is more frequent 
than one would expect. Its frequent occurrence among 
primitives is one of the psycholc^cal origins of their belief 
in spirits, both good and evil. 

This brings us to the close of these lectures. I have 
been obliged to limit myself to the education of the 
child through psychological understanding, and to a few 
only of the more common features of this work. But 
analytical psychology has a broader application, educati onally 
than this. Those are fittest to lead the child’s min^ and 
spirit toward greater consciousness and responsibility who 
have themselves attained to the full stature of intellectual 
and moral manhood or womanhood—^who, in the correct 
sense of the word, have passed the stage of driven, instinctive 
me chanisms and have become individuals. This is a study 
and a labour that no one need imagine will be easily completed 
and brought to an end. For its aim is perfection. 
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• One can distinguish in general, three kinds oi education 
1. Ed«catim Ihrmgh Exmfk.-Tbk kind of education 
can proceed wholly unconsciously, hnd is therefore the oldest 
and perhaps the most effective form of all. The method 
rests upon the fact that the child is psychologically more or 
less Identical with the parents, and especially with the environ¬ 
ment, a pewiharity that is one of the most marked 
characterBtics of the primitive psyche. The French philo¬ 
sopher, lAvy-Eruhl, has coined for it the term, ‘ panic,iaiion 
mysl^ue. Because unconscious education through example 
rets on one of the most ancient psychical characteristics 
this method IS still effective where all other direct methods 
as, for example, among the mentally diseased. Many 
of the* pallets must be made to do work in order to keep 
them from degenerating, but to give them advice, or even 
aimmands would-often be quite useless. If, however, one 
™ply sends them among a group of workers, they eventuallv 
^me miected through the e.xample of the otherl, and begm 

E^ educational method rests in the last analysis upon 
funtaental fact of psychic identity. The fina^y 

M^ti r development of this seemingly 

autocue contagion through example. This factor is si 

^rtimt that even the best educational method can in certain 
cas«, ^ c^pletely nullified through bad example, 

necess^!! I do not 

). but education according to rules Trrinn' i 

and methods. Those thrPP ^ ™ 

three things are necessarily of a 

383 
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collective nature. It is assumed that they possess validity 
and applicability for at least a majority of individuals. 
Besides this, it is also assumed that they are effective instru¬ 
ments in the hands of all those who have learned their manipu¬ 
lation. We can take for granted in this form of education, 
that it will not produce anything more than, nor anything 
difierent from what lay in its premises, that is to say, 
individuals who are submitted to it will be moulded according 
to general rules, principles, and methods. 

In so far as the individhal peculiarity of the pupil responds 
to the collective nature of the educative influences, there 
naturally develops a character which appears similar to that 
of another individual, who, though originally quite different, 
has nevertheless shown the same amenability. If there is 
a large number of individuals who possess this degree of 
conformabihty, a uniformity develops corresjxjnding to the 
method applied. The larger the number of individuals 
similarly, or identically trained, the greater is the unconscious 
pressure of example exerted on those individuals who rightly 
or wrongly, have offered successful resistance to the collective 
method. Since the example of the crowd exerts a com¬ 
pelling influence through unconscious psychic contagion, 
it can lead, if continued long enough, either to an overwhelming 
and crushing effect, or at least to a suppression of those 
individuals who have no more than- a normal share of 
individual strength of character. If the quality of this 
education is sound, we may naturally expect good results 
in.so far as the collective adaptation of the pupil is concerned. 
Yet, on the other hand, a collective formulation of character 
based on too lofty an ideal, may have disastrous consequences 
for the unique personahty of the individual. Certainly the 
effective education of an individual to the end that he may 
become a good citizen and a useful member of society is a 
highly desirable goal. But as soon as a certain maximum 
of uniformity is overstepped, that is, as soon as certain 
collective values are formed at the expense of specific 
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individuality, then an individual is produced, who corresponds 
to the rules, principles, and methods of his education in what 
is possibly an ideal manner, and he is for that reason adapted 
to all those situations and problems contained within the 
pedagogical premises to which he has been submitted. Such 
a person, however, will show himself to be insecure in all those 
matters where individual judgments must be made without 
recourse to well established rules. 

Collective education is indispensable and cannot be 
replaced by anjdhing else. Man lives in a collective world, 
and collective forms are as definitely required as is a common 
language. Under no conditions must we sacrifice the principle 
of collective education for the sake of the development of 
specific individuahty, no matter how much we desire to 
prevent valuable types of individuality from being over¬ 
whelmed by the necessities of coUective education. It must 
fu^ermore, be borne in mind that a specific type of 
mdividuality is not in aU circumstances to be regarded as 
an either to the community, or to the person concerned 
In studymg the types of children who resist coUective educa¬ 
tion, we find for the most part that they are afflicted with 
v^ous hnds of inherited or acquired forms of psychic 
norm y n this group I must also include spoiled 
^d demo^d children. Many such children acMy 
work out ^eir ovm salvation by throwing themselves upon 
. ° the normally functioning group. By thus 

g 0 a certain degree of uniformity they succeed in 
protecting themselves against the negative aspects of their 

Z I do not at all subscribe to the view 

that fundamentally man is always good, and that evT " 
merely ^understood good. On the contrary, I am oMhe 
opimon that there are many persons who iLss^eri ted 

:r t “ “ 

of their mdivid.,;i , ■ '“'SO the expression 
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unquestioned utility, and absolutely valid for a large number 
of people. We must not. however, make it the sole principle 
of instruction, for there exists a large group of children who 
require a third type of education, namely, individual education. 

3. Individual Education. —In applying this method, all 
the rules, principles, and methods of instruction that hold 
good for collective education must become subordinated to 
the one purpose of bringing out the specific individuality 
of the pupil. This aim is directly opposed to that of collective 
education, which seeks to level out and to make uniform. 
All those children or pupils who make a successful resistance 
to collective education, require individual consideration. 
Among such children we very naturally encounter many diverse 
types. We have first to mention those who are not amenable 
to education as a resiilt of pathological d^eneration. These 
generally belong to the mentally defective group. There are. 
however, others who are by no means unamenable to educa¬ 
tion, who, on the contrary, exhibit special aptitudes, but 
of a very peculiar and one-sided nature. The most frequent 
of such peculiarities is the incapacity to imderstand any 
form of mathematics that is not expressed in concrete numbers. 
For this reason higher mathematics ought always to be 
optional in schools, since the development of the capacity 
for logical thinking is in no way connected with it. For the 
individuals mentioned above, mathematics is quite meaningless, 
and only needless torment. The truth is that mathematics 
presupposes a definite type of psychological make-up that 
is by no means universal and that cannot be acquired. For 
those who do not possess this ability mathematics becomes 
merely a subject to be memorized, just as one memorizes 
a series of meaningless words. Such persons may, however, 
be highly gifted in every other way, and may either possess 
already the capacity for logical thinking, or have a better 
chance of acquiring it by direct instruction in logic. 

Strictly speaking, of course, a deficiency in mathematical 
capacity is not to be taken as an individual peculiarity. 
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However, it serves to show in what way a curriculum may 
sin against the psychological peculiarity of a pupil. In 
si milar fashion, certain widely accepted piedagogic principles 
may prove to be useless, if indeed not definitely harmful, 
in those cases where the psychological individuality of the 
pupil calls for an exclusively individual influence. Fairly 
firequently we find, not only specific pedagogic rules, but the 
whole educative influence in general met by a.n insurmountable 
antagonism. In such cases we usually have to deal with 
so-caUed neurotic children. The teacher or instructor is at 
first inclined to ascribe the difficulties to the abnormal con¬ 
stitution of the pupil, but more careful inquiry will generally 
disclose the fact that the child has been brought up in a family 
mUim of a peculiar kind, and of a kind which adequately 
explains both the maladjustment and the inadaptability 
of the pupil. Such a child has developed in his home a type 
of adjustment that is useless in the coUective world. 

It is, of course, quite outside the province of the teacher 
to change the conditions in the family environment, although 
often just a few suggestions to the parents can work wonders. 
As a rale, however, the malady has to be cured in the child 
himself, and in such a case the problem resolves itself into 
finding the proper access to his specific psychology’ in order 
to stimulate receptivity. As we have indicated, the first 
r^uiate m such a case is a thorough knowledge of the home- 
We of the pupil. We know a good deal when we understand 
the causes of a phenomenon, but stUl more is required What 

we must next find out is the effects ehcited m the child’s 
mind by external causes. 


We obtain this knowledge through the thorough investiga- 
of the psychic hfe-history of the chUd, taken both from 
^ and from his milieu. Under certain conditions, 
a good detd can be done with just this information. Skilful 

As soon as we realize that the chUd has gradually developed 
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from an unconscious, to a conscious state, it will be clear to 
us that very likely all, certainly the primary and most pro¬ 
found influences of the enviromnent, are unconscious. The 
first impressions of life are the strongest and most vital, 
even if they are tmconscious, indeed perhaps just for that very 
reason, for while remaining unconscious they are not 
susceptible to change. Only what is in our consciousness can 
be altered, what is unconscious remains unchanged. Con¬ 
sequently, if we wish to bring about any alteration we must 
bring the unconscious contents into consciousness, and 
in this way submit them to the possibility of correction. 
Such a procedure, however, is not necessary in those in<;taTires 
where a careful investigation of the family environment, 
and of the psychic life-history of an individual has furnished 
us with the means of influencing him effectively. Since, 
however, there are cases where, as we pointed out, this does 
not suffice, we must push our investigation of the psyche 
still deeper. Such an investigation is.analogous to a surgical 
operation, and can easily lead to disastrous results in the hands 
of technically unqualified individuals. An extensive medical 
experience is required if we are to know when and where 
the treatment is to be applied. La)mien unfortunately 
often minimize the dangers in the wake of such attempts. 
In bringing rmconscious contents into consciousness one 
brings about artificially a condition that resembles a psychosis. 

The vast majority of mental diseases, in so far as they are 
not of a definitely organic nature, are due to a <iisintegration 
of consciousness caused by an irresistible inundation of 
unconscious contents. Accordingly we must know where 
we can apply our treatment without the risk of harm. But 
even if no danger threatens us on this side, we are still not 
exempt from certain hazards; for one of the commonest 
consequences of a preoccupation with unconscious contents, 
is the development of what Freud calls transference. Strictly 
speaking, transference is a projection of unconscious contents 
upon the person who is making the analysis of the imconsaous. 
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The concept of transference, however, is employed in 
a much wider sense, and practically embraces all those 
extremely varied processes that bring about an attach¬ 
ment of the person analysed to the analyst. This bond 
can become an extremely unpleasant interference if in¬ 
correctly handled. Indeed there are cases where it has 
led to suicide. One of the commonest causes for such an 
issue, is the emergence into consciousness of unconscious 
contents that throw an entirely new and disturbing hght 
upon the family situation. Facts may come into the fore¬ 
ground that transform a child's love and faith in his parents 
into antagonism and hatred. Such an indiWdual in 
consequence, find himself in an intolerable state of isolation 
and will cling desperately to the analyst, in order to maintain 
a relation to the world through him at least. If at this 
critical juncture the physician, through some technical error, 
destroys the relation of the patient to himself too suicide 
may immediately ensue in a case where there exist! a con¬ 
genital kck of balance. I am of the opinion, therefore 
that such a treatment as the analysis of the unconscious’ 
s^uld at least be under the coutm, and with the assistance 

of a physiaan adequately trained in psychiatry and 
psychology. j 

In what way then can unconscious contents be broucht 
uito con^nsness ? As you wiU realize, it is hardly possible 
wtUnn tte compass of a lecture to describe all the ways in 
winch tte goal can be attained. The best practical method 
md at the tame tune the most difficult one, is the analysis 

^^retatton of dreams. The dreams are unquestionably 

products of our unconsaous psychic activity. They arise 
2^ sleep wiffiout any knowledge or vohtion on our part 
Utey ine^t themselves to our inward vision, and are 

across mto our waking hfe by means of a dim 
of consciousness. Often their strange inatronal 
a^d m^mpreh^He nature s.ms to warrant an attUnt 
tioubt towards them as reUable sources of information. 
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And indeed our attempts to interpret dreams are scarcely 
in keeping with known scientific methods, such as counting 
and exact measxirement. Our position is more akin to 
that of an archaeologist deciphering some unknown script. 
Yet if unconscious contents exist at all our dreams are surely 
the best possible indication of their nature. To Freud belongs 
the great honour of having inaugurated this possibility in 
our day, although in former centuries the mystery of dreams 
deeply occupied men’s thoughts, nor was this interest always 
of a purely superstitious nature. The work on dream inter¬ 
pretation of Artemidorus of Daldis is in its way not to be 
underestimated as a scientific document, nor should we 
dismiss the dream interpretations of the Essenes recorded 
by Flavius Josephus. Nevertheless, had it not been for 
Freud, science would probably not have returned so soon to 
dreams as sources of information, in spite of our knowledge 
that the physicians of classical times put great trust in them. 
Even as it is, opinions as to the significance of dreams are 
still divided. There are, in fact, many psychiatrists who refuse 
to anal)^e dreams, partly because the method impresses 
them as too insecure, arbitrary, and difficult, and partly 
because they do not feel the necessity of using the unconscious. 
I am myself of the contrary opinion, and experience has 
convinced me that in all difficult cases the patient’s dreams 
may prove to be of incalculable value to the physician, both 
as a source of information and for therapeutic purposes. 

As regards the much discussed method of dream-analysis, 
our procedure is much the same as that employed in the 
deciphering of hieroglyphs. We first assemble all the available 
contributions that the dreamer himself can give. We next 
exclude any statements that depend upon any particular 
theoretical assumptions, for these are generally quite arbitrary 
attempts at interpretation. It should be our endeavour, in 
every case, to inquire into the happenings of the preceding 
day, as well as into the mood and the general plans and 
purposes of the dreamer in the days and weeks preceding 
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the dream. A more or less intimate knowledge of the life 
and circumstances and character of the dreamer is of course 
a necessary prerequisite. Great care and attention must 
be given to this preparatory work if we desire to get at the 
meaning of the dream. I have no faith in dream interpreta¬ 
tions made on the spur of the moment, interpretations manu¬ 
factured, so to speak, on the basis of a preformed theoretical 
attitude. It should indeed be a definite aim to guard against 
imposing any theoretical presuppositions upon the dream. 
It would in fact be best if we proceeded as though the dream 
had reaUy no meaning at all, so that we might thus be 
secured against all possibility of bias. The results of a dream 
analysis may turn out to be of an entirely unforeseen nature 
and facts of an exceedingly disagreeable kind may come to 
the surface; so unpleasant in fact that we should probably 
have prevented any discussion of them had we been able to 
anticipate them. In the same manner we may obtain pro¬ 
ducts the initial appearance of which may seem obscure and 
unintelligible, because our conscious understanding has not 
yet plumbed the depth of all psychic mysteries. In all such 
cases. It IS better to adopt a waiting attitude than to attempt 
a forced explanation. In work of this kind our path is 
necessarily strewn with question marks. 


In fte actual work o( coUecting the above-mentioned 
matOTal, certain portions of the dream wiU graduaUy become 
danhed and we shaK begin to discern, in the apparently 
me^gless chaos of images, some glimmerings of a script, 
St as more or less disconnected sentences, then as an 
mcreasingly expanding context. It wUl perhaps be best 
If I give you a few examples of dreams that occur in the 

for iTfho f y”" Personality of the dreamer, 

or without this acquaintance you would hardly be able to 

fe^our^ves in the p^uUar mental atmosp^here of tl!: 
ireams. There are certam dreams that are like poems. 
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and consequently can be understood only as a sort of expression 
of the dreamer’s entire mental condition. 

The dreamer of whom I shall speak is a youth just above 
twenty years of age, and quite adolescent in his general 
bearing. There is, in fact, something girlish in his appearance 
and in his modes of expression. We can infer from the latter 
that he is a person of good education and artistic tendencies. 
His artistic interests are definitely in the for^round of 
his personality. We perceive his good taste immediately, 
just as we do his fine appreciation of all forms of art. His 
emotional life is tender and soft, slightly dreamy, that is, 
of the type characteristic of puberty, but of a feminine nature. 
A marked preponderance of the feminine is undeniable. 
There is no trace of the usual clumsiness of the age of puberty. 
He is obviously too young for his age, and clearly therefore 
an example of retarded development. This is corroborated 
by the fact that he has come to me on account of his homo¬ 
sexuality. The night preceding his visit to me he had the 
following dream:— 

“ I am in a large cathedral wrapped in a mysterious 
dusky light. I have been told that it is the Cathedral of 
Lourdes. In the middle of it is situated a deep, dark well 
into which I ought to go.” 

The dream is clearly a connected expression of a mood. 
The dreamer added the following remarks: ” Lourdes is 
the mystic fount of healing. Yesterday I very naturally 
thought of the fact that I was going to seek a cure. There is 
supposed to be such a well at Lourdes. Presumably it is not 
very pleasant to plunge into the water. The well in the church 
was very deep.” 

Now what does this dream tell us ? On the surface it 
seems clear enough, and we might conceivably be content 
vith interpreting it as a kind of poetic formulation of an 
expectation. We should, however, never allow ourselves 
to be satisfied with an obvious interpretation, for it is a fact 
of experience that dreams are much deeper and more sigiuficant 
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than they appear at first sight. Such a dream might lead us 
to believe that the dreamer had come to the doctor in a very 
poetical frame of mind; that he was entering into his treatment 
as though it were a consecrated rehgious act to be performed 
in the mystical half-light of an awe-inspiring sanctuary. 
But this in no way corresponds to the actual situation. 

Our patient has come to the physician in connexion with 
a very disagreeable matter; namely, to be treated for homo¬ 
sexuality. That is anything but poetic. In any case, 
from the actual mood of the preceding day it would hardly 
be intelligible as to why he should dream so poetically, if 
we are to assume a direct causation for the origin of the dremn. 
But we may perhaps assume that it was the impression pro¬ 
duced by the very unpleasant matter in hand that was the 
direct occasion of the dream. We might, for instance, hazard 
the supposition, that it was just because of the unpoetic 
nature of his mood that he dreamed in such a poetic manner ■ 
just as a person who has fasted in the daytime often dreams 
of sumptuous meals at night. We must admit that the idea 
of the treatment, and of the unpleasant procedure connected 
with it, recurs again in the dream, but in a poetical disguise, 
that is, m a form which corresponds most effectively to the 
vivid esthetic and emotional requirements of the dreamer 
He is ineWtably lured on by this attractive picture, in spite of 
the fact that the weU is dark, deep, and cold. Something of 
this dream-mood is likely to survive the dream, and to persist 
weU mto the mormng of the day on which he has to submit 
0 lus ^pleasant and unpoetic duty of visiting me. The pale 
ght of reahty may thus perhaps become embellished through 
the golden after-glow of the dream feelings. ^ 

^ , or according to my experience, the vast majority 

sidfr^cr J They stress the other 

ide m each particnlar mstance, and thns they tend to preserve 

feLrafonl'^ of mood 

the only pnipose served by the dream. It also serves to 
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correct one’s understanding of the actual situation. In this 
case the patient had of coxirse formed no adequate conception 
of the natme of the treatment to which he was on the point 
of submitting himseK. The dream, however, furnished 
him with a picture in which the essence of the treatment was 
defined in terms of a poetical metaphor. This is clearly 
apparent if we bear in mind the supplementary associations 
that came up in connexion with the image of the cathedraL 
They were as follows: " The word ‘ cathedral' brings to 
my min d,” he said, ” the cathedral at Cologne. I harl already 
been deeply interested in it in my earliest youth. I remember 
that it was my mother who first told me about it. I also 
call to mind that, as a child I used to ask my mother, whenever 
I saw a village church, whether that was the Cologne Cathedral. 
I hoped to become a priest in such a cathedral.” 

The patient is here describing a very important experience 
of his youth. As in most cases of this kind there exists an 
especially intimate connexion with the mother. We must 
not, however, picture to ourselves any conscious tie to the 
mother of a particularly warm and intensive character, 
but a secret one rather, expressing itself consciously perhaps, 
only in the retardation of character development and a relative 
amount of infantilism. In its development, the personality 
strives to break away from such an unconscious, infantile 
tie, for nothing hinders development so much as the persistence 
of an unconscious, one might almost say embryonic,, psychic 
condition. Therefore the earliest opportunity is instinctively 
taken to substitute some other object for the mother. This 
object must bear some analogy to the mother if it is to serve 
as a substitute for her. In the case of our patient this holds 
true in the fullest sense. The intensity with which his childish 
phantasy seized upon the symbol of Cologne Cathedral 
corresponds to his strong unconscious need for finding a 
substitute for his mother. This unconscious need is naturally 
intensified in a case where the infantile tie threatens to become 
a danger. There is necessity in the way his childish phantasy 
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eagerly seizes upon the image of the church, for the church 
is in the fullest sense, and from every point of view, a mother. 
Not only do we speak of ' Mother Church ’, but even the 
‘ womb of the church , and in the ceremony of the ‘ bene- 
dictio fontts of the Catholic Church the baptismal font is 
even called the ' immaculatus divini ' fontis uterus We 
naturally think that these meanings must be consciously 
known if they are to become operative in a person’s phantasy, 
and that it is inconceivable that they should take hold of a 
child who is manifestly unacquainted with their significance. 
Of course these analogies do not operate through conscious¬ 
ness, but in an entirely different manner. 


The church here represents a higher spiritual substitute 
for the merely natural, and in a way, ' carnal ’ tie to the 
parents. It is an image therefore that can release an 
mdividual from his unconscious natural bonds, which strictly 
speaking are no bonds at all, but simply a condition of 
primordial unconscious identity. This state of identity, 
because of its unconsciousness, possesses tremendous inertia 
and offers the most determined resistance to all higher mental 
development. It would indeed be hard to say how such 
a condition differs from mere animal existence. It is by no 
means the special prerogative of the Christian church to aim 
at, and also make possible, the freeing of an individual from 
his imtial animal-like state. The Christian church simply 
represents the modem, and specifically western European 
fom of an mstinctive striving which, presumably, is as 
old ^ man We are dealing here with a precisely similar 

urge that IS found m the most varied forms among all primitive 

peoples who are in any way developed, and have not again 
degenerated. It corresponds to the men’s initiation 

‘^ken, either 

0 the bachelor house, or to some other place of initiation 
^d sj^tematically estranged from his famUy. At the same 
e IS imtiated into the religious secrets of the tribe 
■" “O' "''■•ely new kinds of relationshins! 
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^self placed in a new world, he himself having 
become quasx mode genitus' a changed and rene^ 

^i^"of 7 tbe initiation is connected with all 

sorts of tortures, circumcisiDn and similar rites being by no 

m^s unusu^ at this time. Tl,ese customs are ^ubtedly 

haveT7f7 ’ primitive experiences, 

eft their imprints upon our unconscious. They have 
almost become instinctive mechanisms, so that they even 

initiations 

u ent soaeties of German universities, or the more 
exaggerated types of initiation found in the American 
umversity fratermties. They have become deeply engraved 
upon ^e unconscious in the form of a primordial image 
an archetype, as St. Augustine rallc it_ 


r mother spoke to her smaU son about the Cologne 

Cathedral, this primordial image was activated and called 
into hfe. But no priestly educator was at hand to develop 
It further, and the child remained in his mother’s care. The 
^ys longing for male direction, however, continued to 
develop, unfortunately in the form of homosexuality, a crippled 
development that might perhaps not have resulted, had some 
man taken a hand in the further elaboration of his childhood 
phantasy. The deviation toward homosexuality has, to be 
sure, numerous historical antecedents. In ancient Greece, 
as among certain primitive groups, homosexuality and educa¬ 
tion were in a sense identical. From this point of view 
the homosexuality manifested at adolescence, although 
disastrously misunderstood, is nevertheless a purposive 
reaching out toward the man. According to the dream con¬ 
text, the patient’s submission to treatment signifies the 
fulfilment of the meaning of his homosexuality, in other 
words, his entrance into the world of mature men. 


AH that we have been forced to express by difficult and 
circuitous detail the dream has condensed into a few 
expressive metaphors ; and therewith it creates a picture that 
influences the phantasy, feeling, and underst anding of the 
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dreamer, infinitely better than a learned disquisition could do. 
By his dream, the patient came to his treatment far better 


and more ingeniously prepared than he would have been 
by the largest collection of medical and pedagogical dogmas. 
It is for this reason that I regard the dream not merely as a 
valuable source of information, but also as an unusually 
effective instrument for education and therapeutic treatment. 

I shaU now give you the second dream that the patient 
dreamt on the night following his first visit to me. His 
previous dream is here completed in a ver>’ interesting way. 
Let me add that during his first visit I paid no attention 
to the dream. He did not even mention it, nor was the 
slightest word said that could possibly be brought into any 
connexion with what we have discussed above. 


The secoDd dream was as foUows: " I am in a large 
Gothic cathedral. At the altar stands a priest. My friend 
and I stand before him. I hold in my hand a small Japanese 
|voty figure and I have the feeling as though it had to be 
teptized. Suddenly ah elderly lady appears, takes the ring 
oSiny Mends finger and puts it on her own. My friend is 
afraid that he might be regarded as being bound by it At this 
moment, however, the most wonderful organ music U heard •• 
Unfortunately I cannot enter into all the details of this 
ex^gly mgenioits dream in the short space allotted to me 
^ therefore only mention here those pomts that continue 
and complete the previous dream. ThU dream is clearly 
connected mth the first one, for the dreamer finds himself 

S,r 'Of “■tiation. 

atec^rr ^ ""o- 

upon. The dream thus corroborates the fact that the un- 
oi the homosexuality has been fulfilled, 
and that a new development can be started. The actual 

InsliT ^ dream my previous statemenMs 
US corroborated, namely, that it is not the prerogative of 
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the Christian church alone to bring about such transitions 
and psychic transformations, but that behind them there 
looms a primordial image which, under the right conditions, 
can actually compel such transformations. The object that 
IS to be baptized, according to the dream, is a small ivory 
figure. In this connexion the patient gave me the following: 

The figure was that of a small grotesque looking manikin, 
that reminded me of the male organ. It is certainly strange 
that it is this organ that has to be baptized, and yet among 
the Jews circumcision is a kind of baptism. Doubtless this 
refers to my homosexuahty, for the friend who is standing 
near me at the altar is the person with whom I have the 
homosexual connexion. He is in the same student 

society with me. The ring apparently symbolizes this 
coimexion.” 

As you of course realize, the ring in ordinary usage is 
regarded as the symbol of a bond or tie, as for instance the 
wedding ring. We may therefore regard the ring in this case 
as a metaphor for the homosexual relation, just as the «amp 
meaning is to be given to the fact that the dreamer appears 
together with his friend. 

The malady, to be cured is, we know, homosexuality. 
The dreamer is to be brought out of this relatively infantile 
condition into a more mature stage of development by means 
of a kind of circumcision ceremony directed by the priest. 
These ideas correspond exactly to my comments upon the 
first dream. Up to this point the development has taken 
place logically and consistently, and in conformity with t he 
archetypal ima ges. But now a disturbing factor seems to 
enter. An elderly lady suddenly possesses herself of the 
ring. In other words, she transfers to herself what ban 
hitherto been a homosexual relationship, and by her act 
causes the dreamer to fear that he has now fallen into a 
relationship implying new obligations. Since the ring is 
now on the finger of a woman, a type of marriage has been 
consummated, that is, the homosexual relationshio has 
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been transformed into a heterosexual one. But it is a hetero¬ 
sexual relation of a very peculiar kind, for the lady in question 
is an elderly woman. “ She is,” my patient added, " the friend 
of my mother. I am very fond of her, she is in fact a motherly 
kind of friend. This statement allows us to understand 
what has happened in the dream. Through his initiation, 
his homosexual tie has been dissolved, and a heterosexual 
relation has been substituted for it, in this case a warm kind 
of friendship for a woman resembling his mother. In spite 
of her resemblance to his mother, this woman is in fact not 
his mother, and so his relation to her is a step forward. It 
leads him beyond the mother in the direction of masculinity, 
towards a freeing of himself from the mother and an over¬ 
coming of adolescent sexuality. 

The fear of the new bond is easily understood as the fear 
that the woman’s resemblance to his mother might naturaUy 
arouse. It might be argued, for instance, that through the 
dissolution of the homosexual tie there had been a complete 
regression to the mother, due to the fear of the new and 
unknown factors of the mature heterosexual condition with 
such possible obligations as marriage, etc. That we are dealing 
here not with a regression but with a progress seems to be 
corroborated by the sudden peal of the organ. Our patient 
is musical, and he is particularly susceptible to the awe- 
mspirmg influence of organ music. Music therefore signifies 
for him a positive feeling, in this instance an intimate 
termmation of the dream that is weU adapted to leave a 
beautiful, almost holy feeling for the coming morning. 

If now the fact be considered that up to that moment 
the patient had seen me only during one consultation in 
which very little had been said beyond the general medical 
Mesis, It must surely be admitted that these dreams 
^sclo^ very remarkable anticipations. On the one hand 
they throw an exceedingly peculiar fight upon the unconsciou^ 
situation of the patient, and a stranger one stifi from the 
point of view of consciousness. On the other hand, an 
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aspect is given to a very banal medical situation that allows 
us, m a way that nothing else could, to understand the whole 
psychic i^uharity of the dreamer, and moreover this aspect 
is preeminently fitted to activate the patient’s cEsthetic, 
intellectual, and religious interests. Thus the best possible 
conditions for treatment are obtained. 

The meaning of the dreams almost seems to surest 
that the patient entered into the treatment with the greatest 
expectation and hopefulness, and that he was quite prepared 
to discard his adolescence and become a man. But this 


was absolutely not the case. Consciously, he was filled with 
trepidation and resistance, and in the subsequent course of 
the treatment he always showed himself antagonistic and 
difficult to handle, and always ready to fall back into his 
earher infantihsm. Accordingly his dreams are in definite 


contrast with his conscious behaviour. They move along 
a progressive line, and are on the side of his instructdr. In 
my opinion, they permit the unique function of dreams to be 
clearly recognised. This function I have called compensation. 
The unconscious progressive tendency of dreams, when 
linked to the conscious regressive tendency, forms a con¬ 
trasting pair of opposites which, so to speak, balance each 
other. The influence exerted by the instructor represents 
the balancing wheel. Hence, dreams can afford an effective 
support to our educational efforts, and, at the same time, 
they make a more profound insight possible into the intimate 
phantasy’ hfe. Thus the conscious attitude becomes gradually 
more understanding and receptive to new influences. 

From what w’e have just said it might be inferred that, 
were all dreams to behave in this manner, they would offer 
an incomparable avenue to the most individual aspects of 
psychic life. In so far as dreams are capable of explanation, 
this is actually true, but the great difficulty remains of 
explaining the dream. Not only is wide experience and 
tact demanded, but also knowledge. To interpret dreams 
on the basis of a general theory, or on certain presuppositions. 
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is not merely ineffectual, but definitely a dangerous and 
harmful practice. By the means of gentle persuasion, and 
the use of a variety of assumptions, such as inversion, dis¬ 
tortion, etc., as dream mechanisms, the dream can be con¬ 
strued to yield almost any meaning. The same arbitrary 
paraphernalia is to be found in the first attempts to decipher 
hieroglyphs. Before every attempt we make to understand 
a dream, we ought to say to ourselves: ' This dream can 
mean almost anything.’ It may not even be opposed to, 
but may simply accompany consciousness, yet this would not 
necessarily be incompatible with the principle of compensa¬ 
tion, Moreover, there are dreams that defy every effort 
at interpretation, and often the best we can do is to hazard 
a guess. At any rate, up to the present no open sesame for 
dreams has been discovered, as indeed no infallible method 
and no absolutely adequate theory yet exists. 

The Freudian hypothesis, that aU dreams are disguised 
wsh-fulfilments either of a sexual nature, or of a kind equally 
inadmissible morally, I cannot corroborate. Therefore, 

I regard the use of this hypothesis and the technique based 
upon it as a subjective bias. Indeed, I am persuaded that, 
m view of the tremendous irrationality and individuality of 
dreams, it is perhaps quite impossible to construct an adequate 
theory. After aU, why should we believe that everything 
can become a subject of scientific investigation ? Scientific 
thought is merely one of the faculties of the human psyche 
for the understanding of the world. Perhaps it would be 
better to look upon dreams as in the nature of works of art 
mstead of regarding them as scientific data for investigation.’ 

latter assumption seems to lead to better results, because 
It is nearer to the essence of dreams than the former. Then 
too, our main objective is to make effective, through a new 
conscious attitude, our unconscious compensation, so that 
we can overcome the former one-sidedness and inadequacy 
o consciousness. As long as other pedagogical methods are 
effective and useful we do not need the aid of the unconscious. 
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Indeed it would be a tepr^hensible error of judgment to try 
to substitute analysis for well-tried and recc^nized 
The analj^cal method must be reserved only for cases idiere 
other methods have failed hnd then it should be used only 
by practised physicians, or by laymen under the control, 
and with the co-operation of such, physicians. 

The general results of the ps 3 rchiatiic studies and methods 
are not onty of academic interest to the teacher; they may 
also be of very real assistance, since in certain ra<a»s thp y can 
furnish him with an insight unattainable without such 
knowledge. 
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Adlerian psychology applied, 372 
Adler's psychology of prestige, 57 
Adult education, lack of, 321 
Affect, judgment of, 296, 297 
Affect-phantasies, 113 
Affects, origin of, always unknown, 
151 ; prepsychological versions 
of, 89 

Afternoon of life, 69 
Alchemists, 52 
AU-or-none reaction, 273 
American hero-fantasy, 138; 
nalvet6. 137; sports. 138 ; 
unconscious, 139 
Ancestor worship, 254 
Ancestral minds, 61 
Analytical psychology, essentials of, 
147; not a Weltanschauung, 
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schauung, 155 
Adulte^, definition of, 1^ 

Analysis, conclusion of, 293, 294 ; 
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Analyst, some mistakes of, .349 
Anamnestic analysis, 350, 351 
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Anthroposophy, 55 
Antinomi^, unavoidable, 23 
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Archetype, animation of, 248; 
deviation from, 159; masculine,’ 
127; of the family, 115; of 
woman, 127, 199 

Archetypes, 115, 118, 158, 278-281, 
396; as forms of instincts 117; 
in the sciences, 280 ; of apper¬ 
ception, 276; resultants of 
countless experiences, 246 ; the 
most immediate, 120 
Arungguiltha. 72 

Arrested mental development, 
333 

Art, and religion as sexual 
substitutes, 364 ; and the 
collective unconscious, 245; 
distinction from Science, 226; 
greater than the artist, 235 ; 
introverted and extraverted, 236 ; 
not a symptom, 149; not 
explainable by psychology, 225 • 
symptomatic, 245 
Art-work not a morbidity, 233 
Artemidorus of Daldis, 390 
Artist as educator, 249 
Artistic creation, 227 
Artists, lack of adaptation, 249 ; 

relation to morbid states, 243 
Association method, 100 262 331 

Asteology and the Unconscious, 

Alninga of the Aruntas, 49 
Attachment to parents. 319 
Attitude, and emulated personality, 

> based on a maxim, 91 ; 
critical and sceptical, 145 ; 
general always an ideal, 311 ; 
operating like affect, 91 ; 
psychological concept of, 141 ; 
types of, 301 ; autonomous. 92 ; 
inherited for generations, 377 
Autonomous complex. 154, 243 ; 
a normal feature, 244; oriKiii 
of, 244 ® 

Autohypnotic amnesia, 363 

Baptismal font, 115 
" Beautiful gestures,” 299 
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fiergson’s durd^ creatrics, 280; 

" ittbiition ”, 274 
Biogenetic law for the mind, 317 
Biological cansality, 234 
Blindness of St. l4ul. 257 
Body, general concept of. 79 
Boltzmann's formulation, 27 
Bom criminals, 334 
Brain, ancestral determination of 
156 

Bridal couch in the field, 48 
Buddhistic, monastic ideals, 129 
Busse, 5, 18 

Cathartic method in anal 3 rsis, 287 
Cognition dangerous to experience, 
242 

Circumcision, 398 
Catholic Christianity, 116 
Causalistic psychology, 234 
Catholic symb^sm, 67 
'■ Censor ”, of Freui 37, 233 
Ceremony of earth-impregnation, 47 
Charcot, 330 

Childi^, neurosis, parental causes 
of, 122 ; vices in adults, 322 
Child psychology, impersonality 
of, 121 

Children's souls, 259 
Child’s mind not independent, 339 
Christ the cornerstone, 107 
Christian, Church as liberating 
symbol, 395 ; era. 265 ; religion, 
psychology of, 20 ; sects, 55 ;. 
Science, 55; Science, an 
exorcising ritual. 139 
Christianity, 97; demands 
differentiated psyche, 252 
Chthonic part of mind, 118 
Churinga of the Australians, 72 
Collective, presentations. 247 ; un¬ 
conscious, 157, 246; unconscious 
and the ego, 261 ; unconscious, 
a timeless world-image, 162 ; nn- 
conscions, education limited by, 
158 ; unconscious, in revolutions, 
etc., 265 

Compensation by dream, 400 
Compensatory function of the 
unconscious, 301 ; relation, be¬ 
tween conscious and unconscious, 

8 

Completion, search for in marriage, 
197 

Complex. 10; -indices, 12, 37; 
nucleus of, 10; symptoms of, 
263 ; shaiftd wi'& another, 125 


Complexes p roj ec t ed as nttmf 
people. 258 

Complicated perao^ty, 19S 
Compulsion nenioeu, 3^ 

Com^t. in the physician. 29S 
Conc^ptio inunacukita. 109 
Conscious, activities all trans- 
feraUe to nnconsdous. 101: amt 
uncansdons in oppodtiaa 310; 
contents Wundt's '* clarity- * 
scale ” 16 ; integtatiaii of, 317 ; 
motives 300; standards, com¬ 
parison of. 354 

Ccn>scionsne», always, ego<ao- 
sdonsness, 189; definition of, 81; 
developmmit of. 316; liigW 
than ego-conscaonaness. 93; not 
synonymous with mind, 100; 
orientation of, 305; origins of, 
365; reason for its existence. 
144 

Conservation of Energy, 18 - 
Constellations, images of, IM 
Constellation of psychic contents. 

Constipation, nenrotic. cored, 337 
Constrncti^ method, 361 
Contained and container (in 
marriage). 196 

Contrao^tive measnres, 175, 209 
Conversion of St. Paul, M7 
Creative, complex, 243 ; phantasy, 
inappropriate expi e s s a on o^ 152; 
process in Art, 235; nige an 
antonomons complex, 238 
Criminal tendency converted into 
disease, 337 
Cryptanmesia, 106 
Cnltnie. origin of, 160 
Cnlture, the maxinnun of oon- 
sdousness,, 317; to produce, 
privil^e of ripe age, 1^ 

Daemonic influences. 267 
Dsmon of the field, 48 
Darwin's final concepts, 24 
Death, search for, shown by dream, 
326 

Defensive attitude, 304 
Dementia piaecox, 28. 281; 

paranoid^, 108 
Diagnosis of the types, 309 
Dieteiich, 108 
Difierential diagnosis. 310 
Disease and creative watk. 365 
Discontent pK^ected npon partner, 
194 
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Disintegration of consciousness, 388 
Dissociation of peisonaiity, 3^ 
Disturbance indices, 12 
Disturbances, obscure, 93 
Pjins, 115 

Dra Juan, decline of, 172 
Dragons, 115 

Dre^,- a conscious content, 101 ; 
a creation distorted by repression, 
149; allegory, instance of, 359 ; 
anal 3 rsis, results of, 391 ; as 
spiritual experience, 206; a 
work of art, 401 ; -ego, 255 ; 
consciousness, 255 : intellectual 
problem solved in, 101 ; inter¬ 
pretation and therapy, 390, 
391 ; interpretation (example), 
325; interpretations of the 
Essenes, 390; general function 
of, 327; of ideological student, 
367; preceding analysis, ex¬ 
ample, 392 ; psychology, 332 ; 
symbolism, 325 

Dreaming an objective process, 
324 

Dreams, 354 ; as inspirations, 253 ; 
compensatory nature of, 308^ 
357, 393 ; expressive metaphors, 
396 : hard to interpret, 400, 401 ; 
moral value of, 328; normality 
of, 226 ; of children, 59, 318 ; of 
death of p^nt, 378 ; readable, 
358 ; relation to waking, 324 • 
sexual contents -of, 360 ; sup¬ 
porting educational effort, 400 

Dynamis, 33 

Dynamism, 32 


Earthquake, experience of, 114 
" Eclipses ’’ of conscious memory, 
364 

Education, collective indispensable 
383--385: individual, 386; of 
tte adult, 70 ; unconscious, 383 
Educator, education of, 321 
Ego, 143; as record-image, 84 ; 
^mplex, 257; consciousness 
depends on, 82 ; -consciousness 
in child, 316 ; limitations of, 82 ; 
only a partial complex 83 • 
flitting of, 298; what is it ?’ 

EwptiM hymn for snake-bites, 

EittfuUung] 3, 35 

Vital of Bergson, 32 
Elensinian mysteries, 114 
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Emotional memories, revival of 
282 

Energic, standpoint, 1,4; stand¬ 
point, Why necessary, 29 
Energy and force, difference be¬ 
tween, 30 
Entropy. 27 

Environment, unconscious in¬ 
fluences of, 388 
Epileptic children. 335 
Epiphenomenon theory, 6 
Episodic love, drawback of, 216 
Equivalence principle, 19 
Erotic principle, 183 ; transference 
289 

Esse in anima, 87 
Europe and the War, 185 
European, unconscious 140 • 
woman, 165, 166 

Eirtensity, factor of in the libido. 

Extra-marital relationship, 177 
ExUaversion and Introversion 44 • 
in a child, 303 

Extravert and introvert described 
302 


Family neurosis, 341 
Fantasies, 360 
Fate in love, 190 
Father an archetype, 123, 124 
Father-complex. 373 
Feeling and intellect, 269 
Feeling, and intellect, 269 ; 
regenerative power of, 150 • 
values, 356 

Feminine Arguments illogical, 130 

Femme inspiratrice, 201 
Fetishes, 54 
Finality, concept of, 2 
Forel's Sexuelle Frage, 211 
Forgetfulness. 81 
Forgetting, 316 

Freedom, unconditioned of creation 
237 

Er^^love, including trial-marriage. 

Freud, 31, 57, 58, 121, 147, 313 
Freudian purgative method, 245; 

theory, 63 ; view, defect of, 19' 
Freudians and Adler, 343 
Freud’s causal conception, 22 ; 

merit, 331 ; trauma theory, 25 ' 
Friendship between women, 218 
Frigidity. 215 
Frobenius, 112 
Fullness of life, 98 
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Functioiial neuroses. 332 
Functions, four fundamental, 305 ; 
in psychology, 296 

Geist, meaning of. 89 
Giordano Bruno, 144 
Globus hystericus, 103 
God. as a psychic fact, 87; as 
expetiraM, 88; concept of, 62; 
impossibility of knowing by 
intellectnal critique, 87; instead 
of father, 124 ; mediaeval relatimi 
to, 21 

Gods, within our unconscious 
161 

Goethe and animo, 132 
Goethe's Faust-H^ena motive, 
129 ; mothar-coinplex. 151; 
systole and diastole, 

Habet msdier animam ? 200 
Hhnsel and Gretel, 120 
Hauptmann, Gerhaidt, 245 
Healing e&ct, 293 
Heartache, 103 

Heio-archetype in women, 134 
Heel-bite of the snake, 105 
Hierosgamos, 115 

Higher Con^onsness, 83; a men 
assumption, 84; possibility trf, 
83 

Higher ego. its effect upon ego, 93 
Helen Keller, case of. 89 
Hipparchus. Ill 
Hippopates. 295 

Historic changes, psychic causes of. 
265 

Historical contents, meaning of, 
288 

Holy Ghost, 109, 115 
Home, wrong atmosphere in. 376 
Homosexual fantasies, case of, 376 
Homosexuality, among women, 206; 
and education, 217, 396; as a 
relationship, 208; case of male. 
392; cauM^ by mother. 191 ; 
cured. 396; fec^tative, 171 
Homosmraals. incamatde of biend- 
ship, 217 

Harms at Aristotle. 32 
Horror turn, 340 
Homs, four sms of, 308 
Human, classificatim,' 299; 
creature, undifferentiated. 186; 
culture, as a machine, 46; 
instincts, 279; meaning of. 186 
Hygiene and love, 210 
Hypnotic snggestim, 350 


Idea, heroic, of absrdnte beedom; 

93 ; as. autonomous complex, 92 
Image, inborn. 158; of the world 
changes us. 145; remembered 
more than fact, 114 
Images, 81; our life only a wodd 
of. 87 

Ima^nary illness, 351 
Impulse, acting hy, 297 
Incest, unconscions, 375 
Incptnons tendency, 341 
Indiahization of Americans, 136 
Individual lelationdiip, 292. 293; 

will broken in marriage, 193 
Individuality of the psyhhe. 349 
Individnatim, demands of, 43 
Infantile, complexes, 154; psyche, 
58; -sQcnal characteristics. 37; 
sexuality, 58 
Infantilism, 394 
Inferiorify. feding <ff. 381 
Inferiorities, organic and 

Inherited brain; 367 
Initiatim. at pnbaty.395; dream, 
387; in nniveimties, 396; 
pibnitive rites at, 126 
Instinct, cmcept of. 270; control 
otei 

Instinctive choice in marriage, 192 
Instincts, number o^ nncertain. 278 
In tell e ct, three kinds of. 392 
Intense conflicts, results o^ 28 
Intentional sin. 356 
Intrai-nterine existence; 283 
Introspection indSective, 355 
Intoitim, a counterpart oi instinct; 
274; in practical psychology. 
280; is nnconscions pesoeption. 


Janet, 22, 244.330 

Kant, 279 
Karpokrates, 186 
iCngdom of Heaven. 232 
Ku^w.S 

lAvy-Brflhl (see *' parU a patiou 
mystique '*) 

Libido, 31; and the earth, 48; 
analogue, 54; metaidtj^cs at, 
32; primitive conoeptim o^ 70; 
superfluity of, 53; theory c^ 1; 
trantyositim <ff. 45 
Life, a state of war. 143; -energy 
Utedo as. 17 
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Lipps, 14 

Lloyd Morgan, 272 
Logos, as man's ruling principle, 
176 

Love, a sacrifice, 223; average 
possibilities of, 207 ; and 
instinct, 20S; an individual 
problem, 204 ; conscious cultiva¬ 
tion of, 221 ; current ideals of, 
375 ; is like God, 223 ; of the 
lover, 206 ; of young man and 
older woman, 218; problem 
of mankind. 375 ; varieties of 
204 

Lovejoys’ " primitive energies " 
74 

" Lump ” in the throat, 103 
Lunar theories, 113 

Mona of Melanesia, 73, 75 
McDougall, 284 

Magic. 51 ; by analogy, 107 ; 
words, 92 

Magical ceremonies, 49 
Magicians, black and white, 368 
Male direction, longing for, 396 
Man, prerogative of, 185 
Mari^et and Anna, 379 
Masculine calling effect on woman 
171 

Mass-neniosis, 347 
Materialistic view, desolating. 251 
Hazdeism, 55 

Marriage, a return to childhood or 
womb, 192; as woman sees it, 
131 ; consciousness-factor in, 
189; development into individual 
relationship, 193 ; doubts of, 
174 ; impersonal of primitives, 
192 ; its. critical transitions, 202 ; 
kept childless, 212 ; mediaeval, 
179; period of harmony in 199 • 
problem, 172, 182 ; psychic and 
sexual, 176 ; security in, 197 ; 
the problem of present, 179 
unconscious motivation in, 190; 
with parent normality of, 128 
Materialistic period, 329 
Maternal feeling, 213 
Ma^matics, psychic aptitude for. 

Mechanistic standpoint, 1 , 4 
Megalomania, case of, 108 
MeiMiy, disappearances of, 363 
Mental development through the 
^bol, 26; facts, validity of. 


Mental contagion, 90 
Mentally defective, boy, case of 
370 ; child, 333 
Metaphysical paradigms, 279 
Methods of investigating. 350 
Mind, alone directly experienced, 86; 
and body, 84 ; Chinese ideas of. 
99 ; conditioned by earth, 99 ; 
in psycho-pathology. 100; 

physiological process of, 80 ; 
supra-individual, 108; three 

levels of, 110 
Mithraic cult, 108 
Modesty for psychologists. 346 
Montanist conception, 99 
Moon, myths about, 113 
Moral, chaos, 210 ; insanity a 
curable case, 335; limitations, 
370, manhood and woman¬ 

hood, 382 ; parents and immoral 
children, 191 ; qualities depend 
on freedom, 222 ; violence, 198 
Morality cannot be improved, 167 
Morally defective child, 334 
Morbid atmosphere in home 
342 

Mother, Church as Mother substi¬ 
tute, 394 ; and daughter relation 
378 ; -child relation, 158 ; -com- 
153 ; fixation. 24 ; image, 
24 ; the most primordi^ image 
122, 123, 124 ^ ' 

Motives, 277 

Mulungu, of the Yaos, 71 
Myth of Whale-dragon, 40 
Myths as psychological facts. 41 
Mythological situations. 247 ' 
Mythology, necessary to dream 
interpretation, 105; projection 
of the collective unc., 111 

Narcissism and Art 
Natural Man, 60 

Negro, psychological influence of, 
136 

Nervous symptoms, reasoning ran , 
not remove, 95 ; system and the 
psyche, 80 

Neurosis and Art. 227; not a 
kind of inferiority, 155 
Neurotic children, 352. 337, 387; 
dyspepsia, 153 

Night, religion of the primitives 
121 ; terrors, 121 ; terrors in' 
chUd, 371 
Nietzsche, 230 
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Smcide, danger of, tbnragh 
improper anal 3 ^, 3^ - 
Super-personal nnconscions, 260 
Supra-personal art criteria of. 239 
Suppressed emotion, release of, 352 
Surrogate parents, 20 
Sweethearting pndonged by habit. 
222 

S 3 nnbiosis with the negro, 137 
S3mibols, 232, 240, 245 
Symbol, an image of spirit, 96; the 
Christian. 97 
S 3 rmbol-maMng, 50 
Symbolic art, stimulating effect of. 

241 . 

Symbols, incorrectly termed by 
^ Freud, 232 

S}mipathetic nervous system, 83 
Symptomatic actions. 37 
Synthesis in psycho-therapy, 290 
System of Values (Subjective). 7 


condition original, 190; 
tion of, 275; different strata of. 
119 : making terms with, 117; 
mind, known by inference, 100' 
personal, 260. 261; processes! 
intelbgence of, 94 ; processes, not 
all instincts, 272; structure pf, 
100 ; the rationally inteiligil^ 
106 ; tremendous impression o( 
150 

Uni^thfnlness. 198 

Unity, longing for, 198 

Values, personal versus ctdlective. 
384 

Venereal diseases, 210 

Visions, 256 

Voices, tormented by, 254 

Von C^ot. 5 

War-neuroses. 283 


Teacher, as a personality, 320; 

an active sustainer of cultiue, 322 
Teaching, method of. 320 
Temperaments, four fundamental. 
295 

Tension of opp^tes in diildien, 60 
Tests of anal^^cal psychology. 348 
Theosophy, 55. 68 
Totem idea, 54 

Transference. 288, 290, 389; con¬ 
sists of protections, 291; rupture 
of. 291 

Transformation, by a marriage- 
problem. 198; of an epoch, 266 ; ‘ 
of the elements. 52; of psychic 
attitude, 264, 311 
Transplantation of a race, 136 
Traumata, 282 

Traumatic complex, 285 ; aetialogy 
of neuroses, 282 

Types, description of, 306; problem 
of. 311; sometimes innate, 303 

Unconscious, absolute, 106; a 
living process, 164 ; also dr^ms. 
102: analysis of, 353; as a 
natural organ. 148; as an 
opposing power. 117; as totality 
of archetypes. 116; as totality 
of psychic contents, 148; autono¬ 
mic figures in. 135; circum¬ 
stantial evidence ^Jas, - -231 
collective and p^Ubna^ ^96»110-; 


War, probability of, 297 
Wagner's Parsival 365 
WakoH, 72 

Wahanda, of the Dakotas. 71 
Waking and deeping, difterenoe 
between, 256 
Weakness of man, 181 
WelUtnschauue^, 141,144; an im^ 
of world and ones^ 146 
Western-neniosi% 347 
Will-to-power in woman. 377 
William James, 276 
Wile, pious fraud of, 176 
Woman, and history, 184; and 
psydmlogy, 177; changing 
together with man, 164; cultoxal 
ta^ of, 188; her new inde- 
pendetice 169; passive attitude 
of, 168*; rdease of psychic forces 
in, 175 

Woman's love, not sentimmi^ 180; 
psychic co^ct and East and 
West, 165; relation to nncon¬ 
scions. 170; world and man’^ 
167 

Women, excess of, 172 
Woug, of the Gold Coast; 71 
World as parental image; 125 
Wundt’s tiieory, 2 

Yin and Yang (Oiinese). 123 
Yucca-moth Pronuba yu cca se Ha , 273 


Torres Straits; 72 
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